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REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,      ) 
San  Fbancisco,  July  20,  1884.    '      J 
To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 
Gentlemen — Pursuant  to  Resolution  No.  17,142  (New  Series), 
passed  by  your  Honorable  Body  July  2,  1883,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit a  report  showing  the  condition,  operations  and  expenditures 
of  the  School  Department  of  this  City  and  County  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884: 

Teachers'  salaries $657,824  43 

Janitors'  salaries 41,315  60 

Books 1,540  25 

Stationery 3,502  58 

Printing 2,564  56 

Furniture 12,370  81 

Fuel 6,574  08 

Lights 1,485  90 

Rents 4,783  00 

Repairs 26,172  59 

Permanent  improvements 8,083  92 

Incidentals 694  50 

Legal  expenses 20  00 

Postage 44  10 

Supplies 4,09S  09 

Advertising 955  55 

Telegraph  service 1,700  61 

Office  salaries 6,543  86 

Architect's  fees 200  00 

Insurance 216  00 

School  apparatus 611  05 

Board  of  Examiners 1,035  00 

Erection  of  buildings 12,913  75 

Census  Marshals 2,202  00 

Total $797,452  23 

Bespect fully  submitted, 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 

Supt.  of  Common  Schools. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


lo  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  law  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith,  the  Thirty -first  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1884.  Considerations  of  economy,  even  more  stringent  than 
last  year,  force  me  to  reduce  my  regular  report  to  the  narrowest 
limits,  and  to  omit  much  that  I  think  would  be  interesting,  so 
as  to  give  room  for  the  publication  of  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  are  of  primary  importance,  and  of  the  detailed 
reports  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  Inspecting  Teacher,  Sec- 
retary, Principal  of  the  Evening  Schools,  Principals  of  the  Boys' 
High  School,  of  the  Girls'  High  School  and  of  the  Commercial 
High  School. 

The  cost  to  the  Department  of  printing  the  Superintendent's 
Report  of  1882,  prepared  by  my  predecessor,  exceeded  $1,100. 
The  cost  of  printing  my  last  Report  for  1883,  was  reduced  to 
$400.  Despite  this  economy,  there  was  a  large  deficiency  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  provision  for  which  was  made  by  your 
Honorable  Body  by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  surplus  in  the 
General  Fund,  for  which  act  of  liberality  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Department  and  of 
myself. 

The  small  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Schools 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  wit:  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 

1885,  can,  in  my  opinion,  have  but  one  result.     There  must  in- 
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evitably  be,  under  existing  conditions,  another  deficiency,  which 
it  will  not  be  in  your  power  to  repair,  for  we  cannot  expect  the 
same  fortunate  conjunction  of  circumstances  which  extricated 
you  and  us  from  embarrassment  in  1884,  to  recur  in  1885. 

These  considerations  make  it  imperative  that  I  should  omit 
much  that  is  of  professional  interest  to  the  Department,  upon 
which  I  would  gladly  enlarge,  were  it  permissible,  and  confine 
myself,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the  discussion  of  the  all  import- 
ant financial  question. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1885,  is  $750,000. 

Following  are  the  amounts  expended  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  number  of  schoolable  children,  as  shown  by  the  census 
for  each  of  the  preceding  nine  years. 


Year. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1S83. 


Total. 


Average  per  armnm. 


Am't  Expended.      No.  of  Children 


$707,445.36 

41,021 

867,754.89 

46,224 

732,324.17 

53,198 

989,258.99 

55,895 

876,489.14 

62,100 

809,132.72 

58,485 

827,373.71 

55,111 

735,474.61 

55,87S 

791,174.99 

58,061 

7,336,428.58 

485,973 

$815,158.73 

53,885 

The  amount  appropriated  for  1884-5,  is  $750,000,  while  the 
number  of  census  children  had  increased  in  June,  1884,  to 
63,029. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  figures  tells  the  whole  story : 

An  appropriation  for  this  year  of  $65,158.73  less  than  the 
average  of  the  past  9  years,  and  9,144  more  children  than  the 
average  to  provide  for! 

Is  not  this  exacting  from  the  school  authorities,  something  of 
the  task  imposed  by  the  Egyptians  upon  the  Israelites — ' '  of 
making  bricks  without  straw?" 

Out  of  the  $750,000  appropriated  for  the  year,  the  following 
fixed  expenses  must  primarily  be  provided  for. 
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Pay  roll  of  Teachers  per  annum $675,076  20 

Pay  roll  of  Janitors  per  annum 42,486  00 

Annual  rents 6, 198  00 

Salaries  of  officials 12,720  00 

Census  Marshals 2,000  00 

Board  of  Examiners 1,200  00 

Total  fixed  expenses $739,680  20 

This  leaves  but  $10,319.80  for  the  year,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
books  for  indigent  pupils,  stationery,  printing,  furniture,  fuel, 
lights,  repairs,  legal  expenses,  postage,  supplies,  advertising, 
telegraph  service,  insurance,  architects'  fees,  school  apparatus, 
incidentals  and 

EKECTION    OF    NEW    BUILDINOS  ! 

The  total  expense  for  these  items  in  1883,  was  $77,324.19, 
and  in  1884,  $83,748.34. 

Why,  gentlemen,  the  cost  for  fuel  and  lights  alone,  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  year,  will  consume  $8,059.98  of  this  disposable 
balance  of  $10,319.80. 

How,  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  is  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  indispensable  items  named,  to  be  provided 
for,  out  of  the  appropriation  ? 

We  may  abolish  the  carpenter  shop,  and  thus  save  the  $26,- 
172.59  expended  last  year  for  "  Repairs,"  and  the  $8,083.92  for 
"  Permanent  Improvements"  to  existing  school-buildings. 

But  in  doing  so,  what  is  to  become  of  the  60  large  school- 
houses,  belonging  to  the  city,  containing  628  class-rooms,  and 
all  but  6  of  them  of  perishable  frame  ?  and  all  of  them  overrun 
every  day  by  a  little  army  of  35,000  restless,  irrepressible,  and 
at  times,  mischievous  and  destructive  children  ? 

Many  of  these  buildings  are  20  years  old,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  over  10  years  old.  Some  of  them  are  so  dilapidated  as  to 
require  constant  repairs  to  keep  them  from  going  to  pieces. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  these  60  perishable  buildings, 
occupied  as  these  are  by  just  that  class  of  youngsters  that  land- 
lords most  dread,  belonged  to  some  individual  property-owner, 
and  then  calculate,  from  your  experience,  how  much  he  would 
have  to  spend,  per  annum,  for  painting,  repairs  and  additions, 
merely  to    preserve  the   property  from  destruction.     Without 
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3uch  expenditure  they  would  soon  go  to  ruin.  But  assume  that 
enforced  economy  compels  us  to  let  them  go  to  ruin,  lack  of 
means  will  still  require  us  to  cut  off  all  the  supplies. 

Without  these  essentials,  how  can  we  maintain  the  schools  ? 

Can  we  get  along  without  stationery,  books,  furniture  adver- 
tising, printing,  postage,  school  apparatus,  fuel,  lights,  insur- 
ance, and  the  multitude  of  articles  classed  under  the  head  of 
"  Supplies?"  And  yet,  as  I  have  shown,  no  provision  whatever 
is  made  for  the  purchase  of  these  requisites. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  make  any  appreciable  reduction  in 
the  annual  expenses,  so  as  to  save  sufficient  to  pay  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  indispensable  supplies — and  that  is  by  reduc- 
ing the  salaries  of  all  the  Teachers  in  the  Department. 

Are  you  prepared  for  that  ? 

Do  our  constituents  demand  that  of  us  ?  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  public  sentiment,  I  am  sure  they  do  not. 

I  renew,  with  emphasis,  the  reasons  set  forth  at  length  in  my 
last  Annual  Report,  against  both  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  fur- 
ther reducing  the  compensation  of  the  Teachers  in  the  Depart- 
ment. No  class  in  the  community  more  worthily  earn  the  sti- 
pend they  receive. 

If  you  insist  on  it — if  you  continue  your  demands  for  full  ser- 
vice on  insufficient  means — then,  of  course,  the  reduction  must 
be  made. 

I  admit  that  cheaper  teachers  can  be  had.  Unfortunately,  the 
profession  is  overcrowded,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  inexpe- 
rienced girls  who  would  be  glad  to  supplant  the  more  able  and 
accomplished  teachers  in  the  department,  at  the  wages  of  good 
domestic  servants. 

Put  up  the  positions  in  the  School  Department  at  auction,  and 
knock  them  down  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  my  word  for  it,  you 
will  get  very  low  bids — and  correspondingly  low  service  1  — and 
you  certainly  will  have  accomplished  your  purpose  of  reducing- 
the  expenses  of  the  department. 

But  how  about  the  little  army  of  unfortunate  children  in  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  training  of  these  cheap  teachers!  What 
will  be  their  fate  ? 

The  question  answers  itself. 

Remember,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  that  within 
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the  last  two  years,  the  number  of  classes  in  the  department  has 
been  increased  from  604  to  678 — an  increase  of  74  classes;  and  I 
may  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that  not  one  of  these  new  classes 
was  organized  until  the  demand  from  parents  and  taxpayers  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  children  was  so  urgent  and  so  im- 
perative as  not  to  be  denied. 

In  every  instance  the  new  class  was  filled  with  happy  children 
the  day  it  was  opened. 

The  annual  salaries  of  these  74  additional  teachers,  at  $600 
per  annum,  each,  amount  to  $44,400,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
expense  of  service  of  janitors,  fuel,  lights,  stationery  and  sup- 
plies, aggregating  at  least  $5,600  per  annum  more — making,  on 
this  account  alone,  a  permanent  increase  of  expenditure  of  $50,- 
000  per  annum. 

This  natural  increase  in  a  large  and  growing  city  like  San 
Francisco  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  no  provision  what- 
ever has  been  made  for  it. 

The  books  of  the  Auditor  show  that  for  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing December  31st,  1882,  our  predecessors  spent  for  the  support 
of  schools  the  sum  of  $804,765.20,  and  they  were  never  charged 
with  extravagance. 

And  yet,  with  74  more  classes  now  than  then — involving,  as 
shown,  an  increased  legitimate  expenditure  of  $50,000  per  an- 
num— it  is  expected  that  service,  equally  as  efficient,  shall  be 
rendered  for  $750,000. 

I  submit  that  such  a  demand  is  unreasonable,  and  impossible 
of  execution. 

The  department  has  outgrown  its  infant  clothes.  Its  sturdy 
youth  demands  recognition.  The  larger  its  growth,  the  greater 
its  expense. 

But,  in  answer  to  all  the  difficulties  here  suggested,  some  of 
your  most  intelligent  members,  acknowledging,  by  implication, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation  made,  urge,  (I  have  no 
doubt  under  full  conviction,)  that  the  amount  to  be  received  from 
the  State,  during  the  coming  year,  will  exceed  the  estimates  of 
the  Auditor  by  at  least  $50,000,  in  consequence  of  the  large  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  4,968  schoolable  children  entitled  to  ap- 
portionment. 

Unfortunately  this  is  impossible.     There  are  convincing  rea- 
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sons  why  we  shall  not  only  not  receive  this  large  increase  from 
the  State,  but  why  the  amount  next  year  will  be  absolutely  less  than 
this. 

Instead  of  $50,000  more,  it  must  needs  be  several  thousands 
less  than  the  Auditor's  estimates,  and  by  so  many  thousands  less 
than  $750,000  will  be  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1884,  San  Francisco  received 
from  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools  the  sum  of  $493,149, 
of  which  $101,238  was  received  in  August,  1883,  and  $391,911  in 
February,  1884.  The  amount  of  the  February  State  apportion- 
ment is  usually  about  four  times  that  of  August. 

At  this  writing,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  apportionment 
for  August,  1884,  will  be  but  $97,064.66,  although  based  upon 
the  increased  census  of  June,  1884. 

This  amount  is  $4,174  less  than  in  August,  1883,  and  if  the 
usual  proportion  is  preserved,  then  we  may  expect  that  the  ap- 
portionment in  February,  1885,  will  be  at  least  $8,000  less  than 
that  of  same  month  this  year. 

In  making  up  his  estimates  for  the  tax-levy  of  1884-5,  the 
Auditor  assumed,  and  you  adopted  his  estimate,  that  our  school 
fund  would  receive  $495,600  from  the  State  during  the  coming 
year,  or  $2,451  more  than  received  during  the  present  year. 

Instead,  I  have  shown  that  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that 
it  will  be  at  least  $12,174  less,  which,  added  to  his  over-estimate, 
will  make  a  net  falling  off,  in  the  amount  appropriated,  of  $14,- 
625— leaving  but  $735,375,  instead  of  $750,000,  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  during  next  fiscal  year. 

I  need  not  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done  for  the  money. 

I  am  well  aware,  gentlemen,  that  strong  as  is  the  appeal  I 
have  here  made  to  your  reason — to  your  sense  of  justice,  and  to 
your  public  spirit — it  is  too  late  to  influence  you,  or  the  result 
for  the  coming  year.  The  tax-levy  has  been  made,  and  you  can- 
not now  change  it,  were  you  so  disposed.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
"  Why,  then,  waste  time  in  so  elaborate  an  effort "  ? 

I  freely  admit  that  my  aim  is,  through  you,  to  reach  the  great 
body  of  your  and  my  constituents,  who,  I  know,  are  warm 
friends  of  our  Public  Schools.  If  I  can  touch  the  great  heart 
of  the  people,  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  quick  to  respond.     My  ap- 
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peal  is  to  their  sympathy  and  their  intelligence,  as  well  as  to 
their  self-interest — for  the  schools  are  theirs — and  with  them,  at 
last,  will  rest  the  question  whether  they  shall  be  decently  sus- 
tained, or  slowly  starved  to  death. 

If,  by  any  effort  of  mine,  I  can  influence  them  to  bring  their 
power  to  bear  upon  their  servants,  your  successors,  enforcing 
greater  liberality — nay,  even  common  justice,  towards  the  schools, 
for  the  coming  years,  I  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain. 

PRESSING   NEED    OF    MORE    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  enlarged  upon  the  urgent  need  of 
more  school  buildings  to  accommodate  the  pressing  demand  by 
parents  who  could  find  no  room  for  their  children  in  our  present 
classes. 

Since  the  date  of  that  report,  another  census  has  been  taken, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1884,  showing  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  4,968  schoolable  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen years. 

The  increase  in  1883  was  2,183  over  1882,  making  the  total 
increase  in  two  years  of  7,151. 

This  means  the  need  of  at  least  sixty  more  classes  of  sixty 
pupils  each,  or  six  new  school-houses  of  ten  rooms  each. 

For  this  enormous,  rapid,  unprecedented  increase,  what  pro- 
vision has  been  made  ? 

Answer — In  those  two  years,  the  building  of  but  one  new 
school-house  of  twelve  rooms,  and  that  only  to  take  the  place 
of  an  old  tumble-down  structure  already  containing  eight 
classes.  Those  eight  classes  were  transferred  bodily  to  the  new 
building — two  High  School  classes  were  located  in  two  of  the 
vacant  rooms,  and  the  net  accommodations  provided  for  bhe 
additional  7,151  schoolable  children  were  narrowed  down  to  two 
class-rooms,  capable  of  seating  but  120  pupils!  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  remaining  7,031  children  ? 

To  make  the  situation  more  forcible,  let  me  cite  the  census 
returns  for  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Wards  of  the  city  for  the 
past  two  years. 

In  1882,  there  were  in  the  Eleventh  Ward  17,020  schoolable 
children;  in  1884,  20,220;  increase,  3,200. 
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In  1882,  there  were  11,948  children  in  the  Twelfth  Ward;  in 
1884,  13,628;  increase,  1,680. 

Total  increase  in  those  two  wards  alone,  in  two  years,  4,880 
children. 

How  many  school-houses  were  built  in  those  wards,  in  the 
two  years  named,  to  accommodate  those  4,880  additional  child- 
ren ? 

Answer — Not  one! 

The  lack  of  room  has  compelled  the  over-crowding  of  many  of 
'ihe  classes.  Under  the  rules,  the  number  of  children  in  a  Pri- 
mary Class  is  limited  to  60. 

Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  economy  could  f>ossibly  justify  so 
large  a  limit;  for,  all  the  most  enlightened  educators  maintain 
that  no  one  teacher  can  do  full  justice  to  so  large  a  number 
of  pupils.  And  yet  necessity  has  compelled  many  Principals 
to  permit  their  classes  to  exceed  even  this  limit. 

At  one  of  the  Institutes  held  this  year,  attended  by  hundreds 
of  Primary  Teachers,  the  Superintendent  requested  a  show  of 
hands  in  reply  to  the  question : 

"  How  many  present  have  had  65  pupils  in  their  classes  dur- 
ing the  year  ?"     At  least  100  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  How  many  have  had  70  pupils?"  About  20  had  been  thus 
burdened. 

"  How  many  have  had  75  pupils  ?"     At  least  half  a  dozen. 

"How  many  have  had  80  pupils?"  And  even  to  this  ques- 
tion, two  teachers  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

At  another  Institute,  attended  exclusively  by  Principals,  the 
question  was  asked: 

"How  many,  despite  the  over-crowding  just  described,  have 
been  compelled  to  refuse  the  admission  of  children  during  the 
year,  for  the  want  of  room  ?" 

With  bid  few  exceptions,  all  of  them. 

In  such  cases,  the  rule  is  that  parents  shall  enroll  their!chil~ 
dren  with  Principals,  to  await  the  first  vacancy. 

Many  go  away  indignant  at  the  refusal  to  admit  their  children, 
and  loudly  complain  that  they  pay  taxes,  and  yet  are  denied  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

But,  how  can  the  school  authorities  help  them  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  put  a  quart  of  water  into  a  pint  bottle. 
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But  many  other  parents,  appreciating  the  situation,  do  regis- 
ter their  children. 

In  some  schools,  the  recorded  list  of  applicants  is  very  large; 
in  more  than  one  case,  exceeding  100. 

I  know  of  instances  in  which  children  on  this  list  have  been 
waiting  for  more  than  six  months  for  their  turn  to  enter  the 
school.     Often,  it  never  comes  during  the  entire  year. 

The  superficial  observer,  as  he  moves  around  the  city,  will 
see,  fronting  upon  the  streets,  many  large  and  spacious  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  city,  occupied  as  school-houses,  and  he 
may  be  tempted  to  consider  the  accommodations  as  quite  cred- 
itable. But  let  him  go  into  the  back-yards  of  these  premises, 
and  there  he  will  frequently  see  one-story  clap-board  shan  ties, 
hiding  as  it  were  from  the  gaze  of  decent  citizens,  put  up  to  ac- 
commodate the  overflow  of  pupils  from  the  main  buildings! 

There  are  forty-two  shanties  of  this  kind,  where  many  parents 
would  scarcely  care  to  stable  their  horses,  occupied  by  thou- 
sands of  children ! 

TJnplastered,  unpainted,  uncomfortable  and  forbidding,  the 
sunshine  now  and  then  gleams  through  the  crevices  in  summer, 
and  the  driving  rains  beat  through  in  winter.  They  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  a  petty  village  in  a  frontier  county ! 

Besides  these,  the  Department  in  its  extremity,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  rent  some  twenty  out-lying  rooms  as  class-rooms,  never 
intended  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose,  at  an  annual  rental 
of  nearly  $7,000. 

This  is  four  per  cent,  on  $175,000,  and  yet  for  $50,000,  the 
city  can  easily  build  and  own  twenty-five  new  class  rooms,  in 
the  best  style,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  health,  the  comfort  and  im- 
provement of  the  children,  I  may  venture  to  ask,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  but  one  reply,  "  Is  this  sound  business  policy?" 

I  have  grouped  these  striking  facts,  and  stripped  the  glamour 
from  what  enthusiasts  call  "  our  splendid  system  of  public  edu- 
cation," to  convince  you  that  the  means  ought  to  be  provided  to 
build  at  least  ten  new  school-houses  of  ten  rooms  each. 

We  have  all  been  accustomed  to  such  parsimony  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  our  city  schools,  that  this  statement 
will  probably  sound  extravagant  to  many. 
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"What!  Spend  $200,000  on  the  erection  of  new  school- 
buildings  in  San  Francisco.     Monstrous!" 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  the  City  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  41,015  by  the  last  census,  has  just  expended 
upon  one  school  structure  the  sum  of  $275,000.  This  is  $75,000 
more  [than  is  required  to  build  the  ten  new  school-houses  for 
primary  pupils,  so  sorely  needed  here. 

What  is  considered  monstrous  extravagance  by  many  of  our 
citizens,  is  only  regarded  as  enlightened  economy  in  a  town 
containing  but  half  the  population  of  our  Eleventh  Ward. 

So  striking  a  contrast  should  challenge  attention,  and  make 
us  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  niggardly  policy.  If  our  great  com- 
mercial city  cannot  afford  the  splendid  liberality  of  Hartford, 
let  us  at  least  approximate  the  modest  outlay  of  frontier  towns 
like  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  they  have  but  recently  com- 
pleted an  elegant  and  spacious  High  School  building,  at  an  ex- 
pense that  would  make  our  economists  shudder. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  furnish  the  luxuries  of  school  accommo- 
dations which  many  other  cities  possess — we  scarcely  expect  to 
obtain  the  conveniences,  but  we  do  appeal  to  your  enlightened 
selfishness,  aside  from  all  higher  motives,  to  supply  at  least  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  census  taken  six  months  ago, 
showed  63,029  children  of  schoolable  age  [between  5  and  17]  in 
this  city.  Of  these,  not  exceeding  40,000  are  in  daily  at- 
tendance in  both  public  and  private  schools.  Making  a  liberal 
allowance  of  13,029  for  those  of  tender  age,  and  for  those  of 
larger  growth  engaged  in  business  or  work  of  some  kind,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  alarming  fact  that  at  least  10,000  of 
our  children  are  idle  in  the  streets — many  of  them  from  com- 
pulsion, and  that  compulsion  from  somebody's  fault!     Whose? 

But,  hapless  waifs  as  they  are,  they  are  being  educated.  But 
their  schools  are  in  the  dens  and  slums  and  dives  of  the  city; 
their  teachers,  the  most  depraved  and  vicious  of  their  older  com- 
panions— their  instruction,  in  vice,  profanity,  obscenity  and  all 
manner  of  uncleanness. 

These  10,000  neglected  children  must,  in  time,  become  10,000 
benighted — too  often  criminal — men  and  women.  And  for  the 
faults  and  crimes  of  those  who  might  be  redeemed  by  the  benef- 
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icent  influence  and  teachings  of  our  public  schools,  our  author- 
ities are  directly  responsible. 

For  their  crimes  the  good  people  of  the  city  must  suffer. 

The  loss  to  the  community  by  their  idleness,  the  money  value 
of  their  depredations,  the  cost  of  maintaining  police  and  crimi- 
nal tribunals,  and  jails  and  prisons,  to  arrest,  try  and  confine 
them,  exceed  many  fold  the  expense  of  educating  them  to  be- 
come good  citizens. 

As  if  in  mockery  of  our  impotence  to  remedy  all  this,  we  have 
in  this  state  what  is  called  "a  compulsory  education  law,"  and 
I  have  been  officially  called  upon  to  enforce  it !  Enforce,  on 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  a  law  to  compel  a  parent  to 
send  his  child  to  school,  when  hundreds  of  parents  are  appeal- 
ing in  vain  for  the  admission  of  their  children,  and  scarcely  a 
day  passes  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  excuse  and  explain  the 
refusal  to  admit  them  ! 

What  a  commentary  upon  the  short-sighted  policy  of  those  in 
authority,  who,  having  eyes,  will  not  see,  and  having  ears,  will 
not  hear. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  present  to  your  view  the  bald  reali- 
ties of  the  situation,  without  an  effort  to  palliate  or  to  gild  them. 
I  have  made  no  attempt  to  magnify  the  gravity  of  the  case,  but 
I  have  felt  that  it  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  allow  evils  so  monstrous 
to  take  root  and  grow,  year  after  year,  which  it  would  be  so 
easy  to  remedy,  and  at  such  comparatively  little  cost.  The 
remedy  rests  with  you  alone,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

ANDREW  J.  MOULDER, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintentendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sib: — I  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1884: 

CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  plan  of  promoting  without  special  exam- 
ination, carried  out  for  the  first  time  last  May,  has  been  productive  of  the 
very  best  results  and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  graduates  of  the 
first  grades  sent  to  the  High  Schools  rank  much  higher  than  those  sent  in  for- 
mer years,  under  the  examination  system.  Instruction  in  the  studies  of  the 
various  grades  was  continued  up  to  the  close  of  school,  and  teachers  and  pupils, 
being  less  tired,  were  better  enabled  to  enjoy  their  midsummer  vacation  and 
take  up  the  work  of  this  year  with  unusual  earnestness  and  energy.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  jn  my  visits  to  the  schools,  I  discover  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  promote  "on  trial,"  at  the  request  of  parents  and  friends. 
The  promotions  at  the  close  of  the  year,  were  made  with  excellent  judg- 
ment; but  if  some  principals  insist  upon  injuring  pupils  by  promoting 
them  before  they  are  fitted  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  higher  grade,  there 
is  no  remedy,  in  the  absence  of  an  Inspecting  Board,  except  to  return  to  the 
method  of  written  examinations. 

Promotion  "on  trial"  was  forbidden  years  ago  by  an  order  of  the  Boaid 
and  that  order  has  not  been  revoked.  Principals,  therefore,  have  no  authority 
whatever  to  make  such  promotions.  They  have  the  right  under  the  rules  to  pro 
mote  pupils  permanently  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and  pupils 
so  advanced  should  be  as  well  entitled  to  remain  in  the  higher  grades  as  those 
put  forward  at  the  regular  time. 

This  trial  promotion  business  would  be  silly  if  it  were  not  so  mischievous. 
Surely  all  good  teachers  know  when  a  pupil  is  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  a 
higher  grade,  and  all  sensible  parents  ought  to  see  that  it  will  not  make  a 
child  a  better  scholar  to  place  him  in  a  higher  grade  if  he  is  unable  to  perform 
the  work  required  therein.  On  the  contrary,  the  child  seeing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  attempting  to  keep  up,  becomes  idle  and  disheartened,  and  generally 
manages  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  getting  into  mischief.  Instead  of  yielding 
to  the  entreaties  of  parents  in  this  respect,  teachers  should  kindly  explain 
that  such  a  course  would  do  the  pupil  an  injury.  Children  should  be  "tried  " 
for  promotion  in  the  lower  grade  instead  of  the  higher.  The  boy,  or  man 
either,  who  does  the  business  in  hand  well,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  do  more 
difficult  work  properly.  The  argument  in  favor  of  promotion  on  "trial  "is 
that  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  do  better;  that  is,  because  a  pupil  idles 
or  for  any  cause  is  unable  to  perform  the  work  of,  say  the  fourth  grade,  he 
should,  to  encourage  him,  be  honored  by  promotion,  like  those  who  had  earned 
it,  and  be  expected  to  do  the  third  grade  work  with  ease,  always  premising 
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that  in  case  of  failure  he  be  returned  to  the  fourth  grade.  Thus  the  pupil 
gains  nothing  from  the  higher  instruction  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  receive 
and  loses  the  lower  which  he  needs. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  changes  of  most  importance  in  connection  with  the  High  Schools,  were 
the  establishment  of  a  Commercial  School  for  both  sexes,  and  the  re-classifi- 
cation of  the  Boys'  High  School. 

In  May,  1883,  the  enrollment  of  the  latter  was  229,  the  enrollment  for  the 
year  having  been  339,  thus  showing  a  falling  off,  at  the  close,  of  about  one- 
third.  Complaint  was  made  that  the  number  of  teachers  (nine)  was  too  large 
for  the  average  attendance  of  pupils;  it  was  urged  that  the  school  was  con- 
ducted mainly  as  a  feeder  for  the  classical  department  of  the  State  University, 
while  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  young  men  who  attend  the  High 
School,  succeed  in  reaching  the  University;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  improper 
to  spend  so  much  money  for  so  little  practical  benefit,  while  the  smallness  of 
the  school  allowance  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  overcrowded  Primary  Schools.  The  feeling  against  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  was  aggravated  by  deportment  troubles  springing  from 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  to  frequently 
indulge  in  practical  jokes  calculated  to  annoy  the  instructors  and  amuse  the 
students. 

Many  radical  remedies,  from  the  dismissal  of  the  principal  to  the  temporary 
closing  of  the  school,  were  suggested;  but  more  moderate  councils  prevailed. 
One  teacher,  whose  intention  it  was  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  was  dropped 
and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  re-classify  the  school  so  as 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  still  another  assistant,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following  term.  Under  the  plan  previously  followed,  each  teacher 
instructed  the  pupils  generally,  in  some  special  branch  or  branches,  the  stu- 
dents going  from  room  to  room  as  the  lessons  changed.  I  saw  that  if  this 
method  were  continued  it  would  be  impossible  to  .make  the  saving  demanded, 
and  I  therefore  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  only  practical  way  of  saving 
another  teacher  at  the  Boys'  High  School,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term  had  increased  to  300, 
would  be  by  the  establishment  of  fixed  classes — with  numbers  as  nearly  equal 
as  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  would  permit — each  under  the 
control  of  a  specified  teacher.  As  a  large  share  of  the  disorderly  conduct 
complained  of  took  place  when  the  students  passed  from  room  to  room,  at  the 
close  of  the  different  recitations,  I  thought  it  better,  and  so  recommended, 
that  whenever  special  instruction  demanded  it,  the  teachers  should  exchange 
rooms,  instead  of  the  classes,  excepting,  of  course,  when  the  subject  could  be 
best  dealt  with  in  some  particular  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sciences. 
This  plan,  slightly  modified  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Blackburn,  is  now  in  force  and  would,  I  believe,  give  general  satisfaction,  if 
the  classes  were  less  crowded.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  enrollment 
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has  increased  from  230  to  about  300  since  it  was  first  proposed  to  reduce  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  attendance  has  been  much  more  constant,  since  the  new 
classification  went  into  effect,  than  during  corresponding  periods  previously. 

THE    COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL. 

The  wonderful  success  and  rapid  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  this  school 
dispose  of,  once  and  for  all,  the  assertions  so  repeatedly  made  by  those  op- 
posed to  its  establishment,  that  it  could  do  no  good  and  that  the  public  inter- 
est did  not  demand  it.  That  the  practical  training  and  education  in  the  ways 
of  business  and  the  things  which  mercantile  people  should  know,  given  by 
this  school,  has  a  market  value,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  90  percent,  of 
the  members  of  the  first  (half  term)  graduating  class  almost  immediately 
obtained  situations  in  various  business  houses.  Now  that  the  utility  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Commercial  School  are  proved  by  the  test  of  experiment  it  is 
difficult  to  ascribe  a  worthy  motive  for  the  insensate  opposition  to  its  establish- 
ment. Without  at  all  taking  into  account  the  number  of  graduates  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  who  do  not  enter  the  High  School  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  spend  time  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  which  will  not  enable 
them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  if  we  consider  that  of  all  the  young  people  who 
attend  the  Boys'  High  School  not  more  than  two  in  thirty  pass  on  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  while  the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  at  once  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  living,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  unwise  to  arrange  the  High  School  course  of  study  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  young  men  to  enter  the  University  or  some  eastern 
college  and  to  me,  at  least,  it  seems  almost  a  crime  that,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commercial  School,  no  adequate  steps  were  taken,  beyond  the 
Grammar  Schools,  to  properly  prepare  the  bread  winners  for  that  inevitable 
struggle  in  which  only  the  fittest  survive. 

When  the  integrity,  energy  and  business  capacity  of  our  next  generation  of 
merchants  shall  have  doubled  the  trade  and  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  good 
name  of  our  city,  I  believe  many  a  millionaire  will  look  back  with  feelings'  of 
respect  and  gratitude  upon  the  founders  of  the  first  Commercial  Public  School 
of  San  Francisco. 

STUDIES   IN  THE  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  course  of  study  just  published  I  have  endeavored,  with  the  co- 
operation of  fie  Principals,  Messrs.  Swett  and  Blackburn,  to  render  the  work 
of  the  High  Schools  more  practical.  By  the  direction  of  the  Board,  instruction 
in  Physics  has  been  made  more  general  in  both  schools  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Swett,  Arithmetic  is  to  receive  more  attention  than  formerly  in  the 
Girls  High  School.  I  cannot  however  say  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
"course"  in  either  High  School.  Of  the  essential  and  utilitarian  subjects  I 
believe  that  only  those  should  be  taught  in  which  the  assistance  of  an  instruc- 
tor is  necessary.     I  consider  that  students  of  the  High  Schools  should  be  able 

to  study  some  things — History  for  example — without  the  daily  assistance  of 
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the  teacher.  I  think  if  languages  other  than  English  must  be  taught,  modern 
living  ones  should  be  preferred  to  ancient  dead  ones.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  discourage  the  study  of  what  is  termed  Word  Analysis.  I  believe  our 
schools  should  teach  the  literal  or  derivative  significations  of  words  as  com- 
pared with  their  current  meanings  and,  in  this  sense,  Latin  and  Greek  still 
live. 

Neither  do  I  wish  to  see  the  scheme  of  public  education  broken  by  discon- 
necting the  High  Schools  from  the  University.  To  be  sure,  the  University, 
being  at  the  head,  should  be  so  managed  and  arranged  that  the  elementary 
schools  could,  naturally,  work  up  to  it,  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  their  pupils 
and  to  the  public.  It  should  furnish  an  education  of  greater  practical  value  than 
that  of  any  other  public  school.  Perhaps  it  does;  but  if  so,  our  Boys'  High 
School  sorely  misrepresents  it.  Unless  this  year  prove  exceptional  we  shall 
send  to  the  University  to  be  distributed  among  its  eight  regular  courses,  lead- 
ing to  a  degree,  and  its  "courses  at  large,"  "special  courses"  and  "partial 
courses,"  which  do  not  lead  to  a  degree — twenty  High  School  boys  out  of  the 
three  hundred  now  in  attendance,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  are 
studying  for  one  particular  course  of  the  University,  viz:  the  Classical. 

I  do  believe  that  the  ladder  of  "public  education  should  have  one  end  in 
the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  University;"  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  round 
of  that  ladder  next  to  the  top,  weakened  by  the  methods  referred  to.  If,  of 
three  hundred  boys  in  the  High  School,  fifty  intend  to  enter  the  University  and 
the  others  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  can  find  employment,  then  I  say  fifty 
should  be  specially  prepared  for  the  University  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
should  be  prepared,  so  far  as  the  school  can  do  it,  for  the  business  they  desire 
to  pursue,  and  further,  the  University  should  render  its  fifty  capable  of  making 
a  better  living  and  of  being  more  valuable  to  their  fellow-men.  By  all  means 
prepare  those  who  mean  to  go  there  and  in  what  they  intend  to  study  when 
they  get  there,  for  the  University;  but  do  not  keep  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bright  young  men  studying  something  that  not  ten  of  them  will  ever  turn  to 
practical  use  and  which  excludes  other  studies  that  would  be  of  value  to  all  and 
of  which  many  are  certain  to  feel  the  need. 

I  am  satisfied  that  many  more  of  the  studies  should  be  made  what  is  termed 
"optional."  I  think  an  intelligent  parent  should  have  the  right  to  determine, 
in  great  measure,  what  studies  his  child  should  take  up  or  omit,  when  he  or 
she  enters  the  High  School.  Time  becomes  daily  more  and  more  precious. 
Knowledge  increases  so  fast  that  like  division  of  labor,  division  of  study 
becomes  more  and  more  a  necessity  and,  I  believe,  it  should  commence  in  the 
High  Schools,  or  sooner.  I  think  also  that  whenever  parent  and  pupil  desire 
the  discontinuance  of  any  optional  study,  the  pupil  should  at  once  be  allowed 
to  drop  it. 

THE   NORMAL   CLASS. 

As  the  applications  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Class  were  very  numerous, 
while  the  Board  did  not  think  it  proper,  in  view  of  the  small  appropriation,  to 
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jpen  another  class,  the  plan  outlined  in  the  following  circular  was  approved 
by  the  classification  committee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

San  Francisco,  July  23, 1884. 
To  Principals: 

The  Normal  Class  of  the  G.  H.  S.  is  now  organized  as  follows:  Each  one-third 
of  the  class  is  to  spend  a  month  at  a  time  (Friday  afternoons  excepted)  among 
the  schools  of  the  Department,  learning  to  teach. 

Principals  will  kindly  place  the  students  assigned  to  their  schools  in  classes 
where  (1)  they  will  be  of  most  use  to  the  teachers,  and  (2)  where  the  teachers  are 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  students. 

In  this,  the  most  important  work  of  the  Normal  Class,  it  is  intended  that  the 
student-teachers  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  encounter  and  overcome  difficul- 
ties arising  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  for  which  no  amount  of  theory  would  be 
a  sufficient  preparation.  In  the  proper  pursuance  of]  this  object,  it  is  expected 
that  the  young  ladies  of  the  Normal  Class  will  become  valuable  assistants  in  the 
overcrowded  classes  of  the  Primary  Department  and  that,  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  in  this  capacity,  whatever  mistakes  t  heir  inexperience  may 
lead  them  into  will  be  kindly  corrected  by  the  class  teachers  and  principals  in 
whose  charge  they  may  be. 

Principals  will  send  monthly  reports  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent's  office, 
giving  the  names  of  the  students  and  of  the  teachers  to  whose  classes  they  were 
assigned;  the  absences  and  tardinesses*  of  students,  with  excuses  rendered,  if 
any;  also  setting  forth  their  success  (natural  or  otherwise)  as  teachers,  and  their 
readiness  in  taking  suggestions. 

All  the  Primary  and  Grammer  Schools  will  be  visited.  Each  student-teacher 
will  work  in  three  different  schools  during  the  year. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

A.  J.  MOULDER, 

Superintendent. 

*Student-teachers,  like  the  regular  teachers,  must  be  present  in  the  schools  to 
which  they  may  be  assigned  at  8:45  A.  m.  During  the  fifteen  minutes  before 
school  opens,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  class  teachers  and 
principals. 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  scheme,  the  instructor  is  not  obliged  to  give 
attention  to  more  than  two-thirds  (forty-four)  of  the  entire  number  of  students 
at  any  one  time  while  the  other  third  (twenty-two)  is  constantly  engaged  in 
teaching,  thus  greatly  enlarging  and  improving  their  opportunities  for  overcom- 
ing the  practical  difficulties  of  the  class  room. 

As  the  originator  of  this  plan  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  note  its  success 
as  judged  by  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Principals.  If  space  permitted  I 
should  be  pleased  to  quote  from  these  statements;  but  as  it  does  not,  I  will 
only  say  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  Principals  testify  to  the  great 
earnestness  and  desire  for  information  displayed  by  the  student-teachers  in 
everything  appertaining  to  their  future  profession;  while,  in  many  instances 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  natural  teaching  ability  and  governing  power 
shown  by  the  young  ladies  in  managing,  unaided,  primary  classes  of  the 
various  grades. 
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The  Principals  and  Assistants  deserve  the  utmost  credit  for  the  courteous  and 
skillful  manner  in  which  they  introduce  and  guide  these  young  people  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  difficult  and  novel  requirements  of  class  management. 
Under  the  old  system  by  which  each  student-teacher  remained  but  a  week  at 
a  time  in  the  schools  visited  and  then  returned  to  report  what  she  had  seen, 
the  Principals  complained  that  they  did  not  have  the  students  long  enough  to 
make  any  use  of  them  and  frequently  intimated  that  they  disliked  being 
criticised  by  young  girls  who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  by  the  teacher.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  Principals  frequently 
apply  for  ' '  Normal  Oirls  "  and  I  have  heard  several  times  lately  that  many  of 
them  succeed  better  than  some  of  the  regular  substitutes. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  and  I  think  Mr.  Swett  begins  to  agree  with  me, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  send  these  young  ladies  out  for  practice  in  teaching 
half  instead  of  one-third  of  the  time. 

Under  this  arrangement,  with  a  two  years  course,  the  class  might  be 
increased  to  one  hundred.  During  the  second  year,  substitutes  might  be 
drawn  from  the  teaching  division  of  the  class  and  the  Board  should  adopt  a 
rule  that  all  vacancies  open  to  inexperienced  teachers  should  thereafter  be  filled 
by  graduates  of  the  Normal  Class  only.  I  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of 
admitting  to  the  advantages  of  the  Normal  Class  a  few  young  men,  graduates 
of  the  Boys'  High  School,  or  others  as  the  Board  might  decide.  If  we  are  to 
have  male  teachers  at  all,  they  need  training  just  as  much  as  the  female 
teachers. 

The  Friday  afternoon  lectures  on  kindergarten  methods  constitute  another 
marked  improvement  in  the  training  of  the  student  teachers. 

At  her  own  expense,  the  teacher  of  the  Normal  Class,  has  employed  a  com- 
petent instructor  to  explain  the  kindergarten  games,  songs,  etc.,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  them.  I  have  assurance  from  Principals  that  this  branch 
of  the  student  teachers'  education  does  much  to  put  them  ahead  of  the  un- 
trained members  of  the  Regular  Substitute  Class.  I  am  very  certain  the  in- 
formation thus  acquired  by  the  sixty-six  young  ladies  of  the  Normal  Class  is 
of  great  consequence,  and  I  am  equally  certain  the  expense,  not  over  twenty 
dollars  per  month,  should  be  borne  by  the  city  and  not  by  one  of  the  hardest 
worked  teachers  in  the  Department. 

teachers'  certificates  in  the  normal  class. 

If  the  board  would  extend  the  course  of  training  in  the  Normal  Class 
to  two  years,  second  grade  Teachers'  Certificates  might  be  issued  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year,  to  all  those  who  would  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  subjects  required  by  law  for  the  instruction  of  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  those  who  would  have  passed 
satisfactorily  in  the  extra  subjects  upon  which  persons  desiring  'first  grade 
certificates  are  examined  by  the  City  Board  of  Examination,  ghould  be  granted 
first  grade  certificates,  provided,  in  both  cases,  the  Principals'  reports  of  the 
class-room  work  of  the  candidates,  were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  framers  of  our  State  Constitution  intended 
that  Boards  of  Education  might  either  examine  candidates  for  certificates,  or 
delegate  their  power  in  this  respect;  but  as  there  seems  to  be  a  disagreement 
about  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  word  "control"  in  the  Constitution  and  as 
the  State  law  authorizes  City  Boards  of  Examination  to  grant  certificates,  it 
wou  Id  be  safer,  and  it  certainly  could  do  no  harm,  to  require  the  Board  of 
Examination  to  exercise  some  slight  supervision  over  the  examinations  of  the 
Normal  Class  students  and  to  sign  their  certificates  as  they  do  those  granted 
to  all  other  candidates  within  their  jurisdiction. 

RULES    OF   THE   BOARD. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  most  of  the  amendments  to  the  rules, 
suggested  in  my  last  annual  report,  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  Board. 
Some  of  those  omitted,  however,  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  I  again  respectfully  recommend  their  adoption. 

They  are: 

1 .  That  section  22,  page  32,  be  altered  to  read  as  follows: 

' '  Teachers  shall  visit  during  the  year  the  classes  of  at  least  two  schools,  other 
than  their  own,  their  absence  not  to  exceed  one  day  in  each  term.  Assistants 
will  report  in  writing  to  their  Principals  upon  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
government  pursued  in  the  schools  visited.  Visits  may  be  made  by  half-days. 
Principals  shall,  when  they  can  afford  the  time,  take  charge  of  the  classes  of 
visiting  Assistants." 

2.  That  the  following  be  substituted  for  the  last  sentence  of  section  27, 
page  33: 

"  Pupils  may  be  dismissed  at  2  o'clock  on  the  day  of  this  meeting.  Except 
as  here  provided  Principals  shall  not  have  power  to  call  teachers'  meetings 
during  school  hours." 

3.  That  section  85  be  amended  to  rea^l: 

"They  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age." 
In  my  report  for  1882-3,  -I  endeavored  to  give  good  reasons  for  these  recom- 
mendations. The  rule  first  alluded  to,  section  22,  gives  the  Principals  only, 
authority  to  visit  other  schools.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Assistants 
being  generally  less  experienced  than  the  Principals,  and  in  most  cases,  not 
having  been  prepared  for  the  duties  of  the  class-room  by  any  regular  system 
of  training,  need  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  visiting  other  schools,  much 
more  than  those  now  accorded  that  privilege.  I  therefore  earnestly  urge  upon 
.  the  Board,  for  the  reasons  given  in  last  year's  report  and  for  this  additional 
one,  the  alteration  of  the  section  as  indicated. 

In  relation  to  my  second  recommendation,  namely^to  dismiss  school  at  2 
p.  m.,  on  the  day  of  teachers'  meetings,  I  have  to  say,  1st,  but  fifteen 
minutes  will  be  lost  to  the  greater  number  of  primary  classes  and  half  an  hour 
to  the  others;  2d,  in  grammar  schools  having  primary  grades,  the  primary 
teachers  are  forced  to  wait  until  the  dismissal  of  the  grammar  classes.  The 
present  regulation,  which  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  last  Board, 
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causes  a  hurrying  over  of  and  lack  of  attention  to  the  very  important  matters 
which  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  at  those  meetings.  Indeed  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances  the  meetings  are  not  held  at  all.  A 
rather  foolish  regulation,  as  applied  to  the  entire  Department,  caused  no  doubt 
by  the  rudeness  of  a  few,  prevents  Principals  from  correcting  the  mistakes  of 
the  teacher  in  the  class-room.  Where  then  are  the  Principals  to  teach  the 
Assistants  proper  methods  and  to  give  that  instruction  which  constiutes  the  only 
professional  training  most  of  our  teachers  have  ever  received  ? 

As  to  the  last  amendment  respecting  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission 
of  pupils  to  Evening  School,  I  gave  last  year  and  have  again  given  very  fully 
this  year,  in  the  reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Evening  Schools,  good  reasons 
why  children  should  not  be  received  in  those  schools  at  so  early  an  age.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  if  the  Evening  Schools  are  maintained  to  furnish  the 
necessities  of  an  education  for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  Day  Schools,  it  is 
wrong  to  admit  twelve  year  old  children  to  the  former  who,  but  for  this 
regulation  would  be  peacefully  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  latter.  At 
present,  at  least,  in  view  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  school  fund,  it  seems 
to  me  absolutely  improper  to  go  on  opening  class  after  class  for  the  accomoda- 
tion of  parents  who,  very  frequently,  without  the  least  necessity,  send  their 
children  to  work  at  twelve  or  younger. 

DISOBEDIENCE   OF   RULES. 

■  Considering  the  liability,  of  late  years  probability,  of  a  complete  change  in 
the  Directory  every  two  years,  and  the  desire  to  alter  the  rules  which  seems  to 
take  possession  of  every  new  Board,  before  even  a  majority  of  the  members 
become  at  all  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  Department,  the  'Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco'  are  very  good  indeed. 
The  regulations  have  sprung  from  the  evident  wants  of  the  Department  or  have 
been  framed  from  time  to  time  for  'the  correction  of  abuses.  But  whether 
rules  are  the  best  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  faithfully  observe 
them  and  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  Principals,  1st,  to  cheerfully  comply  with 
the  regulations  themselves,  and  2d,  to  see  that  the  Assistants  do  so  likewise. 
Directors  who  permit  exceptions  to  the  rules,  that  is,  authorize  their  suspen- 
sion, do  individually  that  which  legally  calls  for  the  united  action  of  nine 
members — three-fourths  of  the  Board.  Whoever  does  this — and  such  things 
have  frequently  been  done — disrespects  himself  by  disregarding  his  own  com- 
mandments and  proves  conclusively  that  he  has  no  proper  conception  of  the 
impartial  discipline  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  large  school  de- 
partment. Directors  should  amend  or  repeal  faulty  regulations;  but  they 
should  remember  that  no  action  out  of  accord  with  existing  rules  can  be  taken 
unless  authorized  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  Board. 

Principals  are  the  executive  officers  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  enforce,  in 
their  respective  schools,  the' rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  that  is  of  the 
public,  for  the  Directors  are  the  delegates  of  the  people.  Now  if  a  Director 
has  no  power  to  authorize  exceptions  to  the  rules,  by  what  right,  it  may  be 
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asked,  do  Principals  assume  the  privilege,  for  such  they  evidently  consider  it, 
not  only  of  disregarding  but  of  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  rules  in  the  manual  ?  In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  find  that 
the  very  best  Principals  and  Assistants,  those  about  whom  complaints  are 
seldom  or  never  made  at  this  office,  have  no  trouble  in  obeying  implicitly  the 
directions  of  the  Board;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  very  teachers  about  whom 
complaint,  generally  well  founded,  is  oftenest  made,  are  those  who  plead 
ignorance  of  the  regulations  and  who,  even  when  their  duty  is  pointed  out* 
obey  only  through  fear  or  under  compulsion.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
disobedient  make  poor  commanders.  In  the  case  of  Principals  who  treat  the 
rules  with  contempt,  I  would  say,  those  who  will  not  obey  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  command. 

The  very  first  section  of  the  "Duties  of  Teachers  "  reads:  "All  teachers 
are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  rules  that  relate  to  their 
school  duties."  Two-thirds  of  the  time  spent  by  the  Superintendent,  Deputy 
and  Inspector  in  settling  controversies  between  parents  and  teachers,  might 
be  saved  and  given  to  the  inspection  of  the  schools  if  teachers  generally,  and 
Principals  especially,  would  strictly  obey  this  rule,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
one-third  would  be  saved  by  a  strict  compliance  with  Sec.  59. 

"Sec.  59.  Principals  and  Assistants  shall  read  to  their  pupils  the  Rules 
which  govern  them,  on  the  first  school  day  of  every  month." 

Sec.  25  provides  that,  Principals  shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  and 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  under  pain  of  suspension,  any  willful 
violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Department  by  Assistants;  but,  except  in  one  or 
two  special  cases,  there  is  no  punishment  provided  for  the  direct  infringement 
of  rules  by  the  Principals  themselves. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  number  of  rules  be  lessened,  and  that  any 
teacher  found  disobeying  any  one  of  them,  be  liable  to  suspension  by  the 
Superintendent,  pending  investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

In  last  year's  report,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  years  the  State 
Library  Fund  had  been  misapplied.  I  think,  possibly,  my  remarks  helped 
to  procure  maps  and  charts  for  a  few  schools,  but  there  was  no  systematic 
distribution  of  the  fund.  Only  those  who  asked  received,  and  the  schools 
most  in  need  of  apparatus  got  nothing. 

The  following  sections  of  the  State  Law  explain  the  responsibility  of  Boards 
of  Education  in  this  connection: 

1712.  "  The  Board  of  Trustees  and  City  Board  of  Education  must  expend 
the  Library  Fund,  together  with  such  moneys  as  may  be  added  thereto  by  do- 
nation, in  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  and  books  for  a  school  library." 

1714.  "  In  cities  not  divided  into  school  districts,  the  Library  Fund  con- 
sists of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  one  thousand  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  annually  taken  from  the  State  School  Fund 
apportioned  to  the  city." 
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19.  "  Except  in  cases  where  a  different  punishment  is  prescribed  by  this 
Code,  every  offense  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  both." 

176.  "  Every  willful  omission  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined  by  law  upon 
any  public  officer,  or  person  holding  any  public  trust  or  employment,  where 
no  special  provision  shall  have  been  made  for  the  punishment  of  such  delin- 
quency, is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor." 

This  Department  is  much  in  need  of  apparatus,  especially  good,  plain, 
heavily  printed,  wall  maps.  For  the  reason  that  instruction  in  Geography 
would  thus  become  more  pleasurable  as  well  as  valuable  to  the  pupils,  while 
it  would  bring  about  a  great  saving  in  the  purchase  of  books,  I  purposely  ar- 
ranged the  course  of  study  so  that  this  subject  should  be  taught  in  the  lower 
grades,  from  wall  maps  principally.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Library 
Fund  be  set  apart  for  application  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  that  it  be  di- 
vided among  the  schools:  1st.,  directly  in  proportion  to  the  attendance,  and, 
2nd. ,  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  supplies  of  this  kind  granted  to  each  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sec.  1687  of  the  State  Law  provides  that  "  beginners  shall  be  taught  for  the 
first  two  years  by  teachers  who  have  had  at  least  four  years'  experience;  and 
such  teachers  shall  rank  in  point  of  salary,  with  those  of  first  grade."  We 
have  never  complied  with  either  of  the  requirements  of  this  section.  I  can 
see  why,  with  our  small  appropriations,  it  is  impracticable  to  give  first  grade 
salaries  to  8th  and  7th  grade  teachers;  but  I  cannot  see  why  inexperienced 
teachers  are  not  put  in  charge  of  6th  and  5th  grades  instead  of  the  classes  of 
beginners  which  need  to  be  handled  with  such  delicate  skill. 

The  State  Law  provides  that  teachers  of  the  8th  and  7th  grades  be  paid  the 
same  salaries  as  those  of  the  1st  grade.  It  has  generally  been  considered  im- 
possible to  comply  with  this  provision.  I  do  not  consider  it  so.  If  the 
children  of  the  first  year  were  required  to  attend  school  during  the  afternoon 
only  and  those  of  the  second  year  diiring  the  forenoon  only,  experienced 
teachers  might  take  charge  of  two  of  these  half  day  classes  daily  and  thus 
earn,  at  a  saving  to  the  Department,  First  Grade  salary. 

I  know  of  but  one  teacher,  available  as  a  substitute,  who  holds  a  High 
School  certificate;  and  as  teachers  of  both  the  High  Schools  are  frequently 
absent,  I  would  suggest  that  questions  for  High  School  certificates  be  issued 
at  the  next  semi-annual  examinations  and  that  at  least  two  holders  (one  male 
and  one  female)  of  such  certificates  be  added  to  the  Substitute  class. 

There  are  many  other  matters  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Department 
and  to  the  public  which  I  would  like  to  dwell  upon,  as,  for  example,  the  in- 
creasing necessity  for  more  thorough  inspection  of  the  schools,  the  injury  done 
the  standing  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools  by  the  combination  of  education 
and  business,  and  the  seeming  overshadowing  influence  of  the  latter,  in  the 
Board,  etc.;  but  in  deference  to  your  warning  that  the  funds  will  not  admit 
of  a  long  report,  I  here  close.        Respectfully  Submitted. 

JOSEPH  O'CONNOR, 

Deputy  Supt. 
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REPORT  ON  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


A.  J.  Moulder,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Sir  : — I   respectfully   submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  City  Evening  Schools  for  the  year  ending  June,  1884: 

STATISTICS. 

1883.  1884. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,    male 2,406  2,573 

"                   "             "          female 253  349 

Total 2,659    2,922 

Increase 263 

Average  number  belonging 1,154    1,246 

Increase 192 

Average  daily  attendance 924    l.fcl 

Increase 197 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  average  number  belonging 87        90 

Increase 3 

Considering  that  but  one  outside  class  was  opened  during  the  year,  namely, 
that  at  the  Haight  school,  and  that,  about  the  same  time,  a  class  was  closed 
at  the  Mission,  while  all  through  the  year  everything  possible  was  done  to 
discourage  the  admission  of  very  young  applicants,  the  marked  increase  in 
the  attendance,  and  more  especially  in  the  percentage  of  attendance,  is  very 
satisfactory. 

During  my  incumbency,  as  Inspector  of  these  schools,  my  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  there- 
in. This  I  hoped  to  accomplish  by  re-establishing  proper  order  and  discipline 
and  training  the  young  teachers  in  what  my  experience  led  me  to  believe  were 
the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  peculiar  difficulties  constantly  besetting  the 
teacher  of  evening  school.  I  also  endeavored  to  make  the  parents  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  necessity  for  punctuality 
and  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  children,  by  setting  apart  one  evening  a 
week,  upon  which  I  per  sonally  heard,  explained  to  the  parents,  and  settled, 
every  case  in  which  a  pupil  was  charged  with  breach  of  rule  or  infringement 
of  the  regulations.  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  not  only  did  I  find 
the  parents,  with  very  few  exceptions,  perfectly  reasonable  and  ready  to  com- 
ply with  my  wishes  regarding  their  children,  but  I  found  them  of  the  very 
greatest  assistance  in  establishing  that  order,  respect  for  teachers,  and  general 
sincerity,  without  which  pupils  can  do  themselves  no  real  good  in  any  school, 
but  especially  in  night  school.  I  would  advise  my  successors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  evening  schools  to  continue  this  plan,  or  one  similar,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  youths  in  attendance  seems  to  be 
ever  on  the  increase.  There  is  no  room  for  nonsense  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
where  there  is  frecpient  communication  and  a  perfect  understanding  between 
teacher  and  parent. 

The  teachers,  too,  did  their  part  nobly.  During  the  school  year  ending 
May,  1884,  if  I  except  the  poor  attendance  in  a  very  few  classes,  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  city  evening  school  in  which  pupils  and 
teachers   were   doing   better   work  in  their  respective  spheres.     I  repeat  it — 
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these  schools  could  not  have  been  raised  from  the  confusion  in  which  I  found 
them  to  the  splendid  condition  in  which  I  left  them,  without  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  cheerful,  eager  and  intelligent 
obedience  of  the  assistants . 

EXPERIENCED   TEACHERS. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  almost  all  the  teachers  of  last  term  have  been  re- 
elected; 1st,  because  they  richly  deserved  to  be;  2d,  because  their  experi- 
ence in  evening  school  renders  them  more  valuable  than  any  new  set  who 
might  be  put  in  their  places;  and,  3rd,  because  a  Board  of  Education  has  at 
last  been  found  willing,  for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  to  forego  their  patronage 
to  this  extent.  The  great  want  for  the  management  and  enlightenment  of 
those  pupils,  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  human  development  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, decadence,  is  a  staff  of  sensible,  broad-minded  teachers,  whose  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  understand  the  pupils  and  to  know  their  necessi- 
ties; men  and  women  who  do  not  live  in  books  merely;  strong,  quiet,  ener- 
getic people,  whose  power  to  control  is  smooth  and  finn  as  a  rope  of  silk. 

The  present  Board  has  placed  evening  school  teachers,  regarding  continu- 
ance in  position,  upon  the  same  footing  as  teachers  of  the  day  schools.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  next  Board  will  still  further  improve  the  standing  of 
evening  teachers  by  refusing  to  elect  any  person  to  a  vacancy  unless  he  shall 
have  had  a  successful  experience  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  day  schools  or  of 
one  year  in  the  night  schools  of  this  or  some  other  city.  Nominations  should 
also  be  made  by  the  Board,  and  no  more  ladies  should  be  elected  until  asuf- 
ficient  number  of  male  teachers  is  supplied  to  instruct  the  men  now  in  attend- 
ance, and  those  who  would  enter  if  they  were  not  apprehensive  of  being 
placed  under  the  control  of  ladies  younger  than  themselves. 

UNGRADED     CLASSES. 

The  number  of  ungraded  classes  has,  during  the  year,  been  increased  from 
one  to  three  by  dividing  the  men's  class  and  establishing  one  for  females. 
Outside  of  the  special  classes,  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  ones  attended 
by  adults.  Grown-up  beginners  do  not  like  to  start  on  the  educational  road 
in  the  company  of  smart  infants.  They  are  ashamed  of  their  illiteracy,  and 
desire  to  be  with  their  own  kind.  As  the  number  of  classes  of  men,  women 
and  girls  would  increase,  they  could  be  better  graded. 

A  SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  girls  and  workwomen  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  evening  school.  I  believe  the  reason  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  except  in  the  ungraded  class,  there  are  no  separate 
schools  for  females.  I  believe  that  if  a  school  building,  centrally  located, 
were  selected  and  put  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  lady,  a  female  even- 
ing school  of  several  classes  might  at  once  be  organized. 
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SELECTION    OF   TEACHERS. 


The  Board  has  done  another  good  thing  in  rescinding  the  rule  forbidding 
the  appointment  of  day  teachers  to  positions  in  evening  school.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  in  but  two  or  three  instances,  and  then  only  to  special  classes, 
elected  day  teachers.  But  they  have  done  wisely,  in  making  it  possible  to 
select  from  the  large  body  of  tried  and  successful  instructors  to  be  found 
in  the  day  schools. 

In  1879,  when  Directors  first  seemed  to  think  they  might  extend  their 
"patronage"  by  taking  up  the  cry  of  double  salary,  I  made  the  following  re- 
marks, in  my  "  Evening  School  Report,"  on  the  "appointment  of  teachers." 

*  *  *  "As  the  real  object  of  school  teaching  is  the  proper  instruction  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  scholars,  one  would  imagine  that  it  is  the  clear 
duty  of  Directors  to  emplov  the  best  teachers  they  can  find  for  the  salary  allowed. 

*  *  The  supply  of  able  and  energetic  male  teachers  in  California  is  at  least  not 
greater  than  the  demand.  Hence,  good  male  teachers  cannot  long  remain  unem- 
ployed in  the  daytime.  If  it  is  unfair  to  retain  teachers  in  night  schools  who  are 
employed  during  the  day,  then,  all  who  obtain  work  in  daytime  should  imme- 
diately be  dismissed  from  night  school.  A  pretty  night  school  we  should  have  if 
such  were  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  fine  teachers,  truly,  they 
would  be  who  would  rest  satisfied  with  a  maximum  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per 
month!  Occasionally,  a  deserving  teacher  is  to  be  found  who  is  not  employed 
during  the  day,  but  the  great  majority  of  this  class  are  out  of  position,  either 
because  they  lack  ability,  or  having  it,  are  nomads  who  are  constitutionally  unable 
to  remain  long  in  one  place." 

Every  word  of  the  foregoing  has  since  been  proved  prophetic,  by  actual  experi- 
ence. A  Board  of  Education  did  decide  that  "No  teacher  employed  in  the 
day  schools  shall  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  the  evening  schools."  This  deci- 
sion was  reached,  ostensibly,  for  two  reasons:  1st,  that  those  employed  in  the 
day  schools  had  salary  enough;  2d,  that  the  labor  of  teaching  during  the  day 
would  render  instructors  unequal  to  the  task  of  working  two  hours  additional 
at  night.  The  real  reason  was,  as  I  heard  Directors  openly  avow,  that  the 
Evening  School  Committee  might  have  more  patronage,  whatever  the  inner 
meaning  of  that  may  be.  No  one  even  pretended  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
the  students.  Now,  how  did  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  result  ?  In  the 
appointment  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  students  of  law  and  medi- 
cine and  of  the  University — persons  whose  mental  strain  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  day  school  teacher  ;  in  the  selection  of  special 
teachers  of  book-keeping,  who  kept  books  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
5  or  6  in  the  afternoon,  thereby  obtaining  a  much  greater  salary  than  the  av- 
erage teacher  ;  of  drawing,  who  were  busy  all  day  long  at  lithographing,  or 
in  the  drawing  room  of  a  machine  shop  ;  of  languages,  one  a  physician,  the 
others  employed  giving  private  lessons  all  day  long;  in  the  selection  of  a  large 
corps  of  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  had  never  taught  before,  but  were 
elected  to  evening  school  simply  because,  although  they  had  some  influence, 
they  had  not  sufficient  to  obtain  positions  in  day  schools.  For  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  patronage,  and,  as  usual,  with   entire   disregard  of  the  welfare 
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of  the  students,  another  rule  was  passed,  stating  that  ' '  the  appointment  of 
no  evening  school  teacher  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  one 
school  term"  of  half  a  year.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  present  Board 
that  they  reappointed  the  present  competent  teachers  they  found  in  charge, 
and  that  they  rescinded  both   the   rules   referred  to. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  persons  elected  under  the  rules  referred  to 
were  generally  not  teachers  at  all,  and,  when  employed  during  the  day,  were 
in  receipt  of  larger  salaries  than  our  day  school  teachers:  that  of  those  not 
earning  during  the  day,  the  men  (boys,  in  some  instances)  were  either  :  1st, 
University  students,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  teaching ;  who  had  to 
leave  their  beds  very  early  in  order  to  breakfast  and  reach  Berkeley  in  time  ; 
then  to  rush  from  the  University  to  their  homes,  dine,  rush  to  school,  learn 
to  teach  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils,  until  9  o'clock,  and  then  go  home  to 
study  thbir  lessons  for  the  next  day;  or,  2d,  students  of  law  and  medicine, 
giving  almost  their  entire  attention  to  these  subjects.  The  latter  did  some- 
what better  than  the  University  men;  but,  in  most  cases  neither  of  them 
knew  anything  about  teaching. 

Among  the  ladies  there  were  several  very  good  teachers,  who  had  previously 
left  the  profession,  but  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  return  to  it.  They, 
their  previous  success  and  efficiency  beiug  well  known,  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  first  vacancies  of  the  day  schools.  The  "patronage"  system, 
however,  prevented  this.  In  the  night  schools  they  became  the  very  best 
teachers — of  children.  Illiterate  men,  who  should  have  the  first  claims  on 
this  forlorn  hope  of  education,  never  would,  and  never  will,  attend  classes 
taught  by  young  ladies. 

I  will  here  introduce  two  recommendations  made  to  the  Board  in  my  report 
for  1879 : 

'  '1 .  Let  the  night  classes  have  the  best  teachers  obtainable  for  the  posi- 
tions. Let  those  teachers  be  tested  by  the  order,  progress  and  regular  attend- 
ance of  their  pupils. 

"4.  Let  all  the  teachers  not  discharged  before  or  at  the  close  of  school, 
be  considered  in  charge  of  their  classes  at  the  re-opening." 

I  would  add  : 

For  the  sake  of  the  illiterate  men  of  our  city  who  desire  to  have  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  elect  the  very  best  day  school  male  teachers 
who  will  serve  (and  they  are  not  many),  to  positions  in  evening  school.  And  : 

For  the  sake  of  illiterate  women,  appoint  the  very  best  female  teachers 
of  the  Department  to' take  charge  of  adult  female  classes  in  the  evening  schools. 

The  patronage  plan  has  procured,  and  always  must  procure,  instructors 
whose  teaching  ability  is  at  par  with  the  recklessness  or  want  of  judgment  of 
the  Directors  who  appoint  them.  The  double  salary  cry  is  the  rankest  dema- 
goguism.  Where  is  the  physician  who  does  not  charge  in  addition  to  his  other 
earnings  for  professional  services  rendered  by  night,  or  the  lawyer  who  does 
not  charge  for  the  preparation  of  his  briefs  in  the  evening  as  well  as  for  his  ser- 
vices in  court  during  the  day  ?  Who  is  the  doctor  or  lawyer  employed  by  the 
city  at  a  fixed  salary,  that  is  not  at  the   same  time  drawing  multiple  salary 
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from  his  numerous  clients  ?  Is  it  wrong  for  a  newspaper  publisher  to  employ 
a  person  in  the  evening  who  has  especial  ability  as  a  journalist,  because  he 
happens  to  be  similarly  engaged  during  the  day?  Formerly  the  objection  to 
double  positions  was  that  the  work  could  not  be  well  done,  either  because  the 
duties  did  not  come  in  succession  or  were  too  exhaustive.  No  one  then  pro- 
posed to  have  work  poorly  done  in  order  to  spread  "patronage"  or  prevent 
the  most  capable  from  receiving  additional  pay  for  additional  labor.  Until 
the  demagogues  of  a  few  years  back  raised  the  cry  of  double  salary,  and  their 
nominees  in  the  School  Board  used  it  to  increase  their  "patronage,"  the  lead- 
ing evening  school  teachers  were  always  taken  from  the  day  schools.  In  Bos- 
ton, where  the  foremost  teachers  are  paid  much  more  than  in  San  Francisco, 
the  plan  of  paying  very  high  salaries  to  the  night  school  instructors  was  tried 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  good  teachers  without  drawing  from  the  day 
schools.     The  following  salaries  were  paid  : 

"Principal,  Evening  High  School,  per  week,  $50;  Assistants,  Evening  High 
School,  per  week,  $25;  Master,  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  per  evening,  $10; 
Head  Assistant,  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  per  evening,  $6;  Assistants,  Even- 
ing Drawing  Schools,  per  evening,  $5;  Principals,  Evening  Schools,  per  week, 
$20;  Assistants,  Evening  Schools,  per  week,  $10." 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  these  rates  were  pretty  high;  but  when 
we  find  by  the  reports  that  Boston  has  but  125  sessions  to  208  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  but  a  little  over  thirteen  pupils  to  a  teacher  as  compared  with  thir 
ty-seven  in  San  Francisco,  we  must  consider  the  experiment  a  very  costly  one 
for  the  former  city — one  which  certainly  should  be  successful  if  lavish  ex- 
penditure could  make  it  so.  In  1876  the  number  of  attendances  in  the  Boston 
evening  schools  was  a  little  over  243,000.  Last  year,  in  San  Francisco,  with  a 
number  of  sessions  at  least  six  below  the  average,  the  attendances  numbered 
about  230,000.  The  evening  teachers  of  -San  Francisco  were  paid,  if  they 
were  all  in  attendance  every  night,  $15,920;  while  the  Boston  evening  teach- 
ers of  1876,  with  but  six  per  cent,  more  attendances,  were  paid  $3S,472. 
Surely,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Boston  evening  schools  must  be  effi- 
cient and  well  managed.  Let  us  see.  The  proportion  of  pupils  enrolled  to 
pupils  in  attendance,  nearly  four  to  one,  looks  suspicious.  The  recommenda- 
tion in  Superintendent  Philbrick's  report  for  1876:  —  "They  (the  evening 
schools)  ought  to  have  good  accommodations,  a  good  classification,  experi- 
enced teachers,  and  especially  capable  principals.  The  rule  excluding  day 
school  teachers  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  abolished"— looks  more  suspicious 
still;  but  the  report  of  Superintendent  Elliot  (1879)  shows  that  while  all  this 
money  was  being  spent,  the  teachers  were  inefficient  and  the  schools  of  very 
little  value,  if  not  absolutely  injurious. 

The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  says: 

"  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  these  schools,  they  have  been  found  to  be 
suffering  about  every  possible  inconvenience  and  disadvantage.  *  *  The  Coni- 
noittee  were,  in  many  cases,  obliged  to  employ  teachers  of  very  limited  experience.' 

And  Superintendent  Elliot  writes  : 
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"  But  with  all  allowances,  the  conclusion  that  the  evening  schools  are  not  what 
they  should  be,  is  inevitable.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  universal  desire 
of  keeping  up  the  number  of  pupils.  It  is  pitiful  to  observe  the  statistical  gym- 
nastics to  which  recourse  is  had  in  order  not  to  drop  a  teacher ;  and  yet  more  piti- 
ful to  see  the  concessions  in  discipline  and  instruction  in  order  not  to  lose  a  pupil. 
"  Young  men  and  women  may  do  one  another  such  harm  under  the  slight  con- 
trol now  attempted,  as  would  make  it  better  for  them  and  for  the  community 
that  no  evening  schools  were  in  existence.  I  passed  through  a  group,  at  the  very 
door  of  a  school,  "whose  behavior  was  such  as  might  be  supposed  in  keeping  with 
any  low  resort  of  ignorance  and  crime.  *  *  Strolling  into  a  school  one  evening, 
and  through  the  streets  another,  seeking  as  little  instruction,  or  as  much  mischief, 
in  one  as  the  other,  with  but  a  shadow  of  self-respect  to  begin  with,  and  nothing 
more  to  end  with,  pupils  are  losing  rather  than  gaining  by  evening  schools." 

In  18S0,  having  in  the  meantime  "devoted  great  attention  and  labor  to 
better  their  condition, "  the  Boston  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  reports  : 

"  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Committee  that  a  de- 
posit should  be  required  from  every  pupil,  as  a  guaranty  for  regular  attendance 
and  good  behavior,  which  deposit  would  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term,  upon 
the  faithful  fulfillment  of  his  agreement." 

And  this  after  the  attendance  had  been  reduced  one  half,  presumably  by 
the  discharge  of  the  disorderly. 

The  conclusions  seem  plain  :  Unless  the  teachers  of  city  evening  schools 
are  the  very  best,  the  attendance  will  be  irregular,  the  order  poor,  and  the 
progress  next  to  nothing. 

Salaries  of  $50  per  week  and  $10  per  night  will  not  procure  the  best  teach- 
ers, if  the  best  teachers  have  been  absorbed  by  the  day  schools,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  work  in  night  schools. 

City  evening  schools  should  be  held  under  the  superintendence  of  one  head, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  are  strictly  obeyed 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  that  the  records  of  attendance  are  properly  kept, 
and  that  incompetent  teachers  are  dismissed. 

In  1879  the  people  of  Boston  might  have  learned  from  San  Francisco  how 
to  conduct  night  schools.  At  that  time  the  evening  schools  of  this  city  had 
their  best  staff  of  teachers,  almost  all  taken  from  the  day  schools.  The  grad- 
ing and  classification,  which  the  Boston  people  considered  impossible,  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  attendance  was  regular,  every  pupil  being  required 
to  show  good  cause  why  he  should  not  be  dismissed  whenever  three  absences 
in  one  month  were  recorded  against  him.  The  order  was  just  as  good  as  in 
the  best  day  schools,  and  was  preserved  without  corporal  punishment.  All 
this  was  accomplished  for  less  than  half  the  Boston  expense,  although  their 
term  consisted  of  125  evenings  while  ours  was  208. 

Except  for  the  benefit  of  incoming  Directors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what  is  so  well  known  in  school  circles,  namely,  that  just  as  soon  as  day 
teachers  were  excluded  from  night  school,  the  attendance,  especially  of  adults, 
first  became  irregular,  and  then  fell  away.  Several  schemes  to  keep  up  the 
numbers  were  put  in  force,  the  most  prominent  being  the  admission  of  children 
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of  twelve,  the  opening  of  classes  for  instruction  in  Spanish,  and  the  retention 
of  pupils  who,  under  the  rules,  should  have  been  suspended  for  misconduct 
or  irregular  attendance. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that,  chiefly  through  the  assistance  of  the  Board  in 
retaining  the  experienced  assistants,  I  was,  during  the  past  school  year  ena- 
bled to  raise  the  attendance,  order  and  progress  of  the  pupils  to  something 
like  the  standard  of  1879,  and,  feeling  that  I  had  accomplished  what  the 
Board  expected  of  me,  I  tendered  my  resignation  in  April,  but  continued  to 
serve  until  the  close  of  the  term,  as  it  was  found  inconvenient  to  appoint  my 
successor  before  the  re-opening  of  the  schools  in  July. 

CHILDKEN   UNDER   FOURTEEN   SHOULD   NOT   BE   ADMITTED. 

The  lowering  of  the  age  for  admission,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  inex- 
perienced teachers,  had  the  effect  of  driving  off  the  adults,  and  filling  then- 
places  with  children.  In  my  last  report  I  asked  the  Board  to  raise  the  age  of 
admission  to  thirteen  years.  I  am  sorry  my  request  was  not  complied  with. 
Now,  however,  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  additional  experience,  that  the  mini- 
mum age  for  admission  to  evening  school  should  be  fourteen  years.  It  is  piti- 
ful to  see  some  of  the  little  fellows  who  are  taken  away  from  day  school  and 
sent  to  work,  because  they  can  go  to  night  school,  sitting  asleep  at  their 
desks.  It  may  be  argued  that  no  parent  will  send  his  child  to  work  at  so 
early  an  age  unless  necessity  compels  him.  I  have  inquired,  and  I  know  that 
I  am  correct  in  stating,  that  many  parents  not  at  all  necessitous,  take  their 
children  out  of  day  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  younger,  make  them  work 
hard  all  day,  and  then  send  them  long  distances  4to  night  school,  when  they 
should  be  in  bed.  It  is  cruelty  to  subject  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  to 
such  treatment,  and  the  Board  of  Education  should  certainly  be  the  last  body 
to  abet  such  conduct.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  go  to  work 
before  fourteen,  besides  needing  rest  in  the  evenings,  I  believe  they  will  posi- 
tively be  better  mentally  by  refraining  from  school  studies,  and  giving  their 
attention  to  practical  affairs  until  they  reach  that  age. 


The  studies  pursued  in  evening  schools  are,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
just  those  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the*  pupils.  The  exception  is  Free- 
hand Drawing.  Industrial  Drawing  should  always  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  night  school.  The  study  of  Mechanical  and  Architectu- 
ral Drawing,  and  especially  of  the  former  as  now  conducted,  is  of  great  value 
to  the  young  tradesmen  attending  these  classes;  but,  I  submit,  the  copying  of 
faces  and  detached  ornaments  is  not  Industrial  Drawing,  is  not  a  necessity, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  omitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH    O'CONNOE, 

Inspector   of   Evening  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTING  TEACHER, 


Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  : 

Sir — In  response  to  your  request  for  a  report,  I  would  state  that  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  in  good  progress,  and  that  I  find  a  freer  and  better  feeling 
existing  among  the  teachers  since  the  pressure  of  stated  examinations  was 
removed.  I  find,  also,  a  tendency  to  adopt  methods  more  in  accordance  with 
the  real  needs  of  the  class,  rather  than  those  imposed  by  the  annual  test. 
Teachers  can  now  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  slow  and  doubtful  pupils, 
but  have  every  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  own  personal  influence 
for  good  on  their  classes. 

Much  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  actual  teaching,  believing  that  this 
plan  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  assist  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  work 
of  the  class-room  is  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  aad  whatever  will  add  zest 
and  spirit  to  it  is  hailed  by  many  with  delight,  and  fully  appreciated.  This 
monotony  of  routine  work  produces  a  two-fold  evil — one  on  the  pupil,  the 
other  on  the  teacher.  To  the  child  it  becomes  intense  weariness  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  is  no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  poor  eyesight  so  prevalent  in 
the  schools.  In  the  teacher  it  superinduces  an  equal  lack  of  vitality,  and  a 
cold,  apathetic,  bookish  style  of  teaching  is  the  result,  making  little  impres- 
sion on  an  equally  apathetic  class.  This  monotony  is  doubtless  caused  by  a 
too  slavish  adherence  to  worn  out  methods,  and  Principals  should  be  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  this  stagnation  of  energies.  We  waste  too  much  valuable 
time  and  do  too  much  talking  about  "  methods."  Adaptation  to  the  various 
conditions  of  the  class  is  the  surest  road  to  success. 

A  visit  to  these  classes  by  some  one  able  to  interest,  as  well  as  instruct 
them,  is  an  inestimable  boon.  It  is  mental  ventilation  through  the  drudgery 
and  dulness  of  the  class-room,  and  it  is  by  such  work,  and  as  a  "  mentor  "  I 
have  sought  to  make  my  position  a  benefit.  I  urge  that  some  plan  be 
adopted  to  induce  a  freer  and  more  cordial  visitation  of  parents  to  the  classes 
during  working  hours,  and  that  teachers  be  instructed  to  keep  on  with  the 
regular  work  during  such  visits.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  receive  parents  with  a  just  courtesy,  no  matter  what  their  station.  Should 
their  courtesy  be  ill-returned,  the  law  is  explicit  and  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  austere  martinet  discipline  is  not  always  the  best,  and  the 
fullest  co-operation  of  parents,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  great  work  of 
education,  should  be  sought  for  and  esteemed.  We  can  not  work  alone  in 
this  great  public  duty.  It  is  a  common  interest,  reaching  far  down  into  the 
life  of  the  community,  and  all  concerned  should  render  mutual  help  and  en- 
couragement. It  is  a  mistake  to  hamper  the  authority  of  our  schools  with 
iron-clad  ideas  of  punishment.  This  begets  in  time  resistance,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  resistance  comes  indifference,  cunning,   cheating,  rascality.     I  must 
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confess  to  a  decided  preference  and  satisfaction  when  I  visit  those  schools 
where  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  is  homelike  ;  full  of  a  cheery,  hu- 
mane love  for  school  work,  and  not  the  fear  of  senseless  rules.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  in  such  schools  we  find  the  truest  results. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  much  of  this  "  masterly  inactivity,"  so  prevalent 
in  small  ways,  I  suggest  that  district  institutes  be  tried  in  various  sections 
of  the  city,  to  be  called  and  presided  over  by  Principals  specified  by  you. 
The  work  of  these  institutes  to  be  a  full  discussion  of  the  grade  work  in  all 
its  details  Our  general  institutes  are  too  large,  and  their  rulings  too  vague 
to  effect  any  lasting  good. 

Your  attention  is  most  earnestly  called  to  the  constant  transferrin?  of 
teachers  from  those  schools  along  the  water-front  on  the  score  of  "  harder 
and  unpleasant  work."  Now,  there  Is  unquestionably  a  difference  in  the 
home  conditions  of  our  pupils,  and,  in  many  respects  the  work  is  pleasanter 
on  "  Nob  Hill  "  than  on  the  "  Barbary  Coast,"  but  the  law  makes  no  distinc- 
tion, and  the  city  has  but  one  object,  that  is,  to  educate  her  children  alike 
in  the  most  practical  manner,  and  the  teacher  who  runs  away  from  her  plain 
duty  in  this  matter  is  unworthy  ot  her  calling.  These  schools  should  have 
our  best  teachers,  and  their^work  in  them  made  permanent  by  better  salaries. 
The  element  of  character  found  along  our  water-front  is  of  such  a  nature  the 
city  can  well  afford  to  give  it  extra  protection  and  care. 

It  is  with  especial  pleasure  I  note  much  improvement  in  the  reading  of  the 
cl  sses.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  in  those  classes  where  music  is 
carefully  taught  I  find  some  of  the  best  reading.  The  two  studies  are  insep- 
arable, for  whatever  develops  and  strengthens  the  vocal  organs,  ought,  to  a 
great  degree,  improve  both,  since  the  same  physical  drill  is  required  for  both. 
The  laws  of  expression  are  the  same,  and  in  no  one  study  can  the  child's  in- 
ner self  be  made  to  assert  itself  to  advantage  as  in  the  culture  of  the  voice. 
Hence  reading  should  be  made  prominent  through  all  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. I  deprecate  the  false  training  found  in  some  classes,  where  the  voice  is 
urged  to  an  unnatural  pitch  and  strain.  A  child's  voice  should  be  kept 
round,  smooth  and  distinct,  and  the  teacher  who  constantly  shrieks  at  hor 
class  in  harsh,  uncultured  tones,  should  be  dismissed. 

In  my  visits  I  hear  frequent  mention  made  of  our  Normal  assistants,  usu- 
ally with  the  highest  praise.  It  wa3  a  move  in  the  right  direction  to  estab- 
lish this  working  plan  among  the  applicants  for  certificates,  for  in  time  it 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  is  far  more 
available  than  a  mere  certificate.  The  plan  should  have  become  a  part  of 
the  system  long  ago.  The  present  class  has  entered  on  the  work  with  true 
zeal  and  commendable  intelligence,  and  I  trust  the  young  ladies  will,  them- 
selves, make  it  a  success  for  the  future.  Their  honored  teacher,  Mrs.  Kin- 
caid,  justly  deserves  every  help  and  encouragement  in  her  arduous  work. 
The  class  should  have  all  the  incentives  to  labor  in  the  way  of  Normal  im- 
provements possible. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an  unusual  pressure  by  primary 
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teachers  to  be  transferred  to  grammar  schools,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  gain 
the  additional  salary  paid  the*  grammar  teachers,  special  fitness  for  the  work 
seldom  being  considered.  The  results  are  not  favorable  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Department.  It  is  always  justifiable  for  one  class  of  workers  to  strive 
to  attain  unto  the  wages  of  a  higher  class.  This  logic  holds  good  in  the 
great  world  of  business  where  only  personal  interests  are  concerned.  It  is 
an  open  question,  however,  how  far  it  should  go,  when  only  public  interests 
are  at  stake.  The  public  wants  good  work  and  pays  for  good  work  in  our 
schools,  each  part  alike  to  be  well  managed.  The  numerous  distinctions 
made  in  grades  of  certificates  and  in  grades  of  classes  have  produced  so 
much  trouble  and  over-work  in  your  office,  and  been  productive  of  such  a 
train  of  evils  in  the  schools  that  it  is  time  a  change  was  effected,  and  a  more 
simple  and  just  arrangement  brought  about.  Principals  cannot  now  grade 
their  schools  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  children,  since  a  teacher's  salary 
may  be  affected  a  few  dollars.  No  argument  can  be  maintained  why  the 
Grammar  Department  should  out-rank  the  Primary  in  point  of  salary,  when 
we  consider,  first,  the  true  interest  of  the  children,  but  when  the  interests  of 
the  teacher  are  paramount,  such  arguments  can  and  do  prevail. 

That  the  primary  work  is  as  important  and  should  have  the  very  best  selec- 
tion of  trainers,  few  educators  of  experience  will  deny,  and  if  as  important, 
relatively,  for  the  child's  direct  improvement,  then  the  spirit  of  the  law  is 
met,  and  the  true  genius  of  public  instruction  is  carried  out  when  the  faith- 
ful, able  primary  teacher  is  honored  and  rewarded  as  is  the  grammar  teacher. 
To  be  sure  the  grammar  work  takes  a  higher  range  of  text-book  knowledge, 
but  is  that  book  knowledge — often  mere  verbiage — superior  to  the  finer, 
more  subtle,  humane  powers  of  judgment  and  patience  needed  in  the  train- 
ing of  little  children  ?  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  foolish  preferment  to  set  a  par 
value  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  Departments  and  their  separate 
grades.  They  are  complements  of  each  other,  and  each  should  be  well  done, 
and  if  well  done  they  are  alike  valuable  as  a  finished  system.  Hence  one 
grade  of  certificate  of  good  standing,  and  one  salary  alike  should  be  the 
rule,  the  increase  of  wa^es  depending  solely  on  the  experience,  where  it 
j  ustly  belongs.  Then  the  teacher  may  be  placed  and  continued  in  such 
grades  as  nature  and  her  own  self-eulture  have  best  fitted  her  to  work  with 
skill  and  advantage.  Let  all  distinctions  of  labor  in  both  be  equalized,  and 
all  ideas  of  caste  between  classes  be  abolished.  The  benefit  resulting  to  the 
Department  from  such  a  course  would  be  incalculable. 

Respectfully, 

LAURA  T.  FOWLER, 

Inspecting  Teacher. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL   OF    THE   GIRLS'  HIGH 
AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


San  Francisco.  September,  1884. 

Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  ScJiooU : 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  Girls1  High  and  Normal  School  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,1884: 

JOHN  SWETT,  Principal. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS— 1884. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year. 910 

Average  number  belonging 800 

Average  daily  attendance 780 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 95 

Number  of  school  days  in  the  year. 201 

Whole  number  of  teachers 20 

graduates  of  the  girls'  high  school. 

The  Graduating  Class  of  1884  numbered  215.    The  following  table  shows  the 
number  graduated  annually  since  the  organization  of  the  school: 


1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 


1869.. 
1870.. 
1871... 
1872.. 
1873. 
1874.. 


an 

1875. 

13 

1876. 

34 

1877 

33 

1878 

18 

1879 

.35 

1880 

Rfi 

1881 

31 

1889! 

1883. 

54 

1884 

.  90 
.101 
.154 
.186 
..205 
.187 
.170 
.159 
.215 


Total 1879 
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EIGHTEENTH    ANNUAL    COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES,  MAY    27, ' 
1884,  AT  THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Address,  by  School  Director  Charles  E.  Travers. 

2.  Song—"  The  "Wanderer's  Greeting  " Abt 

3.  Essay— "Who  Is  Brave?" Margaret  Burnett 

4.  Essay—"  What  the  Wind  Told  " Emma  A.  Spinney 

5.  Song—"  Annie  of  Tharau  " Silcher 

6.  Essay— "Eminence" Mayella  Murphy 

7.  Essay— "  Rags,  Bottles,  Sacks  " Tazie  Harrison 

8.  Song— "I  Waited  for  the  Lord  " Mendelssohn 

9.  Poem— "  Legend  of  the  Snowdrop  " Annie  Cowan 

10.  Song—"  The  Little  Bird  " Soederman 

11.  Presentation  of  the  Class  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Principal,  John 

Swett. 

12.  Delivery  of  diplomas  by  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common 

Schools. 

13.  Presentation  of  Flowers. 


HONORARY  ESSAYS. 

[Not  read  from  lack  of  time.] 

Primal  Duties Lena  A.  Bergson 

True  Greatness Idella  M.  Adams 

Employments  of  Women Emma  Palmer 

Cobwebs Fannie  Upton 

Why Charlotte  Meeker 

Our  Future Katie  C.  Fay 

Moslem  Schools Henrieta  Nervmann 

Influence ". Belle  Crocker 

Example Fannie  Cohen 

Old  Coins Edith  McEwen 

Aspiration Lilian  A.  Kalmuk 

Gateways Emily  A.  Dunn 

Things  to  be  Remembered Mattie  A.  Watson 

My  Choir Annie  Ebbets 

Our  Missions Anna  Newhall 

Temples Mary  A.  Glidden 

Sculptors Emma  Moore 

Change Lillie  Roden 

Autumn's  Withered  Leaves Maud  Dent 

Our  Kingdom May  Daniel 

Credits Isabel  Lyman 

Castles Sophie  C.  Clausen 

Sympathy Lulu  B.  Laid  ley 

Independence Celia  Bloom 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES. 


CLASS  OF  1884. 


Angellotti,  Emma  T. 
Amos,  Fannie  T. 
Amundsen,  Lena  S. 
Axford,  Minnie 
Andrews,  May  F. 
Adams,  Idella  M. 
Ashton,  Bertha 
Bloom,  Celia 
Baker.  Alice  C 
Ball,  Lew  A. 
Brown,  Adelaide  F 
Bartlett,  Eliza  F. 
Blanken,  Addie  E. 
Brown,  Mary  L. 
Brownstone,  Kate  C. 
Burnett,  Margaret  A. 
Baum,  Virginia 
Bergson,  Lena  A. 
Bloomingdale,  Josie 
Brennan,  Mary  E. 
Bretz,  Bertha  M. 
Broadfield,  Daisy  M. 
Bryan,  Lillie  A. 
Barry,  Mary  E. 
Borowsky,  Tillie 
Burns,  Maggie  S. 
Cameron,  Ida  B. 
Clark,  Annie  W. 
Clute,  Hettie 
Coghlan,  Kate 
Cohen,  Fannie 
Cohen,  Esther 
Cooper.  May 
Coursen,  Rosamond  A. 
Cowan,  Annie  E.  L. 
Crary,  Agnes  H. 
Crowell,  Fannie  E. 
Crimi,  Malvina  A. 
Cuevas,  Balbina 
Cusheon,  Alice  Lillie 
Cahill,  Lizzie 
Caswell,  Julia  M. 


Cerf,  Charlotte 
Clausen,  Sophie  C. 
Corbell,  Jennie 
Cutter,  Floren 
Cutter,  Belle 
Crocker,  Belle 
Casey,  Mary  E. 
Dent,  Maud  M. 
Downey,  Mary  L. 
Donahue,  Johanna  A. 
Driscoll,  Mary  A. 
Driscoll,  Margaret  Isabel 
Dunning,  Maggie 
Daniel,  May  W. 
Dennis,  Lissie 
Davis,  Susie  Augusta 
Dean,  Lillian  W 
Degan,  Tillie 
Derham,  Teresa  E. 
Dolan,  Annie  J. 
Dore,  Alice  A. 
Dowd,  Mary  E. 
Dodge,  Kittie  B. 
Dunn,  Emily  A. 
Dawley,  Minnie 
Ellis,  Margery  Marie 
Ebbets,  Annie 
Ewing,  Ellen  E. 
Fahrenkrug,  May  A. 
Farnsworth,  Lottie  W. 
Farrel,  Jennie  M. 
Fay,  Katie  C. 
Fleming,  Annie  M. 
Frapolli,  Adele  C. 
Fogarty,  Mary  J. 
Fuller,  Nellie  F. 
French,  Genevieve  L. 
Gay,  Florence 
Goldsmith,  Julia 
Glidden,  Mary  A 
Greenhood,  Fannie  L. 
Grote,  Sophie  A. 
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Galloway,  Florence 
Good,  Minerva 
Gregg,  Lottie  A. 
Graham,  Aggie  J. 
Gould,  Lucy  L. 
Goldstein,  Lutie 
Greenwood,  Jennie  B. 
Harrison,  Tazie  H. 
Holland,  Julia  A. 
Hunter,  Isabel 
Hussey,  Myra  R. 
Hayes,  Mattie 
Howell,  Jessie  E. 
Harper,  Edith 
Haskell,  Raymonde 
Hixon,  Aline  M. 
Highfield,  Hattie  B. 
Hitchens,  Lizzie 
Harris,  Lillian  P. 
Harvey,  Mary  A. 
Jaquot,  Leonie  L. 
Jewett,  Susie  M. 
Jacobs,  Ettie  A. 
Joseph,  Grace 
Kalmuk,  Lillian  A. 
Kinney,  Lizzie  M. 
Kinney,  Eleanor 
Kingsbery,  Hattie  B. 
Lewis,  A.  Lizzie 
Lebatard,  Adelina  R. 
Lyman,  Isabel 
Lehaney,  Maggie 
Larzelere,  Mary  E. 
Levy,  Antoinette 
Levy,  Selina  E. 
Luchsinger,  Rose  A. 
Laidley,  Lulu  B. 
McDonald,  Effie  M. 
Mello,  Rebecca  K. 
Melendy,  Lelia  M. 
Mabie,  May  T. 
Marshall,  Anna  P. 
Musto,  Oarlotta  L. 
Martin,  Eleanor  L. 


McEwen,  Edith  A. 
Meeker,  Charlotte  L. 
McNutt.  Mary  G. 
McTamney,  Martha 
Mars,  Bertha  R. 
McCarthy,  Mattie  A. 
Morgenstern,  Augusta 
McGauley,  Julie  C. 
Moore,  Emma 
Moulthrop,  Annie  E. 
Moulthrop,  Emma  L. 
Menzies,  Agnes  W. 
McMorry,  Mary  Catherine 
Morgan,  Susie  D. 
McBoyle,  Bessie  J. 
McCreery,  Lintine 
McCollam,  Jennie  T. 
Murphy,  Mayella}G. 
Murray,  Eugenia 
O'Connor,  Sarah  G. 
Oglesby,  Ella 
Olson,  Laurel 
Otto,  Charlotte  C. 
Nunan,  Katie  T. 
Northey,  Minnie 
Neumann,  Henrietta 
Nounnan,  MaryJW. 
Neumann,  Dora 
Paul,  Florence  K. 
Ponton  de  Arce,  Marie 
Patterson,  Grace 
Pearce,  Henrietta' A. 
Poppe,  Martha  H. 
Pyne,  Mary  E. 
Pritchard,  Josephine^  M. 
Plott,  Carrie  Coleman 
Palmer,  Emma 
Quint,  Isabelle  L. 
Roden,  Lillie  A. 
Rothschild,  Leonore 
Rassette,  Anna  J. 
Reid,  Florence  Edith 
Rappin,  Emma  J. 
Rood,  Hattie  Newell 
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Rutherford,  Helen  M. 
Sleeper,  Nellie  F. 
Spinney,  Emma  A. 
Swan,  Clara  A. 
Stolz,  Rose 
Schendel,  Alice 
Straus,  Carrie  E. 
Saalburg,  Clara 
Severns,  Emily  M. 
Shaver,  Clara  B. 
Simmons,  Lillie  E.  M. 
Shainwald,  Martha  W. 
Sisenvine,  Sarah 
Sichel,  Emma 
Smythe,  Kate  A 
Strauss,  Hattie  G. 
Snook,  Kittie  V. 
Scheirer,  Rose 
Smith,  Adelaide  M. 
Smith,  Annie 


Thomas,  Mary  Eva 
Tarpy,  Mary 
Taussig,  Rosa  G. 
Tieroff,  Laura  N. 
Troy,  Helen 
Upton,  Francis  Mary 
Varuey,  Martha 
Washburn,  Alice  W. 
Wertheimer,  Laura 
Williams,  Adelaide  F. 
West,  Sade  Lander 
Walsh,  Annie  M. 
Weihe,  Florence  A. 
Wise,  Mary  E. 
Wohn,  Elizabeth  C. 
Walcott,  Erminia  J. 
Wheeler,  Carrie  Q. 
Watson,  Mattie  A. 
Wulffing,  Frances 
Wells,  Susie  H. 


THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Normal  Department  was  limited  to  56  pupils,  made  up  of  graduates  of 
the  High  School,  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  rank  in  graduation. 

The  highest  rank'  in  the  Normal  Class  was  attained  by  Miss  Lulu  E. 
Wolfe,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  she 
was  elected  to  tie  first  succeeding  vacancy  in  the  School  Department. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  Normal  Department,  since  its  organi- 
zation, is  as  follows: 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


81 

1881 

25 

1882 

37 

1883 

70 

1884 

.125 
.  54 
.  56 


Total. 


.48* 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OP  THE  NOR- 
MAL DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, FRIDAY,  MAY  23,  1884,  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Introductory  remarks  by  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common 

Schools. 

2.  Address  by  School  Director  Horace  G.  Piatt. 

3.  Song — "  The  Heavens  are  Telling  " Beethoven 

4.  Essay May  G.  Quinlan 

5.  Essay Maggie  Kelly 

6.  Song— Swedish  Song Berg 

7.  Essay Roberta  Lee  Heath 

8.  Essay Kitty  Connell 

9.  Song — "  Thou  Heaven  Blue  and  Bright " Abl 

10.  Essay Mary  P.  Westhaus 

11.  Essay Irene  Brignardello 

12.  Song— "  Prayer  " Weber 

13.  Essay Sarah  C.  Little 

14.  Essay Lillie  Low 

15.  Essay Lulu  E.  Wolfe 

16.  Song — "  Thank  the  Creator" Fleming 

17.  Essay Annie  J.  Hopkins 

18.  Presentation  of  the  Class  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  Principal,  John 

Swett. 

19.  Delivery  of  Diplomas  by  School  Director  Isadore  Danielwitz. 

ESSAYS. 

GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  '84. 

[With  Subjects  of  Essays.] 

Physical  Education Jennie  F.  Aldrich 

The  Sciences Rachel  Ash 

Women's  Work Maggie  Bell 

Memory Bertha  Blochman 

Educate  the  People Lena  Booth 

Order  in  the  School-room Helen  A.  Bosqui 

Teachers  as  Heroes Irene  Brignardello 

Wnat  Shall  We  Do Lillian  J.  Blind 

The  Aims  of  a  Teacher Isabelle  R.  Brown 

Women  as  Teachers Nina  J.  Brown 

The  Power  of  Association Flora  S.  Buckbee 

School  Days Cordelia  Burnham 

The  Top  Round  of  the  Ladder Hattie  B.  Chapman 

Advantages  of  Education Blanche  R.  Cheeseman 

Educational  Hobbies Kitty  Connell 

Little  Brooks  Make  Great  Rivers Mollie  C.  Com-oy 

Labor  as  an  Educator. Louise  M.  Cox 

Home KateE.  Cunningham 

The  Teacher's  Work Sarah  Adeline  Denis 
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Qualities  of  a  Teacher Mary  Doyle 

The  Advantages  of  a  Liberal  Education Lizzie  Quinn 

Self-culture EmmaF.  Elliott 

Originality Rachael  Ephraim 

Westward  the  Course  of  Empire Marie  Faucompri 

True  Nobility Clara  F.  Fitzpatrick 

Value  of  Object  Teaching Emma  F.  Garness 

Teacher's  Influence Eveline  V.  Hanford 

Knowledge Mary  Hanson 

Technical  Education Roberta  Lee  Heath 

Ligbt  and  Darkness Maggie  G.  Hession 

The  Nineteenth  Century Hattie  Holmes 

Our  Work Etta  Honigsberger 

Reserved  Forces Annie  J.  Hopkins 

Habits..., Gesine  Huntemann 

The  First  Aim  of  Every  Teacher Annie  M.  Kelly 

School  Government Maggie  C.  Kelly 

Sowing  the  Seed Cecilia  Langley 

Earth's  Benefactors Anita  M.  Lastreto 

The  Nobility  and  Res  ponsibility  of  a  Teacher's  Vocation Esther  Levy 

The  Aim  of  Education Rose  P.  Lewis 

The  Aim  of  a  Teacher Sarah  C.  Little 

Of  Course Lillie  B.  Low 

The  Coming  Teacher Mary  C.  McKinna 

School  Discipline Minnie  C.  Monahan 

Gleanings  from  the  Normal  Class .*... Jennie  L.  Murphy 

Rocks  that  Wreck  Our  Barks Louise  Narjot 

Not  How  Much,  but  How  Well Nellie  M.  O'Brien 

Decide  and  Do Eleanor  G.  O'Connell 

Locking  Forward Minnie  L.  O'Connell 

Small  Beginnings May  G.  Quinlan 

Importance  of  Primary  Teaching Kate  J.  Riley 

Be  Something Sarah  S.  Simpson 

Duty Minnie  Stack 

Well  Begun  is  Half  Done Christine  M.  Stack 

Primary  Teaching Louisa  E.  Stevens 

In  the  Beginning Rachel  Unger 

Suggestions  from  an  Old  Fable;  or,  The  Old  Way  and  the  New..Mary  P.  Westhaus 
Pleasures  of  the  Seashore Lulu  E.  Wolfe 


COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

An  important  advance  in  the  course  of  study  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  in  July.  It  consists  in  allowing  pupils  in  the  Senior 
Class  to  select  business  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  as  an  offset  for 
geometry.  Under  this  rule,  100  pupils  selected  geometry  and  100  took  the 
offset  of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  Another  step  in  the  same  direction 
allows  pupils  in  the  Junior  Class  to  take  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  as  an 
offset  for  algebra. 

These  changes  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Classification,  at 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,   AUGUST,  1884. 

Normal  Department 1  class 66 

Senior  Department 4  classes 205 

Middle  Department 6  classes 280 

Junior  Department 7  classes 322 

Total 873 

CONCLUSION. 

I  take  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  in  ac- 
knowledging the  intelligent  action  of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  Deputy  Superintendent,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Girls'  High 
School. 

JOHN  SWETT. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Common  ScJiools : 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  of  present- 
ing herewith  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  High 
School  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1884. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  BLACKBURN, 

Principal. 

Number  of  teachers  (including  Principal) 9 

Number  of  teachers  in  charge  of  classes 7 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 361 

Highest  enrollment  for  any  month 339 

Lowest  enrollment  for  any  month 203 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 195 

Promoted  on  record  of  year's  work  without  examination 108 

Examined  in  part  of  their  studies 60 

Examined  in  all  of  their  studies 33 

PROMOTIONS  AND  FAILURES. 

Classical  Senior  Class Promoted    14    Failed  0 

Latin  Senior  Class "  6  "  0 

English  Senior  Class "  18  "  1 

Classical  Middle  Class "  19  "  1 

Latin  Middle  Class "  9  "  0 

English  Middle  Class "  34  "  1 

Classical  JuniorClass "  42  "  12 

English  Junior  Class "  38  "  0 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  teachers  employed,  except 
that  Mr  Philbrook  was  dismissed  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  careful  economy  was  neGessary  to  avoid  a  heavy  deficit  in  the 
school  fund.  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  lessen  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  school,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
reduction  will  be  temporary.  The  result  has  been  to  put  a  much  larger 
amount  of  teaching  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  and  almost  entirely  to  end 
his  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  teachers.  Fortunately,  the  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  school  consists  of  men  of  long  experience,  and  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  usual  supervision  will,  I  hope,  have  no  permanent  effect. 
Anything  more  than  a  temporary  reduction  will  work  serious  harm  to  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  school.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  need  of  pointing 
out  to  those  who  have  the  control  of  the  schools  the  effect  of  overwork  of 
teachers  on  the  School ;  it  can  be  seen  in  other  schools  of  the  city  as  well  as 
this.  But  those  who  furnish  the  funds  should  be  made  to  see  that  good 
teaching  can  not  be  looked  for  under  such  circumstances,  and  those  who  ex" 
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pect  it  are  exacting  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  teacher  ;  requiring 
bricks  without  straw. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  school  was  broadened  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  by  the  addition  of  a  commercial  course  of  equal  length  and  value 
with  the  others.  The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  incoming  class  chose 
it  shows  that  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  parents  for  a 
course  that  shall  furnish  a  good  education  and  at  the  same  time  contain  such 
studies  as  have  a  direct  bearing  on  business  pursuits  and  methods.  I  regret 
that  the  Board  of  Education  saw  fit  to  abolish  the  course  before  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  The  Commercial  School  was  established  shortly  before,  in 
response  to  a  demand  for  a  purely  business  course  of  study,  a  demand,  as 
the  present  condition  of  that  school  shows,  large  enough  to  call  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board  of  Directors.  But  there  is  an  equally  strong  de- 
mand, I  am  sure,  for  a  business  course,  in  which  the  business  studies  shall 
have  their  share  of  attention,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  studies,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  literature,  science,  etc.,  which  form  a  part  of  the  training  ex- 
pected from  a  high  school.  I  think  that  this  demand  can  be  met  without 
impairing  the  thoroughness  of  the  wnrk  in  our  classes  by  a  few  modifica- 
tions in  our  English  course.  I  have  already  suggested  these  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Classification,  and  hope  that  they  will  meet  with  approval. 

In  the  other  courses,  the  work  has  gone  on  without  any  changes  of  im- 
portance. A  closer  connection  between  the  school  and  the  State  University 
has  been  brought  about  within  the  past  year  by  the  action  of  the  Regents 
and  Faculty  of  the  latter  in  admitting  graduates  of  the  school  without  exam- 
ination on  recommendation  of  the  Principal.  The  conditions  of  this 
privilege  require  that  the  school  shall  give  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  University  and  that  its  methods 
of  instruction  shall  be  pronounced  satisfactory  by  an  examining  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  The  graduates  of  the  school  for  this  year 
have  been  admittted  to  the  University  without  examination,  on  a 
f  ivorable  report  of  the  visiting  committee.  To  retain  this  privilege  and 
make  the  connection  with  the  next  higher  department  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State  closer  and  stronger,  we  have  only  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  our  work,  a  thing  which  all  connected  with 
the  school  are  faithfully  trying  to  do,  apart  from  any  advantage  that  may  fol- 
low to  those  who  enter  the  State  University.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the 
privilege  of  free  admission  is  one  of  the  tilings  to  which  we  look  for  help  in 
our  efforts  to  maintain  and  raise  our  standard  in  the  school.  The  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  a  boy  prepared  for  college  thus  placed  on  the  Principal 
and  teachers  will  lead  them  for  the  sake  of  their  personal  reputation  as  well 
as  that  of  the  school  to  use  every  effort  to  do  better  work,  and  make  them 
careful  in  their  recommendations. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  present  Board  has  adopted  much  the  same 
plan  in  putting  the  power  of  promotion  in  the  hands  of  the  Principals  of  the 
schools,  and  making  them  responsible  for  declaring  pupils  fit  for  the  work  of 
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a  higher  grade.  The  method  adopted  by  the  present  Board  in  putting  the 
power  of  promotion  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
true  way  to  secure  the  best  work,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  school  management. 

The  work  of  the  year  closed  with  public  exercises  of  the  graduating  class 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House.     The  program  was  as  follows : 

MUSIC. 

Introductory  remarks Andrew  J.  Moulder 

Address Director  Jesse  A.  Melcher 

MUSIO. 

Salutatory Septimus  W.  Clarke 

Recitation Frank  D.  Madison 

History  of  the  English  Senior  Class J.  F.  Bonnell 

MUSIC. 

Essay—"  Why  High  Schools  Should  be  Established  ond  Maintained  " 

Wallace  A.  Wise. 
Debate—"  Free  Trade  vs.  Protection  " Louis  Greenebaum  and  Isidor  I.  Brown 

MUSIC. 

History  of  the  Classical  Senior  Class C.  A.  Adams 

Poem William  V.  Bryan 

Valedictory Frank  P.  Sheldon 

MUSIO. 

Presentation  of  the  Class By  the  Principal 

Delivery  of  Diplomas By  Director  Ernest  Brand 

MUSIC. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


San  Francisco,  September,  1884. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent  Public  Stfwols  : 

Dear  Sir — In  July,  1883,  a  Commercial  Department  was  established  in  the 
Boys'  High  School,  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal  and  Faculty  thereof. 

In  February  of  the  present  year,  the  Hon.  Board  of  Education  saw  fit  to 
abolish  said  department  and  entrust  me  with  the  organization  of  a  new  class, 
and  also  a  course  of  study  calculated  for  business  pursuits  only. 

The  class  was  at  once  well  patronized,  maintaining  an  average  attendance 
of  about  36  pupils,  whose  excellent  deportment  and  earnest  attention  to  their 
work,  at  once  removed  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  I  labored  in  the 
beginning. 

The  consequence  was  that  before  the  close  of  the  term  I  had  nearly  fin- 
ished the  work  which  I  had  especially  prepared  as  a  test  and  for  a  speedy 
graduation.  A  full  report  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  above  fact  after 
an  oral  examination,  held  in  the  second  week  of  May,  and  conducted  by  a 
special  committee,  appointed  by  the  Board,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  present  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  ex-Deputy  Superintendent  D.  C. 
Stone. 

The  result  was  a  surprise  to  all  who  watched  the  'progress  of  this  new 
class,  and  I  felt  justified  in  advising  those  of  my  pupils  who  could  obtain 
suitable  employment,  not  to  return  after  the  vacation,  as  tbey  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  for  the  ordinary  business  qualifications  expected  from 
beginners. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  twenty  expressed  their  desire 
to  continue,  but,  as  the  applicants  for  tlie  new  term  were  more  than  expected, 
I  found  myself  unable  to  give  proper  attention  to  all,  even  with  an  assist- 
ant, and  therefore  was  compelled  to  finish  the  first  course  as  rapidly  as  pos 
sible,  which  I  did  on  August  8th,  when  diplomas  of  graduation  were  granted 
to  all  who  truly  deserved  them. 

The  benefits  of  this  new  educational  departure  were  fully  recognized,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  entirely  independent  of  connection  with  any 
other  school,  the  building  on  Powell  street,  near  Clay,  was  selected  and  des- 
ignated as  the  "Commercial  High  School,"  for  boys  and  girls 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  extending  the  course  to  both  sexes 
so  soon,  but  as  such  was  the  pleasure  and  judgment  of  the  Directors,  it  gives 
me  so  much  more  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  stiate,  that  of  the  25  girls  and  90 
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boys  now  almost  regularly  in  attendance  every  one  is  working  with  a  will, 
which  must  certainly  prove  gratifying  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  a  thor- 
ough commercial  education. 

The  school  is  now,  as  nearly  as  possible,in  perfect  working  order.which  is  due 
not  only  to  my  untiring  efforts,  but  also  to  the  hearty  support  which  I  receive 
from  my  colleague,  Mr.  R.  H.  Webster,  of  whose  qualifications  and  energy 
I  most  cheerfully  make  mention. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  erroneous  impression  which  so 
generally  prevails  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  school  department  in  ref- 
erence to  the  object  of  the  Commercial  High  School.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
Business  College.  This  is  a  mistake.  Business  Colleges  give  their  main  at- 
tention to  book-keeping,  and,  if  desired,  to  some  other  branches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same.  They  can  not  very  well  have  a  proper  classification,  as 
pupils  of  all  grades  can  gain  admission  at  any  time,  but  as  far  as  my  infor- 
mation goes  are  doing  very  efficient  work  in  their  special  lines. 

The  Commercial  High  School  has  been  called  into  life  almost  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  our  graduates  from  the  grammar  schools  who  cannot  afford 
or  do  njt  wish  a  three  years'  scientific  ©r  classical  course,  but  who  are  deter- 
mined to  make  good  use  of  one  year  more  for  the  sake  of  gaining  such  in- 
struction as  will  help  them  to  make  a  living,  and  which  in  the  future  will 
be  beneficial  to  them  among  the  great  mass  of  traders. 

It  was  a  great  want  long  neglected — long  felt  by  this  community.  Often 
have  I  witnessed  the  disappointment  of  fathers  and  mothers,  when  they  dis- 
covered how  unfit  their  children  were  to  enter  upon  a  business  career  after 
the  many  years  which  they  had  spent  in  our  public  schools;  frequently  have  I 
heard  business  men  complain  :  how  many  boys  they  had  to  discharge  before 
they  could  find  one  to  suit  them.  And  why?  Because  with  few  exceptions 
they  are  deficient  even  in  the  most  useful  requirements.  I  will  not  enumer- 
ate them,  they  are  too  well  known. 

For  several  years,  to  several  Boards,  I  proposed  the  measures  most  likely 
to  meet  the  approval  of  a  large  portion  of  our  tax-payers,  but  the  influence 
thrown  against  them  by  those  educators  who  were  opposed  to  all  practical 
reforms,  was  so  great  and  so  persistent  that  I  had  to  be  content  with  hope 
deferred,  until  the  members  of  the  present  School  Board  felt  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  some  attainment  in  this-  important  branch  of  education. 
They  charged  me  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  their  views,  and  feeling  my 
great  responsibility  I  acted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  with  satisfactory  results. 

And  now,  as  the  head  of  the  school,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  the 
statement  that  our  applicants  do  not  enter  a  Business  College  nor  a  school 
that  devotes  most  of  its  valuable  time  to  the  book-keeping  department.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  thougli  quite  important, 
is  by  no  means  necessary  for  success  in  business  ;  that  the  particular  kind  of 
book-keeping  which  may  be  required  of  one,  can  be  learned  at  almost  any 
period  in  life,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ;  but  that  the  other  qualifi- 
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cations  most  essential  and  most  likely  to  insure  rapid  promotions  and  some 
degree  of  safety  in  all  walks  of  trade,  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  when  once 
it  is  too  late. 

The  design  of  the  Commercial  Hiojh  School  is  to  present  studies  which 
will  afford  a  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  whose  acquisition  will  be 
of  immediate  and  practical  utility.  The  subjects  introduced  are  not  too  nu- 
merous, and  can  wi'hout  any  trouble  be  mastered  properly  by  the  boys  and 
girls  who  come  under  our  charge.  Our  programme  is  also  so  arranged  that 
the  recitations  should  not  be  too  long,  for,  as  Mr.  Swett,  Principal  of  the 
Girls'  High  School,  says  in  his  report  of  1875  :  "  Long  lessons  wear  out  or 
exhaust  the  nervous  vitality."  Instructions,  therefore,  in  a  business  sense 
must  be  brief,  plain,  and  useful ;  no  time  must  be  lost  with  puzzling  exer- 
cises that  might  happen,  but  time  must  be  gained  for  the  living  issues  which 
are  sure  to  happen.     We  teach  : 

I.  Penmanship — 

A.  quick  and  legible  business  hand. 

II.  Arithmetic — 

Beginning  with  fractions  and  continuing  until  all  calculations  useful  to  an 
accountant  are  mastered. 

III.  Book-keeping — 

Single  and  double  entry  for  general  merchandise,  commission,  importing, 
banking,  etc. 

IV.  Correspondence — 

Epistolary  productions,  original  and  from  models.  This  subject  is  supple- 
mented by  Girvin  and  Hackett's  "  Pure  English."  ■ 

V.  Commercial  Law — 

General  principles  applicable  to  contracts,  agency,  partnership,  corpora- 
tions, sale  of  goods,  and  commercial  paper. 

VI.  Commercial  Geography — 

Products  of  the  zones,  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  both  natural  and  ar- 
tificial. The  highways  of  commerce  and  the  main  artificial  means  of  com- 
munications. 

VII.  Elementary  Physics — 

Laws  of  motion  and  composition  of  force.  Mechanical  powers  and  their 
application  to  familiar  machines.  Source  and  application  of  electricity,  as  in 
telegraphing  and  the  telephone. 

VIII.  Duties  and  Rights  op  Citizens — 

A  summation  of  the  inalienable  rights  and  the  political  duties  of  a  citizen 
of  this  Republic.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  portions  of 
that  of  the  State  of  California. 
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IX.    Word  Analysis — 

Definitions  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  fre- 
quently used  in  commercial  circles. 

The  above  report  is  submitted  to  you  in  obedience  to  your  request.  But 
before  I  conclude  allow  me  to  add  that  since  its  incipiency  the  creation  of 
this  school  has  had  a  warm  friend  and  sincere  advocate  in  your  deputy,  Mr. 
J.  O'Connor,  and  with  feelings  of  regret  I  must  refer  to  the  past,  when  his 
motives  in  this  respect  were  so  frequently  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted. 

Above  all,  let  me  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  good  advice  which  you  so 
often  imparted  to  me  ever  since  I  entered  upon  my  present  duties,  and  the 
great  interest  which  you  manifested  on  behalf  of  the  success  of  this  popular 
branch  of  our  common  schools.  I  am  confident  that  also  our  pupils  will 
never  forget  the  kind  words  which  they  heard  from  you  during  your  fre- 
quent visits.     Believe  me, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ISIDOR  LESZYNSKY, 

Principal  Commercial  High  School. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


To  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  direction,  I  submit  the  following 
report : 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city  (U.  S.  Census,  1880). .  234,144 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  17   years 

of  age,  June,  1884 "  84,886 

Increase  for  the  year 2,395 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and 
17  years  of  age  who  are  entitled  by  law 
to  draw  public  money 63,029 

Increase  for  the  year 4,968 

Valuation  of  city  property  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1884 $201,763,762  00 

Decrease  for  the  year $228,390  00 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  city  purposes  for 

the  year $4,156,623  39 

Decrease  (or  the  year $390,368  45 

Total  income  of  the  School  Department  for 
the  year,  including  cash  on  hand  July  1, 
1883 $774,253  46 

Increase  for  the  year $46,791  54 

Per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  School 
Department  on  the  whole  revenue  raised 
by  the  city  for  the  year .18 

State  and  city  tax  for  1883-84  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars $1.69.7-10 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars .1048  cts. 

Estimated  value  of  school  sites $1,930,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings 975,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 195,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 12,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 25,000  00 

Total  value  of  school  property $3,137,000  00 
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SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

Enrollment  in  the  High  Schools 1,376 

Boys,  526;  Girls,  850. 

Increase  for  the  year 170 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  includ- 
ing some  Primary  grades 14,112 

Boys,  6,755;  Girls,  7,357. 

Increase  for  the  year 649 

Enrollment  in  the  Primary  Schools,  includ- 
ing some  Grammar  grades 23, 532 

Boys,  12,429;  Girls,  11,103. 

Increase  for  the  year 138 

Enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools 2,922 

Boys,  2,573;  Girls,  349. 

Increase  for  the  year 263 

Whole  number  of  different   pupils   enrolled 

during  the  year  in  all  the  public  schools.  41,942 

Boys,  22,283;  Girls,  19,659. 

Increase  for  the  year 1,220 

Average  number  belonging  to  High  Schools.  1,210 

Increase  for  the  year 195 

Average    number    belonging    to    Grammar 

Schools 11,940.76 

Increase  for  the  year 480 

Averagt*     number     belonging     to     Primary 

Schools 18,806.44 

Decrease  for  the  year 147 

Average    number     belonging    to     Evening 

Schools .        1,246 

Increase  for  the  year 192 

Average  number  belonging  to  all  the  public 

schools 33,203 

Increase  tor  the  year 721 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools  1,174.3 

Increase  for  the  year 242 

Average     daily     attendance     in     Grammar 

Schools 11,439.72 

Increase  for  the  year 448 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Primary  Schools  17,843.10 

Decrease  for  the  year 137 

Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools  1,121.4 

Increase  (or  the  year 197 
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Average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  public 

schools 31,578.52 

Increase  for  the  year 751 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  High  Schools .  .97 

Per   cent,   of    attendance  in   the    Grammar 

Schools .95 

Per    cent,    of   attendance    in    the   Primary 

Schools 94.8 

Per   cent,    of   attendance    in    the    Evening 

Schools .90 

Per  cent,   of   attendance  in  all  the  Public 

Schools .95 

Average  daily  attendance  per  class  in  the 

High  Schools .32 

Average  daily   attendance  per  class    in    the 

Grammar  grades .466 

Average   daily  attendance  per  class  in   the 

Primary  grades .46 

Average   daily   attendance  per  class   in    the 

Evening  Schools .38 

Per  cent,   of   pupils   enrolled   in   the   High 

Schools .032 

Per  cent,  of  pupils   enrolled  in  the  Grammar 

Schools ■ .336 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Primary 

Schools .560 

Per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled   in  the  Evening 

Schools *         .069 

Number    attending     private     and     Church 

Schools  only,  during  the  year  (not  includ- 
ing Chinese),  as  reported  by  the  Census 

Marshals  in  June,  1884 7,780 

Increase  for  the  year 760 

Number  attending  public  and  private  schools 

during  the  year,  not  including  Chinese. .  46,815 

Increase  for  the  year 2,560 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years 

of  age  (not  including  Chinese),  who  have 

not  attended  school  at  any  time  during 

the  year,  as  reported  by  the  Census  Mar- 
shals in  June,  1884 16,169 

Increase  during  the  year ,2,363 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT,  MAY,  1884. 


SCHOOLS. 


FEMALES. 


Boys'  High 

Girls' High 

Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar... 

"Valencia  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

ClementGrammar 

DenmanGrammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar- 
Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

Sbotwell  Street  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Golden  Grate  Primary , 

Haight  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary. 

West  Mission  Primary 

Sanchez  Primary 

Hastings  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue 

Laguna  Honda 

West  End 

Bernal  Heights 

Ocean  House 

Point  Lobos 

South  End 

Lombard  Street  Primary , 

Jackson  Street  (experimental) 

Harrison  Street  (ungraded) 

Evening  Schools 

Commercial  High 

Union  Street  (experimental) 

Substitutes 


Totals. 

High 

Grammar.... 

Primary 

Evening 

Substitutes.. 

Totals. 


BO 


16 

1!) 
17 
IS 
17 
17 
15 
16 
13 
13 
14 
15 
10 
15 
12 
13 
17 
17 
21 
13 
13 
23 
13 
9 
13 
15 
12 
4 
15 
13 
13 
10 
8 
11 
10 
9 
9 
10 
9 
11 
6 
9 
12 
11 
10 
9 
4 
4 
1 
2 
3 


13 


1 
24 

654 

16 

224 

377 

13 

24 

654 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  BEPOKTS 


SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled 

During  the  Year,  not 

Including  Pupils  Enrolled 

in  Other  Schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


a  a, 
OR}  *i 


Boys'  High 

Girls'  High 

Denman  Grammar. 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Washington  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar.. 
North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar. 

Franklin  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Valencia  Grammar 

Haight  Primary 

South  San  Francisco  Primary .. 

Potrero 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary... 

"West  End  Primary 

Fairmount  Primary 

Ocean  House  Primary 

Laguna  Honda  Primary 

South  End  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue  Primary 

Sanchez  Street  Primary , 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Bernal  Heights  Primary 

Point  Lobos  Primary 

Grant  Primary , 

Mission  Primary , 

Tehama  Primary , 

Irving  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Silver  Street  Primary , 

Emerson  Primary 

Greenwich  Sfreet  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary , 

Union  Primary , 

Shotwell  Street  Primary. 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary , 

Golden  Gate  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Union  Street  Kindergarten 


361 


1.428 


774 


447 
492 
592 
387 

488 

as3 

348 
423 
497 
546 
383 
311 
266 
502 
58 
262 
20 
43 
79 
94 
357 
100 
100 
40 
452 
405 
555 
312 
776 
555 
304 
432 
510 
302 
333 
472 
400 
272 
194 
467 
21 


850 
1,003 


690 


835 
451 
623 
560 
281 
652 
472 
421 
456 
350 
563 
313 
289 
202 
578 
73 
258 
22 
32 
72 
105 
316 
99 
81 
32 
430 
397 
411 
266 
733 
475 
290 
&57 
285 
220 
272 
450 
292 
286 
174 
385 
42 


361 

850 

1,003 

1,428 

690 

774 

835 

898 

1,115 

1,152 

608 

1,140 

805 

769 

879 

847 

1,109 

696 

600 

468 

1,080 

131 

520 

42 

75 

151 

199 

673 

199 

181 

72 

882 

802 

966 

578 

1,509 

1,030 

594 

789 

795 

522 

605 

922 

692 

558 

368 

852 

63 


262 
800 
864.59 
1,173 
576.78 
576.9 
713.6 
774.4 
970 
1,034 
575.79 
967.4 
689 
687 
782 
612 
944.3 
607.76 
478 
340.7 
815 
100.7 
399.9 

43 

69.4 
130.09 
179 
544 
163.3 
147.3 

66.3 
706 
673.94 
752.8 
452 
1,234 
821.73 
461 
660.49 
618 
445.4 
475.45 
729.34 
526 
458 
274.9 
707 

41.34 
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OF  PRINCIPALS,  JUNE,  1884. 
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111 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 
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r< 

Ntjkbkk  of  Pupils  Ejtkollkd        £  ^ 

DURDfG  TEK  YKAK,  NOT 

7 

SCHOOLS. 

LXCLCDEKG  PtTPILS  ElTROLLKD 

2 

s 

3 

IB  Other  Schools. 

- 
i 

-i 

- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

3 

Noe  Mad  Temple  Streets  Primary 

262 

- 

436 

$14 

K 
29 

n 

3S6 

■ 
163 

421 
950 

527 
47$ 
860 
! 

- 

58 
657 
78 

108 
165 

469.9 
397 

695 

1,192 

- 

29 

- 

4^ 

• 

58a  4 

West  Mission  Primary 

6421 

" 

148 

19,710 

19.310 

39,020 

31.9-v.: 

1.246 

Totals 

22.283 

4l.i>42 

...'.. 

SUXMAF.Y. 

High 

526 
3 
12,429 

- 

• 
11.103 

14.112 

_ 

1.210 
ll,940.7rt 

Xight 

- 

Totals 

iMBi 

41,942 

-      - 

OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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1 

1 
1 

5 
6 
6 
10 
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51 
10 

....„_. 

46.5 

1 

34.4 

1 
5 

556.8 

68 
130 
37 
15 
43 

30 

7 

34 

24 
2 

7 
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4 
1 
1 

5 

615.66 

10 

4 

497 

6 
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3 

88 
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142.4 
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202 
202 
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221 
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260 
11 
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202 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT   OF  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER   ENROLLED  AND  THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1852. 


NUMBER 
ENROLLED. 


AVER'GE  DAILY 
ATTENDANCE. 


2,132 
2,870 
4,199 
4,694 
3.370 
4,637 
5,273 
6,001 
6,108 
6,674 
8.203 
8,979 
10,981 

•14.5 

703 

During  the  year  ending  October  31,  1854 

1,011 
1,484 

2,516 

2.155 

2,521 

2,829 
2,s.",7 
3,377 
3,794 
4,389 
5,470 
6,718 
8,131 
10,177 
11,871 

17,426 

l!i,ss.-> 
22,152 
26,406 
27,664 

27,772 
29,449 
81,128 

31,029 
37.2Sli 
38,672 
38,129 
38,320 
•10,1X7 
40,752 
■10,722 
41,942 

13,113 

15,394 

16,978 

18,272 

18,530 

19,434 
21,014 
22.761 
24,899 
26,292 
27,075 
28,150 
29,092 
29,435 
30,827 
31,578 

During  the  year  ending  June  30.  1875 

*No  record  kept  of  the  number  enrolled. 


PER  CENT.   OP  ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING. 


1860 83 

1861 90 

1862 90 

1863 91 

1864 92 

1865 92.9 

1866 93.5 

1867 93.8 

1868 93.75 

1869 92.7 

1870 94 

1871 94 

1872 94.2 


1873 94.4 

1874 93.3 

1875 93.7 

1876 94.2 

i877 96.1 

1878 96.4 

1879 95.2 

1880 94.1 

1881 94 

1882 94.9 

1883 94.8 

1884 95 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FROM  PRINCIPALS'  REPORTS. 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  of  pupils 24,057 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  girls 5,601 

New  pupils  entering  without  transfers,  boys 6,207 

Pupils  left 5t139 

Cases  of  suspension  of  pupils 428 

Cases  of  truancy 1,772 

Cases  of  corporal  punishment 7,924 

Cases  of  tardiness  of  teachers 2,722 

Number  of  days'  absence  by  teachers 3,101 

Vis  ts  to  parents  by  teachers 2,630 

Visits  to  classes  by  School  Directors 1,233 

Visits  to  classes  by  Superintendent 166 

Visits  to  classes  by  Deputy  Superintendent ; 577 

Visits  to  classes  by  other  persons 20,507 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT,  MAY,  1884. 


MALES. 

FEMALES 

TOTAL. 

13 
21 
10 
16 

16 
224 

377 
13 
24 

29 

245 

387 

29 

24 

60 
20 

15 

7 

654 
38 

30 
13 

714 

"Whole  number  of  Principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  Principals  not  required  to  teach  a  Class 

58 
45 

Number  of  Vice  Principals  (included  in  total) 

20 
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CENSUS  MARSHAL'S  REPORT 
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2179 

138 
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143 

683 

864 

1831 

2598 

3830 

9998 

6915 

1067 

2131 

112 

1322 

116 

632 

801 

1906 

2638 

3490 

10211 

6707 

2265 
4310 
250 
2692 
259 
1315 
1665 
3737 
5236 
7320 
20209 
13622 

5 

2 
5 

2 
10 

2267 

4320 

250 

2730 

259 

1329 

1670 

3758 

5244 

7354 

20220 

13628 

839 

1340 

66 

1113 

33 

367 

861 

892 

1799 

2471 

7501 

4493 

1 
19 

19 

8 
6 
7 
4 
11 
5 
2 

1331 
2622 

128 

1896 

85 

903 
1012 
2323 
3408 
4315 
12005 
8903 

a 

6 

Third 

Fourth 

22 

1ft 

38 

33 

Fifth 

Sixth 

6 
4 

13 
5 

16 
6 
2 

8 
1 
8 
3 
18 
5 
4 

14 
6 

21 
8 

34 

11 
6 

9 

1 

Eighth 

9 

Ninth 

4 

Tenth 

17 

Eleventh 

6 

2 

Total 

31747 

31133 

62880 

79 

70 

149 

63029 

21775 

82 

38931 

89 
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12 
14 
54 
47 
120 
436 


22 

134 

6 

80 
1 
29 
24 
24 
111 
207 
461 
286 


34 

125 
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67 

14 

25 
27 
65 
193 
431 
198 
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147 
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43 
49 
51 
176 
400 
892 
484 


1385 


1180 
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TABLE   SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
BY  GRADES,  MAY,  1884. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


£*2 

5*  SB 


7.  n 


Lincoln  Grammar 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar... 

Haight  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Denman  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar... 

Washington  Grammar 

Columbia  Grammar 

Silver  Street  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

South  Cosmopolitan  Primary 

Valencia  Grammar 

Grant  Primary 

Eighth  Street  Primary 

Greenwich  Street  Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Turk  Street  Primary 

Redding  Primary 

Powell  Street  Primary 

South  San  Francisco 

Potrero  

Garfield  Primary 

Union  Primary 

Irving  Primary , 

Golden  Gate  Primary , 

Emerson  Primary 

Shotwell  Street  Primary 

Fairmount 

Sanchez  Street  Primary 

West  Mission  Street  Primary 

Noe  and  Temple  Street  Primary  , 

Hastings  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Primary 

Buena  Vista  Primary 

Lobos  Avenue 

Lombard  Street  Primary 

Moulder  Primary 
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TEACHERS— concluded. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS. 

m 

9 
p 

a. 

EL 

9 

£. 

CD 

p. 

9 
p 
& 
? 

S- 

9 

p 

Q. 
CD 

en 
3* 

9 
P 
&. 
CD 

C5 

S- 
Q 

- 

CD 

E? 

r. 
- 

CD 

00 

9 

p 

C 
CD 

Principals 
without 

classss. 

Bernal  Heights 

< 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

South  End 

1 

3 

West  End 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Point  Lobos 

1 

9, 

1 

1 

Total 

32 

39 

51 

65 

69 

70 

76 

186 

41         6 
1 

1M 

-8 

Girls'  High 

in 
1 

Commercial  High 

&q 

1 

Jackson  Street  Experimental 

1 

1 

'( 

Grand  Total 

32 

39 

51 

65 

69 

70 

76 

186 

44           7 

14 

-Including  one  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  one  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 

and  one  of  Natural  Sciences. 
■(•Including  two  Teachers  of  Latin  and  one  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences. 


SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES,   18S4, 


HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Principals  of  High  Schools $250  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Boys'  High 160  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Boys'  High 160  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Boys'  High 160  00 

Assistants  in  Boys'  High  School 150  00 

Vice-Principal,  Girls'  High  (in  Powell  Street  Branch  School) 150  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Girls'  High 160  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Latin,  Girls'  High 160  00 

Special  Teachers  of  Normal  Class,  Girls'  High 150  CO 

Assistants  (Senior  Classes)  Girls'  High 150  00 

Assistants  (Middle  Classes)  Girls'  High 150  00 

Assistants  (Junior  Classes)  Girls'  High 150  00 
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RAMMAR    SCHOOLS 

PER 
MONTH. 

Principals  having  eighteen  classes  or  more $190  00 

Principals  having  twelve  classes  and  less  than  eighteen 165  00 

Vice  Principals 115  00 

Assistants,  First  grade  classes 75  00 

Assistants,  Second  grade  classes 75  00 

Assistants,  Third  grade  classes 70  00 

Assistants,  Fourth  grade  classes 70  00 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Principals  having  eight  classes  or  more $125  00 

Principals  having  five  classes  and  less  than  eight 102  50 

Principals  having  four  classes  or  less 90  00 

Assistants,  1st  year 50  00 

Assistants,  2d  year 52  50 

Assistants,  3d  year ■. 55  00 

Assistants,  4th  year 57  50 

Assistants,  5th  year 60  00 

Note.— This  schedule  for  the  salaries  of  Primary  assistants  shall  apply  to  those 
teachers  only  whose  salaries  will  thereby  be  increased,  and  to  teachers  hereafter 
to  be  elected;  but  it  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of  the  salar- 
ies of  any  Primary  assistants  heretofore  elected. 


RULE   OF   INCREASE  OP   SALARIES  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EXPERIENCE,   APPLYING 
TO  AT.T.  TEACHERS  IN  THE  HIGH,  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Increase  at  the  end  of  two  years $2  50 

Increase  at  the  end  of  five  years 5  00 

Increase  at  the  end  of  seven  years 7  50 

Increase  at  end  of  ten  years 10  00 

This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  teachers  who  have  had  their  experience  in  public 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

PER 
MONTH. 

Inspector  of  Evening  schools $70  00 

Assistants  in  Evening  schools 50  00 

Teachers  in  Experimental  schools 75  00 

"itT  If  Yiltff 

SPECIAL    TEACHERS. 

PER 
MONTH. 
Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  schools  teaching  English  and  Ger- 
man, or  English  and  French,  extra. $5  00 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS   RECEIVING  THE  VARIOUS  SALARIES  IN 

THE  FOREGOING  SCHEDULE. 

PER 
MONTH. 

2  Teachers  at $260  00 

5  Teachers  at 200  00 

10  Teachers  at 175  00 

5  Teachers  at 170  00 

1  Teacher  at 167  50 

1  Teacher  at 165  00 

19  Teachers  at 160  00 

1  Teacher  at 155  00 

28  Teachers  at 135'00 

2  Teachers  at 130  00 

17  Teachers  at 125  00 

1  Teacher  at 122  50 

1  Teacher  at 112  50 

0  Teachers  at 100  00 

1  Teacher  at 97  50 

1  Teacher  at 92  50 

1  Teacher  at 90  00 

42  Teachers  at 85  00 

7  Teachers  at 82  50 

62  Teachers  at 80  00 

22  Teachers  at 77  50 

22  Teachers  at 75  00 

12  Teachers  at 72  50 

115  Teachers  at 70  00 

69  Teachers  at 67  50 

59  Teachers  at 65  00 

1  Teacher  at 63  00 

19  Teachers  at 62  50 

41  Teachers  at 60  00 

29  Teachers  at 57  50 

4  Teachers  at 55  00 

29  Teachers  at 52  50 

52  Teachers  at 50  00 

24  Substitutes  paid  by  the  day 

714 

Average  monthly  salary $79  45 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers , 119  45 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  female  teachers 72  86 


COMPENSATION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Adopted  March  19,  1878. 
1.     The  Board  of  Education  appoints  twenty-four  Substitute   Teachers. 
They  are  employed  by  the  Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  the  classes  of 
Teachers  who  are  temporarily  absent,  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  take  charge  of 
new  classes  until  regular  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board. 
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2.  The  rates  of  payment  per  day  are  as  follows: 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  High  Schools $6  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Grammar  Grades 4  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Primary  Grades 3  00 

When  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  in  Evening  Schools 2  00 

3.  All  Substitutes  required  to  report  for  duty  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  paid  $1.00  per  day  when  their  services  are  not  needed  in  any 
school. 

4.  A  Vice-Principal  or  an  Assistant  Teacher,  when  filling  the  position  of 
Principal,  receives  the  salary  that  would  be  paid  to  the  Principal  for  the 
same  time. 

5.  All  other  cases  are  determined  by  the  Superintendent  in  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Teachers'  salaries $657,S24.43 

Increase  for  the  year $19,1S6.90 

Janitors'  salaries 41,315.60 

Increase  for  the  year 2,756.40 

Census  Marshals 2,202.00 

Increase  for  the  year 76.00 

Books 1,540.25 

Decrease  for  the  year 217.63 

Stationery 3,502.58 

Increase  for  the  year 344.23 

Printing 2,564.56 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,328.81 

Advertising 955.55 

Increase  for  the  year 206.30 

Furniture 12,370.81 

Increase  lor  the  year 923.07 

Fuel 6,574.08 

Increase  for  the  year 1,856.52 

Lights 1,485.90 

Decrease  for  the  year 841.21 

Rents 4,783.00 

Increase  for  the  year 1,211.30 

Repairs 26,172.59 

Decrease^for  the  year 5,220.04 

Permanent  improvements 8,083.92 

Decrease  for  the  year 2,127.23 
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Erection  of  buildings $12,913.75 

Decrease  for  the  year $10,525.96 

Office  salaries 6,543.86 

Increase  for  the  year 227.21 

Telegraph  service 1,700.61 

Decrease  for  the  year 90.37 

Supplies 4,098.09 

Increase  for  the  year 959.24 

Legal  expenses 20.00 

Decrease  for  the  year 800.00 

Postage 44.10 

Architect's  fees 200.00 

Insurance 216.00 

School  apparatus 611.05 

Board  of  Examiners 1  035.00 

Incidentals 694.50 

Total  expenses  for  the  year 797,452.23 

Increase  for  the  year 6,277.24 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  enrollment, 

and  excluding  expenditures  for  buildings 18.70 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  and  excluding    expenditures 

for  buildings 23.62 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  based   on   the  average 
daily  attendance,  and  including  expenditures  for 

buildings 25.25 

Amount  per  pupil  allowed  by  law,  based  on  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance 35.00 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1S84. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  taxes $247,421  54 

From  State  apportionment 493,149  35 

From  rents 3.396  00 

From  sale  of  old  material 16  go 

From  sale  of  old  school  house . '.  400  00 

Total $744  383  39 

Cash  on  band  July  1,  1883,  less  outstanding  demands 29,870  07 

Total  revenue $774,253  46 
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EXPENDITURES . 

For  Teachers'  salaries $657,824  43 

For  Janitors'  salaries 41,315  60 

For  Census  Marshals 2,202  00 

For  books 1,540  25 

For  stationery 3,502  58 

For  printing 2,564  56 

For  advertising 955  55 

For  furniture 12,370  81 

For  fuel 6,574  08 

For  lights 1,485  90 

For  rents 4,783  00 

For  repairs 26,172  59 

For  permanent  improvements 8,083  92 

For  erection  of  buildings 12,913  75 

For  office  salaries 6,543  86 

For  telegrapb  service 1,700  61 

For  supplies 4,098  09 

For  legal  expenses 20  00 

For  postage 44  10 

For  architect's  fees 200  00 

For  insurance 216  00 

For  school  apparatus 611   05 

For  Board  ot  Examiners 1,035  00 

For  incidentals 694  50 

Total $797,452  23 

Total  revenue $774,253  46 

Total  expenditures... 797,452  23 

Balance  overdrawn $23,198  77 
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COMPARATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  TOTAL 
EXPENSES  OP  THE  CITY. 


Total    Expense 
of  the  City. 


Total    Expense 
of  the  School 
Department. 


Per  cent,  of  Expen- 
ditures for 
School  Purposes. 


1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1&56.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1666.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871., 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877., 
1878.. 
1879., 
1880, 
1881., 
1882., 
1883. 
1884. 


Total. 


$1,142,290  89 
826,012  33 
812,569  25 
1,387,806  12 
1,495,906  32 
1,819,078  52 
2,192,918  79 
2,163,a56  02 
2,117,786  97 
2,294,810  05 
2,460,633  27 
2,543,717  15 
2,726,266  39 
3,155,015  99 
3,197,808  30 
4,109,457  65 
3,992,187  16 
3,500,100  00 
4,664,067  03 
5,476,292  86 
5,844,245  98 
4,796,570  02 
4,197,925  61 
3,95(1,488  24 
3,820,126  01 


$23,125  00 
35,040  00 
159,249  00 
136,580  00 
125,064  00 
92,955  00 
104,808  00 
134,731  00 
156,407  00 
158,855  00 
134,567  00 
178,929  00 
228,411  00 
346,862  00 
361,668  00 
507,822  00 
415,839  00 
400,842  00 
526,625  90 
705,116  00 
668,262  00 
611,818  00 
689,022  00 
707,445  36 
867,754  89 
732,324  17 
989,258  99 
876,489  14 
809,132  72 
827,323  71 
735,474  61 
791,174  99 
797,452  23 


$15,036,428  71 


13 

19 

16 

13 

16 

19 

17 

23.4 

19.6 

17.4 

21.4 

27.7 

24.5 

19.4 

21.5 

17.2 

21.7 

20.9 

21.2 

16 

13.8 

17.2 

17.2 

20 

20.8 
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SCHOOL  FUND,  1883-84. 

On  February  19,  1884,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted 
the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment during  the  fiscal  year  1884-83,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors : 

For  Teachers'  salaries $675,000  00 

For  Janitors'  salaries 42,500  00 

For  Census  Marshals 2,126  CO 

For  books 1,750  00 

For  stationery. 3,500  00 

For  printing..." 2,500  00 

For  advertising 1,000  00 

For  furniture 10,000  00 

For  fuel 5,000  00 

For  lights 2,500  00 

For  rents 7,000  00 

For  repairs 20,000  00 

For  permanent  improvements 10,000  00 

For  erection  of  buildings 52,500  00 

For  office  salaries 6,300  00 

Carpenter  shop  salaries 6,780  00 

Free  text  books 

For  telegraph  service 2,000  00 

For  supplies 3,500  00 

For  legal  expenses 350  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 

For  Board  of  Examiners 1,200  00 

Total $S58,G06  00 


This  estimate  was  reduced  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  $750,000.  The 
revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  1884-85  is  estimated  to  be  as 
follows : 

From  city  taxes $250,000  00 

From  State  apportionment 495,600  00 

From  rents 4,400  00 

Total $750,000  00 
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MEECHANDISE  AND  LABOE  STATEMENT. 

San  Francisco,  October  16,  1884. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco : 

Dear  Sir — Complying  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  merchandise  purchased,  etc.,  and  labor  performed  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884  : 


Advertising 8905  65 

Ammonia 73  20 

Alcohol 169  05 

Brooms 74  18 

Baskets,  waste 29  50 

Brushes,  dust 69  72 

Brusnes,  floor 347  40 

Brushes,  paint  and  whitewash  56  40 

Bells,  hand 24  00 

Bolts 40  80 

Bibbs,  hose 26  88 

Buggv  repairs 193  75 

Brick,  fire 156  00 

Brick  work 34  25 

Chalk 157  20 

Cocks,  compression 24  32 

Conductors,  water 532  00 

Chimney  tops 627  61 

Chairs 107  50 

Chemicalsu 27  20 

Charts .7. 271  60 

Chimney  cleaning 379  71 

Carpet  cleaning 216  90 

Carpet,  new 473  13 

Cord,  sash  and  shade 59  00 

Clocks  repaired 118  50 

Cans,  ash 192  14 

Cans,  ash,  repairing 255  50 

Census,  expense  of  taking  same  2,373  15 

Dusters,  hair 60  00 

Desks  and  rear  seats 3,683  40 

Desks,  principals' 61  50 

Drums 58  50 

Drum  heads 64  75 

Dictionaries   and   Encyclopae- 
dias   170  50 

Carried  forward $12,114  89 


Brought  forward $12,114  89 

Electrical  appliances 59  40 

Exhibitions,  Boys'  and  Girls' 

High  School 758  75 

Feeders,  ink 34  50 

Fixtures,  gas 103-20 

Fasteners,  bronzed  sash 36  00 

Frames,  window  and  door 130  00 

Flooring 36  00 

Grate,  furnace 50  00 

Gardening  expenses 178  65 

Gutters 153  35 

Grates,  stove 33  88 

Grate  rests 47;  10 

Glass 338  70 

Gas 1,630  35 

Heaters,  repairing... 79  15 

Hose  carbolized 260  00 

Ink 411  70 

Insurance  premium 216  00 

Keys 37  65 

Knobs 29  19 

Lead,  white 65  00 

Livery  stable  (keeping  of  horse 

and  buggy  hire) 484  50 

Locks 186-75 

Lumber— 

•    Pine $1,869  40 

Refuse  pine 595  00 

Redwood 1,039  50 

"Walnut  and  cedar 361  00 

Shingles 231  00 

Battans 78  40 

4,174  30 

Mats,  door 68  75 

Maps 208  00 

Carried  forward $21,925-76 
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Brought  forward $21,925  76 

Miscellaneous  account 288  43 

Mouldings 138  04 

Nails 187  55 

Oil,  boiled 67  20 

Paper,  foolscap 1,171  80 

Pens,  333 455  00 

Pens,  444 429  00 

Pencils,  slate 171  00 

Penholders 31  35 

Pamphlets  (Youth's  Companion 

and  St.  Nicholas) 286  32 

Paper,  wrapping : 26  32 

Piano  tuning,  etc Ill  50 

Pipe,  stove 469  85 

Pipe,  iron  galvanized 333  S8 

Pipe,  gas 340  62 

Pipe,  lead.... 72  60 

Paint,  chemical 28  75 

Printing 2,109  56 

Paris  white 38  15 

Railing,  iron 150  00 

Roofs,  repairing 1,684  44 

Rubbers,  blackboard 917  60 

Scuttles,  coal 135  72 

Scuttles,  coal,  repaired 21  75 

Soap 132  08 

Stamps,  hand 74  00 

Screws 100  59 

Sewers  repaired 67  00 

Stools,  high 54  00 


Carried  forward $32,019  86 


Brought  forward $32,019  86 

Slating,  liquid 260  00 

Solder 47  50 

Shellac 62  00 

Stationery 487  16 

Shades,  window 473  14 

Stoves 319  70 

Thermometers 21  00 

Towels 113  20 

Tables,  commercial 407  00 

Turpentine 39  00 

Tin 66  50 

Telephone 1,628  01 

Vaults,  cleaning 228  00 

Vaults  repaired 234  00 

Washers 22  00 

Wire 85  20 

Wells,  ink 115  00 

Whitening  walls  of  schools 1,510  00 

Well  digging,  Five  Mile  House  167  25 

Zinc 92  86 


$38,398  38 


WAGES. 

Carpenters $11,167  55 

Laborers 2,804  18 

Locksmith,      painters     and 
plumbers 3,956  65 


$17,928  38 


Very  Respectfully, 

PHILIP  S.  FAT, 

Book-keeper. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


BERNAL  HEIGHTS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Cortland  avenue,  between  Laurel  avenue  and  Moul- 
trie street.    Philip  Prior,  Principal. 

BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Sutter  street,  between  Gough  and  Octavia  streets. 
F.  A.  Blackburn,  Principal. 

BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Broadway  street,  between  Powell  and  Mason  streets. 
Miss  Jean  Parker,  Principal. 

BUENA  VISTA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  York  street,  between  Solano  and  Butte  streets. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Code,  Principal. 
CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leavenworth  streets. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Du  Bois,  Principal. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Columbia  street,  between  25th  and  26th  streets. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Plunkett,  Principal. 

COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Powell  street,  near  Clay  street. 
Isidor  Leszynsky,  Principal. 

DENMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  N.  W.  coiner  Bush  and  Taylorstreets. 
James  Den  man,  Principal. 

EIGHTH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street,  rear  of  Frank- 
lin Grammar  School.    Miss  A.  E.  Slaven,  Principal. 

EMERSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets. 
Miss  S.  A.  Rightmire,  Principal. 

EVENING  SCHOOL-LINCOLN   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL   BUILDING,  Fifth  street,  between 
Market  and  Mission  streets. 

EVENING  SCHOOL-MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  Mission  street,  between 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  streets. 

EVENING    SCHOOL— WASHINGTON    GRAMMAR    SCHOOL  BUILDING,    S.   W.   corner 
Washington  and  Mason  streets. 

EVENING  SCHOOL— HAIGHT    PRIMARY   BUILDING,  Mission    street,  between  25th  and 

26th  streets. 

SWING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Harrison  street,  near  Fourth  street. 
Miss  E.  E.  Stincen,  Principal. 

FATRMOUNT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street. 
Miss  H.  M.  Fairchild,  Principal. 

FIVE  MILE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  near  Five  Mile  House. 

Miss  Kate  Conklin,  Principal. 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street. 
Elisha  Brooks,  Principal. 

GARFIELD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Union  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery  streets. 
Charles  F.  True,  Principal. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Bush  street,  near  Hyde  street. 

John  Swett,  Prinoipal. 
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GRANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Golden  Gate  avenue,  near  Hyde  street. 
Miss  A.  M.  Stincen,  Principal. 

GREENWICH  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth.   Mrs.  A.  S.  Trask,  Principal. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets. 

Miss  E.  Cushing,  Principal. 

HAIGHT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Mission  street,  between  25th  and  26th  streets. 

Miss  N.  Haswell,  Principal. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Geary  street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott  streets. 
W.  A.  Robertson,  Principal. 

HAYES   VALLEY  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,  McAllister  street,  between  Franklin  and   Gough 
streets.    George  Brown.  Principal. 

HAYES  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Grove  street,  near  Larkin  street. 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Stowell,  Principal. 

IRVING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Broadway  street,  between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets. 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Barlow,  Principal. 

HASTINGS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Jackson  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore  streets. 
Miss  Hannah  Cooke,  Principal. 

JACKSON  STREET  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL,  No.  116  Jackson  street. 
Miss  Flora  Van  Den  Bergh,  Principal. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  SCHOOL.  Eighth  avenue,  near  R  street. 
James  Dwyer,  Principal. 

LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street. 
James  K.  Wilson,  Principal. 

LINCOLN   PRIMARY   SCHOOL,  Fifth   street,  near  Market   street,  rear  Lincoln  Grammar 
School.     Miss  A.  M.  Manning,  Principal. 

LOBOS  AVENUE  SCHOOL,  Point  Lobos  avenue,  near  Parker  avenue. 
Miss  E.  Goldsmith,  Principal. 

LOMBARD   STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Lombard  street,  between  Baker  and   Broderiok 
streets.    Miss  A.  B.  Chalmers,  Principal. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Mission  street,  between  15th  and  16th  streets. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Craven,  Principal. 

MISSION  PRIMARY    SCHOOL,  Mission  street,  between  15th  and  16th  streets,  rear  Mission 
Grammar  School.    Mrs.  M.  H.  Walker,  Principal. 

MOULDER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  corner  Page  and  Gough  streets. 
Miss  Ella  L.  Ciprico,  Principal. 

NOE  AND  TEMPLE  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  corner  Noe  and  Temple  streets. 
R,  P.  Davidson,  Principal. 

NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL,  Filbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jonee 
streets.    Miss  Kate  Kennedy,  Prinpipal. 

OCEAN  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  San  Miguel  Road,  near  Ocean  House  Road. 
D.  J.  Delay,  Principal. 

• 
POINT  LOBOS  SCHOOL,  19th  avenue,  near  Point  Lobos  avenue. 
H.  C.  Wilson,  Principal. 

POTRERO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Minnesota  street,  between  Napa  and  Sierra  streets. 
W.  H.  Edwards,  Principal. 

POWELL  STREET  PRIMARY    SCHOOL,  Powell   street,  between   Washington  and   Jackson 
streets.    Miss  L.  N.  Randolph,  Principal. 
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REDDING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Pine  street,  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets. 
Miss  M.  Deane,  Principal. 

RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Silver  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 
Miss  E.  A.  Cleveland,  Principal. 

SANCHEZ  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Sanchez  street,  between  16th  and  17th  streets. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Banning,  Principal. 

SHOTWELL  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Shotwell  street,  between  22d  and  23d  streets. 

Miss  A.  A.  Hill,  Principal. 
SILVER  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Silver  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Principal. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and  Van 

Ness  avenue.    A.  Herbst,  Principal. 

SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street. 
Miss  M.  A.  Castelhun,  Principal. 

SOUTH  END  SCHOOL,  Williams  street,  near  Henry  street. 

Miss  M.  A.  Scherer,  Principal. 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOL,  corner  14th  avenue  and  L  street. 
W.  J.  Gorman,  Principal. 

SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Broadway  street,  near  Polk  street. 
J.  W.  Anderson,  Principal. 

SPRING  VALLEY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Union  street,  near  Franklin  street. 
Miss  J.  M.  A.  Hurley,  Principal. 

STARR  KING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Bryant  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets. 
Miss  M.  McKenzie,  Principal. 

TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Tehama  street,  between  First  and  Second  streets. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  Principal. 

TURK  STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Turk  street,  between  Buchanan  and  Webster  streets. 
Mrs.  G.  Washburn,  Principal, 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL  ,  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets. 

H.  C.  Kinne,  Principal. 

UNION  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  ,  corner  Filbert  and  Kearny  streets. 
Mrs.  A.  Griffith,  Principal. 

UNION  STREET  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL,  No.  512  Union  street. 
Miss  A.  M.  Stovall,  Principal. 

VALENCIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Valencia  street,  between  22d  and  23d  streets. 
Silas  A.  White,  Principal. 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  S.  W.  corner  Washington  and  Mason  streets. 
Selden  Sturges,  Principal. 

WEST  END  SCHOOL  ,  San  Jose  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House. 

D.  C.  Stone,  Principal. 

WEST  MISSION  PRIMARY   SCHOOL,  West  Mission  street,  between  Hermann  and  Ridley 
streets.    Mrs.  L.  F.  Cadwell,  Prinoipal. 


80  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

SCHOOL    HOUSES. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  High  Schools 2 

Rooms,  37;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  Grammar  Schools 15 

Rooms,  225;  Hall,  1. 

Number  of  buildings  used  for  Primary  Schools 45 

Rooms,  363;  Hall,  1. 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  Department 64 

Rooms,  625;  Halls,  3. 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 6 

Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department. ...  54 

Total  number  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  Department 60 

Number  of  rooms  rented  (May,  1884) • 13 

Number  of  lots  rented  (May,  1884) 1 

Number  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  rooms 830 

Amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  year $4,783  00 


OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES. 


Names. 


Adams,  Miss  Clara  A 

Adams,  Miss  Lucy  F 

Ahem,  Miss  M.  A 

Aiken,  Miss  Addie  E 

Alexander,  Miss  Rebecca... 

Ames,  Miss  Martha 

Anderson,  Mr.  James  W 

Anderson,  Miss  Eva  S 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Anna  B 

Anderson,  Miss  Nettie  H... 
Anderson,  Miss  Marian  S .. 

Armstrong.  Miss  Nellie 

Ashmead,  Miss  E.  R 


Broadway  Grammar... 

Turk  St.  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar... 
West  Mission  Primary 

Moulder  School 

Spring  Valley  Gram  ... 

Lincoln  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 
Noe  &  Temple  St.Prim 


Atwood,  Mrs.  C.  L 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Adelina  A 

Bagnall,  Mr.  John 

Baker,  Mrs.  S.  C 

Baker,  Mrs.  Fannie  E 

Baldwin,  Miss  NellieS 

Banning,  Mrs.  Frances  A... 
Bannan,  Miss  Barbara  C... 

Bannon,  Miss  Maggie 

Barber.  Miss  Emma  J 

Barry,  Miss  M.  C 

Barrows,  Miss  Annie  M 

Barrows,  Miss  Laura  M 

Barlow,  Miss  Carrie  B 

Baumgardner.  Mrs.  E.  M... 

Beales,  Mrs.  C.  R 

Beardsley,  Miss  Emma  F.. 

Bclding,  Mrs.  Mary  L 

Hcrnard,  Miss  Ida  L 

Benson,  Miss  A.  E 

Bergson,  Miss  Emma 

Bibb,  Mrs.  A.  H 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Susan  H 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Clara  J 

Bigley,  Miss  Jennie 

Blackburn,  Mr.  F.  A 

Blackstaff,  Miss  Maggie 

Bliven,  Miss  Fannie  M , 

Bloch,  Miss  Bertha  B 

Bodwell,  Miss  E 

Bodkin,  Miss  M.  G 

Boland,  Miss  Johanna 

Bunnell,  Miss  K , 

Bonnard,  Miss  M 

Bonelli,  Mrs.  E.  S , 

Booth,  Miss  Ella  N 

Boucher,  Miss  Sadie  E 

Bowman,  Mr.  L 

Boyle,  Miss  Mary , 

Boyle,  Miss  Sarah  J 

Bragg,  Miss  M.  J 

Bragg,  Miss  Adah , 

Bragg,  Miss  Lizzie 

Brandt,  Miss  Louise 

Brady,  Miss  Kate  Eliz 


Schools. 


Girls'  High 

Grant  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar... 
West  Mission  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar... 
Sanchez  St.  Primary... 

Emerson  Primary 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 
South  San  Francisco... 

Turk  St.  Primary 

Irving  Primary 

Dmman  Grammar 

Girls'  High 

Broadway  Grammar... 

Mission  Primary 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

Noe  &  Temple  St.  Prim 
South  Cos.  Primary, 
riayes  Valley  Gram 
Clement  Grammar.. 
Columbia  Grammar... 

Silver  St.   Primary 

Boys'  High 

Spring  Valley  Gram.., 

Starr  King  Primary 

Union  St.  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

Lincoln  Evening 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

Redding  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 
Golden  Gate  Primary.. 

Valencia  Grammar 

Irving  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

North  Cos.  Grammar... 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

Girls'  High 

Noe  &  Temple  St.Prim 
Noe  &  Temple  St.Prim 
Hamilton  <  Grammar... 
Silver  St.  Primary 


Residences. 


1910  Hyde 

1010  Hyde 

1305  Howard 

1221  Washington 

625  Geary 

808  Twentieth 

3044  Sixteenth 

706  California 

1044  Sixteenth 

2080  Bush 

2030  Bush 

812  Grove 

Bryant  avenue,  near 

Mariposa 

1511  Clay 

1714  Sacramento 

20  Elliott  Park 

218  Eddy 

1271 ..  (xuerrero 

251o5saeramento 

624  ('astro 

2012  Pierce 

2012  Pierce 

1222  Pacific 

211  Taylor 

109  Silver 

202H  Sutter 

1312  Jones 

427  Sutter 

1314  Jones 

o.'U  Geary 

2  Bond 

1515  Hyde 

2710  Howard 

312  Fulton 

2504  Washington 

1608  Polk 

2408  Folsom 

102  (i  olden  Gate  av 

1200  Laguna 

1227  Green 

2182  Mission 

615  Green 

331  Bartlett 

119  Shipley 

109%  Shipley 

1527  "(May 

1626  Sacramento 

104Tavlor 

512  Shot  well 

550  Stevenson 

1626  Sacramento 

2527  Howard 

1405  Scott 

Castro  and  Beaver 

( 'astro  and  Beaver 

( ';ist  ro  and  Beaver 

L029Clay 

858  tirove 


St. 


o 

OH 


Life 
Ed. 

2d 
Life 

1st 
Life 
Life 
Life 
Life 

2d 

2d 
St.  Ed. 

2d 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

2d 

Life 

Life 

Life 

2d 

1st 

2d 

2d 

1st 

Life 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

1st 

2d 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

1st 

lRt 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

st.  Ed. 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

Life 

st.  Ed. 


1st 

St.  Ed. 

2d 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

Q 
H  H 

PS 

i 

Hastings  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Lincoln  Evening 

Washington  Gram 

Hayes  Valley  Gram  ... 
Franklin  Grammar, ,, 
Lincoln  Primary 

1511  Clay 

Life 

Bristol,  Miss  Maud  K 

919  O'Farrell 

1st 

Brogan,  Mrs.  K.  E 

325  Fell 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

1220  Twenty-first 

Life 

1725  Sutter 

Life 

246  Taylor 

Hamilton  Grammar... 
South  Cos.  Primary 

South  Cos.  Grammar- 

1437  Steiner 

St.  Ed. 

981  Third,  East.  Oak- 
land  , 

Life 

Burke,  Mrs.  L.  K 

1213  Eddv 

Life 

21  Van  Ness  avenue 
1234  Vallejo 

Starr  King  Primary 

Valencia  Grammar,.., 
Substitute  Class 

1st 

117  Webster 

2d 

Bowkofsky,  Mi«s  Rebecca,. 

402Octavia 

1:    M3SQ 

1st 

West  Mission  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 

Clement  Grammar 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 
Washington  Gram 
Broadway  Grammar... 
Starr  King  Primary  ... 

1527  Sutter. 

1-lt 

Cahalin,  Miss  Gertrude  H .. 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  M.  E 

616  Jones 

712  Golden  Gate  av 

12211  Jackson 

1220  Jackson 

1st 
Life 

Callahan,  Miss  Mary  E 

Life 
St.  Ed. 

Campbell,  Miss  Annie  B  ... 
Campbell,  Miss  Ruth  G- 

1st 

1220  Jackson , 

Life 

Hubbard  House,4thst 
1780  Folsom 

Life 

2d 

Canbam,  Miss  Mary  J 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

1712  Pacific 

Life 

44  Sixth 

2d 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Shotwell  St.  Primary.. 

44  Sixth 

Life 

1904  Devisadero 

Life 

Jersey,  between  24th 

2d 

1st 

Spring  Valley  Prim 

1518  Broadway 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

Washington  Gram 

Valencia  Grammar 

South  Cos.  Primary.. 
South  Cos.  Grammar... 

Lombard  St.  Prima ry.. 
Starr  King  Primary.... 

737  Vallejo 

2d 

17  Twenty-second 

224  Shotwell 

1st 

Life 

A.bbotsford  House 
331  O'Farrell 

Life 

Life 

Life 

527  Twenty- second 

228  Eleventh 

Life 

Cbappelle,  Miss  Emily  S... 
Chesley,  Miss  Laura  E.,, 

1st 

1st 

Redding  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

2d 

Cbilds,  Miss  K.  B 

1016  Bush 

Life 

2312  Mission 

2d 
S(.  Ed. 

Girls'  High 

1502  Franklin 

Life 

Clarke,  Miss  Lotta  K.... 

Hastings'  Primary 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 

Franklin  Grammar 

Grant  Primary ; 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

2420  Buchanan 

2d 

2327  California 

2''8  Capp 

2  1 

Rincon  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Life 

Cline,  Mrs.  M.  J 

2606  Sacramento 

2d 

1414  Washington 

1st 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

O 

.-  H 
>  W 

H   M 

V.  ^ 

*     M 

1 

Code   Mrs  E.  S  

Life 
1st 

10  Liberty 

Life 

Coleman,  Miss  Fannie  E... 

«st  Ed 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 
Noe  &  Temple  St. Prim 

>710  Webster 

l«t 

Coles  Miss  Ida  E 

1232  Twenty-first 

St  Ed 

2d 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 
Mission  Grammar 

St   Ed 

Colby,  Miss  Alice  E 

1513  Howard 

2d 

St   Ed 

Connell,  Miss  M.  I 

Valencia  Grammar .... 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

Columbia  Grammar ... 

907  Shotwell 

638  Green 

St   Ed 

Life 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Jennie  D 

303  Eddy 

Life 

1st 
Life 

Hastings  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

1235  Hyde 

Cornell   Miss  E.  L 

510  Geary 

St   Ed 

2d 
2d 

Hastings  Primary 

Life 

332  Shiplev 

2d 

74*  sixteenth 

9d 

Washington  Gram 

Mission  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Sanchez  St.  Primary... 
Hamilton  Grammar... 
Silver  Street  Primary.. 

131  Page 

1st 

704  Powell 

Life 

434  Golden  Gate  ave... 
•?06  Nineteenth 

Life 

Life 

1699  Sacramento 

1st 

Crowley,  Miss  Mary  Eliz... 

1109  Columbia 

St.  Ed. 
9d 

1629  Sacramento 

Crowley,  Miss  Edith  H 

Crowley,  Miss  Mary  L 

Cullen    Miss  L.  R 

°d 

Eighth  St.  Primary.    .. 

Lincoln  Grammar 

2d 

fd 

1st 

2d 

Broadway  Grammar... 

94  Scott  Place 

St  Ed 

Curtis,  Miss  Johanna  F 

2626  Folsom   

1st 

Hayes  Valley  Prim ...:. 

514'„  Fell 

1st 

450  Bryant 

1st 

Curry,  Miss  Margaret  U 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary.. 

Denman  Grammar 

Den  man  Grammar 

1st 

1524  Golden  Gate  av... 

1st 

2d 

St  Ed 

st  Ed 

717  O'Farrell. 

1st 

D'Arcy,  Miss  A.  M 

Washington  Gram 

Noe  &  Temple  St.  Prim 

1552  Polk... 

Life 

2512%  Mission.  ... 

St    Ed 

14''0  Hyde 

1st 

Eighth  St.  Primary, 

1667  Seward,  Oakland 

Washington  av.,  bet. 

27th  and  28tu 

1507  Taylor 

■'d 

st.  Ed. 
st.  Ed. 

Columbia  Grammar .. 

1010  California.. 

Life 

1919  California 

Life 

Ocean  House 

Ocean  House  Road... 
°010  Jackson  ... 

1st 

Penman  Grammar 
Washington  Evening. 
Denman  Grammar.... 
Franklin  Grammar... 
Washington  Evening. 
Irving  Primary 

Life 

705  Hyde 

2d 

711  Jones 

2345  Howard 

SI     I'd. 

Life 

Dodge,  Mr.  H.  W 

2123  Mason 

1420  Taylor 

SI    Ed. 

Doherty,  Miss  Emma 

1st 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

O 
o  w 

>  R) 

W  l_l 
to  ^ 

M 
1 

Donnelly,  Miss  Sarah  J 

Donnelly,  Miss  Mary  E 

Donnelly,  Miss  Louise 

1st 

Rincon  Grammar 

Rim-on  Grammar 

Franklin  <  irammar 
Rincon  Grammar 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

307  Haves 

2d 

112  Perry 

Life 

3032  California 

Life 

iiiii  Pacific 

2d 

Dorn,  Mr.  D.  S 

nit  Powell 

2d 

Lincoln  Grammar. 

•Tin  Pine 

2d 

<  Oakland 

St.  Ed. 

Corner  Pine    st.   and 

Corner  Pine   st.  and 

i  lentral  avenue 

">;s  McAllibter 

•  iiris'  High 

St.  Ed. 

Life 
2d 

( 'letueni  ( Irammar 
Washington  <  (ram 
Starr  King  Primary 

I  in;  Hyde 

Life 

1883  Baker 

si    Ed 

i  i.;  Bryant 

2d 

:>::i  Ellis 

1st 

2128  Bush 

Iiife 

1226%  Folsom 

1st, 

Dwver,  Miss  A.   M 

Valencia  <  Irammar 

lla\e>  Valley  Prim 

I iaguna  1 1< >nda 

925  I  ►'Farrell  

1st, 

1503  i  lolden  ( late  av... 
1503  Golden  Gate  av... 

inli;  Capp 

2d 

Life 

Lai 

W'esi  Mission  Trim 
Clement  <  Irammar  ..... 

1527  ('lav 

1st. 

Duffy,  Miss  Surah  .1 

1st 

I'.'i  !'■,  Mi-s  susie  H 

iTiu  Geary 

Life 

Earle,  Miss  Clara  B 

Life 

Edwards,  Mr.  Wm.  11 

Brunswick  I  louse, 61  b 

Emerson  Primary 

Girls'  High 

Hastings  Primary 

Life 

Elder.  Mr.  Elva  R 

"Life 

Elliott,  Miss  K 

1519  i  iallfornla 

Life 

Elliott,  Miss  Mary 

1st 

Ellis,  Miss  C.  C 

Cor.  it.  u.  &   Algeria 

avenues, South  S.  K. 
Cor.  R.  R.  &   Algeria 

avenues.  South  S.  P. 

937  Twenty-first 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

I  Columbia  <  Irammar.... 

Fairmount  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Potrero  Primary 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 
Union  St.  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 

1st 

Emmons,  Miss  Idella  C 

1st 
2d 

English,  Miss  R.  F 

mil)  Bbotwell 

St.  Ed. 

Ephraim,  Miss  Jeannette... 

Ephraim,  Miss  Adeline 

Evans,  Miss  Josephine  C... 
Evans,  Miss  Lilian  M 

■  ;r>  i  lolden  i  late  av 

315  Golden  <  late  av 

1J7  Sutler 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

Life 

Larkin,  opposite  New 
City  Hall 

2d 

Fagan,  Miss  Marv  J 

St.  Ed. 

Fairchild,  Miss  Maria 

307  Polk 

St.  Ed. 

Fairchild,  Miss  Carrie  S 

1st 

Fairmount  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Prim 

Haves  Valley  Prim 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

Powell  St.  Primary 

1037  Post 

"Life 

Fair  weather,  Miss  Helen.... 

109  Steiner 

"    2d 

Life 

Fav,  Miss  Rose 

2d 

Featherl v,  Miss  Fannie 

Featherly,  Miss  Henrietta.. 

1107  Mason 

2d 

Life 

Redding  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Gram  ... 

Life 

1619  Larkin 

1st. 

1309  Jackson 

Life 

222  Lombard 

Life 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

H  -3 
1 

Flaherty,  Mrs.  Belle 

South  San  Francisco... 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Denman  Grammar,,,    , 
Hayes  Valley  Prim 

Hastings  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Valencia  Grammar 

246  Eleventh 

2d 

1237  Stockton.... 

1st 

Flint,  Miss  A.  T 

812  Hyde 

St. -Ed. 

29  Pleasant 

2d 

2d 

320  Turk 

Life 

1906  Eddy 

Fortier,  Miss  Rose 

2d 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
South  San  Francisco... 

333  McAllister 

Life 

Franklin,  Miss  Fannie 

212  Herman 

2d 

2d 

2d 

Ewing  Primary 

Columbia  Grammar ... 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

Fuller,  Miss  Kate  M 

318  Taylor 

Life 

Substitute  Class 

1309  Jackson 

Life 

Gallagher,  Miss  Annie  M... 
Gallagher,  Miss  Isabel 

115  Eleventh 

1st 

Lincoln  Primary 

1st 

2414  Fillmore 

1st 

Sanchez  St.  Primary... 

333  Guerrero 

1st 

Gallagher,  Miss  Cora 

828  Folsom 

2d 

St.  Ed. 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 
Golden  Gate  Primary.. 
South  Cos.  Primary 

1st 

1755  Ellis 

St  Ed. 

333  0'Farrell 

Life 

Gavigan,  Miss  Annie  E 

216  Seventh 

216  Seventh 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

Greenwich  Primary 

219  Capp 

1st 

Life 

2833  Folsom 

l&t 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Haight  Primary 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
Denman  Grammar, 

Starr  King  Primary 

Sanchez  St.  Primary... 

203  Taylor 

Life 

413  Twenty-second 

Fair  Oak  and  26th 

2126  Bush 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

1st 

629  Geary 

1st 

629  Geary 

Life 

629  Geary 

1st 

Goldsmith,  Miss  Esther 

629  Geary 

Life 

Goldman,  Miss  Julia  E 

520  O'Farrell 

1st 

Gorman,  Mr.  Wm.  J 

South  San  Francisco... 
South  San  Francisco... 
Columbia  Grammar ... 

710  Nineteenth 

Life 

44  Sixth 

Life 

California  ave.,  near 

Twenty-eighth  st 

510  Folsom 

St.  Ed. 
Life 

South  San  Francisco... 
Sanchez  St.  Primary... 
Fairmount  Primary 

220%  McAllister.... 

Life 

Graham.  Miss  L.  M 

19  Glen  Park  avenue.. 
225  Bartlett 

1st 
Life 

Fourteenth  ave.,  bet. 
Pand  22d  sts 

Valencia  Grammar 
Valencia  Grammar 
Spring  Valley  Gram... 
Eightb  St.  Primary 

2d 

Life 

609  Seventeenth 

Life 

2110  Polk 

Life 

1139%  Folsom 

1st 

1st 

824  Lombard 

Life 

50  South  Park 

2d 

2d 

Columbia  Grammar.. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

a 

>  » 

W   M 

1 

Life 

Lincoln  Grammar 

310  Ellis 

Life 

2d 

2d 

Franklin  Grammar 
West  Mission  Primary 

Grant  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Rincon  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar... 
Spring  Valley  Gram... 

St.  Ed. 

990  Folsom 

1st 

Harper,  Miss  Jeanette 

306  Hyde 

1st 

II1,.  Page 

1st 

Life 

1216  Washington.... 

Life 

1216  Washington 

1st 

Life 

1012  Leavenworth 

2d 

Mission  Primary 

Spring  Valley  Prim 

Columbia  Grammar ... 

1st 

129  Twelfth 

1st 

21  Ninth 

534  Bush ! 

2d 

Hartmeyer,  Miss  Lotta  A... 

Lite 

Life 

132  Turk 

1st 

Haskell,  Miss  H.  M 

Franklin  Grammar 
Broadway  Grammar... 

12:16  Twentv-first 

1st 

Haswell,  Miss  Nellie  C 

St.  Ed. 

Haswell,  Miss  M 

Life 

Franklin  Grammar 

Shotwell  St.  Primary.. 
South  Cos.  Primary 

140  Twenty-first  .  . 

2d 

Hassen,  Miss  Kate  M 

608  Shotwell 

St.  Ed. 

Hatman,  Miss  Minna 

1620  Union 

Life 

Napa  st..  Potrero 

St    Ed 

Hawley,  Miss  M.  E 

Noe  &  Temple  St.  Prim 
Golden  Gate  Prim 

1st 

Hayburn,  Miss  Marguerite 

Haynes,  Miss  Florence 

Haydon,  Miss  S.  F 

405  Gough  

2d 

023  McAllister 

603  Bartlett 

St.    Ed. 

1st 

South  Cos.  Primary 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Turk  St.  Primary 

1410  Larkin 

St.  Ed. 

Heinicke,  Miss  Emma  N... 

2207  Pine 

1st 

Heineberg,  Miss  Laura 

Heney,  Miss  Libbie  S 

338  Golden  Gate  ave... 
621  Fell 

St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 

Hendi-y,  Miss  Maggie 

1st 

Henderson,  Miss  Mary  J... 

Life 

Herndon,  Miss  A.  C 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
South  Cos.  Grammar... 

534  Bush  .... 

Life 

Herman,  Miss  Theresa 

1812  Fillmore 

Life 

Life 

2023  Polk 

1st 

Hicky,  Miss  Kate  M 

N.  W.  corner  26th  and 
830  Post 

1st 

Shotwell  St.  Primary .. 

608  Fillmore. 

Life 

1st 

Hillman,  Miss  Jennie  C 

2027  Mission 

647  Folsom  ... 

2d 

764  Bryant 

2d 

Hitchcock,  Miss  Grace 

Spring  Valley  Prim 
South  Cos.  Grammar... 

1010  Powell 

2d 

1010  Powell.  .. 

1st 

Hobe,  Miss  S.  A 

602  Capp.... 

1st 

Hochheimer,  Miss  Julia.... 

Turk  St.  Primary 

1506  Larkin 

Life 

Girls'  High 

534  Bartlett.... 

Life 

Starr  King  Primary 
Starr  King  Primary 
Shotwell  St.  Primary.. 
Hayes  Valley  Gram- 
West  Mission  Prim 

2328  Mission 

2d 

Hopps,  Miss  May  E 

1099  McAllister 

2d 

3415  Geary 

2d 

3415  Geary 

1st 

Horn,'Miss  Laura  J 

St.  Ed. 

Houston,  Miss  Minnie  A... 

Garfield  Primary 

2d 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

H  H 

M  M 

•      M 

I 

Clement  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

St 

St 

St 

St 
St 
St 

St 
St 

St 
St 

St 

St 

St 
St 

St 
SI 

2d 

Hough,  Mrs.  Susan  E 

1217  Filbert 

Life 

Ed. 

Lincoln  Evening 

Tehama  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Haves  Valley  Gram.... 
Girls'  High 

969  Mission 

<>d 

1st 

Life 

Life 

Hunt,  Miss  C.  L 

1026  Hyde 

Life 

Hunt,  Miss  Abbie  L.... 

Lincoln  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 

Spring  Valley  Prim 

Washington  Gram 

Substitute  Class 

59  Tehama , 

Life 

Huntley,  Miss  A.  M 

70S  McAllister. 

Life 

1916  Pacific  ave 

Life 

Hurley,  Miss  M.  E 

1916  Pacific  ave 

Ed. 

2d 

Mission  Primary 

2126  Howard.... 

Ed. 

Itsel,  Mr.  A.  J 

Hayes  Valley  Gram  ... 

Lincoln  Grammar 

South  San  Francisco... 
Haight  Primary...." 

1882  O'Farrell. .  . 

Life 

Jacobs,  Miss  R 

215  Powell 

Life 

215  Powell 

Ed. 

215  Powell     . 

Ed. 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
Rincon  Grammar 

2505  Clay 

Ed. 

1403Steiner 

1103  Steiner 

1st 

Ed. 

Girls'  High 

Ed. 

Life 

Columbia  Grammar ... 
Shotwell  St.  Primary... 

Life 

Johnson,  Miss  Marie  J 

124  Golden  Gate  ave... 
129  Turk  .  . 

Ed. 
Ed. 

Johnston,  Miss  Jennie 

Sanchez  St.  Primary... 
North  Cos.  Grammar... 
Franklin  Grammar.... 

121  Capp 

2d 

Johnston,  Miss  Clara  M 

121  Capp 

Life 

101  Hartford    .. 

Ed. 

Life 

Rincon  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Prim ,. 
Lincoln  Evening 

l.w1^  Market.  ... 

Life 

Josselyn,  Miss  Adah  M 

Kaiser,  Mr.  F.  W 

812  O'Farrell 

2d 

1st 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Silver  St.  Primarv 

South  San  Francisco... 
Mission  Primary 

503  Natoma..; 

1st 

2226  Post 

Ed. 

2226  Post 

2d 

Keady,  Miss  Maggie  T 

1213  Mission 

2d 

Potrero  Primary 

Ed. 

1112  Leavenworth 

15th  ave.,  South  S.  F... 
136  Seventh 

2d 

South  End 

1st 

Kelly,  Miss  Susie  E 

Clement  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar... 

Ed. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Lettie 

1606  Mason 

Life 

610  Powell 

2d 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

Girls'  High 

1668  Thirteenth.Oakld 
120  Julian  ave 

Life 

2d 

2219  Pacific  ave... 

Life 

Kinne,  Mr.  H.  C 

Harrison  St.  Ungraded 

17  Fourth 

Life 

Ed 

Boys'  High 

876  Shotwell  ... 

Life 

Kollmyer,  Miss  Kate  A 

St.  Ann's  Building 
614  Powell 

2d 

Shotwell  St.  Primary- 
Lincoln  Primary 

1st 

1031  McAllister 

Ed 

Substitute  Class 

Lahaney,  Miss  Mary  F 

Moulder  Primary 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 

Starr  King  Primarv 

South  San  Francisco.. 
1532  ('lav 

1st 
2d 

730  Sutter 

1st 

816  Ellis 

Life 

Langstadter,  Miss  Pauline. 

Life 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 


Learned,  Miss  Emily  G 

Leppien,  Miss  Dora  H 

Lester,  Mrs.  E.  F 

Leszynsky,  Mr.  Isidor 

Lewis,  Miss  Frances  R 

Lewis,  Miss  Julia 

Lewis,  Miss  Johanna  C 

Levinson,  Miss  Rose 

Levingston,  Miss  Eva 

Levy,  Miss  Hattie  M 

Levy,  Mr.  S.  M 

Libby,  Miss  Georgia  F 

Lillie,  Miss  S.  P 

Lindberg,  Miss  Emily  U... 

Lipman,  Miss  M.  E 

Little,  Miss  M.  T 

Little,  Miss  Lizzie  B , 

Little,  Miss  Delia  E 

Littlefleld,  Miss  N.  A 

Loughran,  Miss  S.  F 

Loud,  Mrs.  Emily  S 

Loughlin.Miss  Daisy 

Love,  Mrs.  J 

Loewenthal,  Mr.  Max 

Luchsinger,  Miss  Annie 

Lundt,  Miss  J.  C 

Lynch,  Miss  Alice  E 

Lyser,  Mr.  Albert 

Lynch,  Miss  Josie 

McCarthy,  Miss  Ella  L 

McCarty,  Miss  Tillie 

McC'olgan,  Miss  Kate  F 

McConnell,  Miss  Q.  O 

McCorkell,  Miss  Lizzie 

McDade,  Mr.  J.  J 

McDermott,  Miss  Annie  F. 
McDonnell,  Miss  May... 
McFadden,  Miss  Kate... 
McFarland,  Miss  Nellie  F.. 

McGeough,  Miss  Rose 

McGreavy,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McGuire,  Miss  Mary  Ann. 

McGuire,  Miss  Blanche 

McHugh,  Miss  Mary  C.  T.. 
McKenzie,  Miss  Margaret 

McKown,  Mrs.  M.  E 

McLoughlin,  Miss  Agnes.. 

McLoughlin,  Miss  Kate 

McNamara.  Miss  Agnes.... 

McNear,  Miss  L.  C 

McNicoll,  Miss  Belle 

McClain,  Miss  Katie 

McDonnell,  Miss  Louisa... 

McVerry,  Miss  Mary 

Macauley,  Miss  Sarah 

Maccord,  Miss  Louisa 

Macdonald,  Miss  Kate 

MacDonald,  Mr.  A.  H 

Madden,  Miss  May 


Schools. 


Garfield  Primary 

Clement  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Commercial  High 

Clement  Grammar 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Shotwell  St.  Primary.. 
North  Cos.  Grammar.. 

West  Mission  Prim 

West  Mission  Prim 

Lincoln  Evening 

Grant  Primary 

Denman  Grammar 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 
Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 

Valencia  Grammar 

Clement  Grammar 

Turk  St.  Primary 

Hayes  Vailey  Gram.... 

Fairmount 

Emerson  Primary 


Residences. 


(326  Sutter.... 
1232  Green... 
757  Howard. 


710  Golden  Gate  ave.. 

1409  Van  Ness  ave 

1410  Ellis 

1601  Post 

1010  Polk 

1157  Mission 

1157  Mission 

1616  Eddy 

216  Capp 

1713  Leavenworth 

1011  Polk 

1831  Jessie 

2127  Bush 

2127  Bush 

511Gough 

446  Twentieth 

923  Hyde 


Denman  Grammar 1529  California 

Lincoln  Evening '905  Market 

Hastings  Primary {921  Golden  Gate  ave... 

Mission  Primary |2104  Mason 

Lincoln  Primary 3*3  McAllister 


^5 


St. 


st. 


South  Cos.  Grammar.. 

substitute  Class 

Broadway  Grammar... 

Lincoln  Primary 

South  Cos.  Grammar.. 
Hayes  Valley  Prim.;.. 

Union  Primary 

Lincoln  Evening , 

Ewing  Primary 

Denman  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 

Clement  Grammar 

Fairmount  Primary.... 

Mission  Primary 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Washington  Gram. 

Union  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

Lincoln  Primary 

West  Mission  Prim 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 

Substitute  Class 

Substitute  Class 

Substitute  Class 

Mission  Grammar 

Ewing  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Lincoln  Evening 

Mission  Grammar 


1712  Sacramento 

3*3  McAllister 

915  Sansome 

1507  Taylor 

1809  Ellis 

207  Taylor 

14  Bernard 

1148  Folsom 

26  Turk 

737  Ellis 

1607  Turk 

1121  Valencia 

908  Sansome , 

1159  Howard 

16th  ave.,  South  S.  F.. 
16th  ave.,  South  S.  F... 

1317  Green 

606  Folsom 

116  Turk 

327  Eddy 

620  Taylor 

1711  Howard 

225  Oak 

441  Twenty-second 

1104  Taylor 


306  Hyde 

1414  Larkin 

1022  Twentieth. 

412  Page 

1627  Folsom 


1st 

Life 

2d 

1st 

1st 

Ed. 

1st 

Life 

1st 

Ed. 

2d 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

Life 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

St.  Ed. 

1st 

Life 

St  Ed. 

St.  Ed. 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

1st 

Ed. 

Ed. 

Life 

1st 

1st 

21 

Lite 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

1st 

Life 

Ed. 

2d 

2d 

2d 

1st 

1st 

Life 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

2d 


1st 
2d 
Life 
1st 
1st 


St. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

a 

OH 
H  H 

1 

Shotwell  St.  Primary.. 

Garfield  Primary 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

St.  Ed. 

1503  Pacific 

2d 

1503  Pacific 

2d 

425  Bush 

1st 

Maloney,  Miss  Kate  A 

Maloney,  Miss  Nellie  A,, 

2d 

2d 

South  San  Francisco... 

126  Fifth 

St.  Ed. 

2402  Mission 

Life 

Valencia  Grammar 

2402  Mission 

Life 

725  Pine 

Life 

511  O'Farrell 

1st 

Mission  Grammar 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

Emerson  Primary 

South  Cos.  Primary 

320  Tyler 

230  Kearny 

1st 

2914  California 

1st 

2011  Powell 

2d 

230  Green 

St.  Ed. 

Maxwell,  Miss  M 

320  Ritch 

1st 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Life 

Mayers,  Miss  Rachel 

3031  Sixteenth 

St.  Ed. 

Meeker,  Miss  M 

813  Twenty-first 

1st 

Melrose,  Mrs.  Mary  H 

1310  Broderick 

Life 

Menges,  Miss  C.  A 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 

2819  Folsom 

Metcalf,  Miss  Mary  E 

Life 

Metcalf,  Miss  Alice 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
Valencia  Grammar 
Valencia  Grammar.... 
Columbia  Grammar... 

Haight  Primary 

Lincoln  Evening 

Girls'  High 

2819  Folsom 

1st 

Miley,  Miss  A.  D 

2401  Buchanan 

1st 

Miles,  Mrs.  S.  A 

8051-O  Market 

Life 

Miller,  Miss  E.  J 

713)1  Treat  ave 

Life 

Miller,  Miss  Minnie  E 

1935 jessie 

St.  Ed. 

Miller,  Miss  S.  E 

239  Sixteenth 

Life 

Miller,  Mrs.  I.  A 

St.  Ed. 

Minns,  Mr.  G.  W 

1417  Sacramento 

Life 

Minor,  Miss  G.  D 

767  Howard 

1st 

Mollov,  Miss  Bessie 

214  Powell 

Life 

Mooney,  Miss  Fannie 

South  Cos.  Primary 
Greenwich  St.  Prim. 
Sanchez  St.  Primary... 
North  Cos.  Grammar.. 

725  Pine 

2d 

1410  Taylor , 

1st 

Moore,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Life 

Morse,  Miss  Caro 

420  Posr 

2d 

Morse,  Miss  Georgia  0 

Abhotsford  House 
1D281.,  Folsom 

St.  Ed. 

Morev,  Miss  Sabie  E 

1st 

Morgan,  Miss  Rose 

St.  Ed. 

Moronev,  Miss  M.  E 

Franklin  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar... 
Valencia  Grammar 
Broadway  Grammar... 

2629  sutter 

Life 

Morton,  Miss  Ella  J 

1016  Webster 

2d 

Morton,  MissC.  L 

450  Bartlett 

St.  Ed. 

Morrison,  Miss  Mary  E 
Moynihan,  Miss  Lizzie  T... 

18  Mariposa.. 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

310  Seventh 

St.  Ed. 

Murch,  Miss  C 

1st 

Murphy,  Miss  Nellie 

113  Francisco 

St.  Ed. 

Murphy,  Miss  M.  M 

Washington  Gram  ., 

1st 

Murphv,  Miss  Mary  C 

2d 

Mury,  Miss  Lili 

South  Cos.  Primary 

317  Bush 

2d 

Meader,  Miss  E.  L 

416  Vallejo 

Nelson,  Miss  A.  <i 

408  Hyde 

2d 

Newhall,  Mrs.  Cecelia 

Powell  st   Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

2d 

Noon,  Miss  Mary  G 

2d 

Orr,  Miss  Lizzie  A 

526  <  'hestnut 

2d 

Owens,  Mrs.  Annie  E 

Clement  Grammar 

Girls'  High 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 

2d 

Owens,  Miss  Nellie  M 

711  Jones 

Life 

O'Brien,  Miss  Julia 

581  Turk 

Life 
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Names. 


O'Brien,  Miss  Kate 

O'Brien,  Miss  Annie 

O'Brien,  Miss  Maggie 

O'Connor,  Mr.  R.  C 

O'Donoughue,  Mr.  M.  F 

O'Leary,  Miss  K.  R 

O'Loughlin,  Miss  Nellie 

O'Malley,  Miss  Adilie 

O'Neal,  Mrs.  M.  L 

O'Rourke,  Miss  M 

Page,  Miss  Delia  E 

Palmer,  Mrs.  A.  C 

Parker,  Miss  Jean 

Parker,  Miss  R.  S 

Parolini,  Mrs.  M.  J 

Patton,  Miss  Jessie  R 

Patton,  Miss  Libbey  H 

Patterson,  Miss  I 

Peake,  Mrs.  Bessie  M 

Pecliin,  Miss  Celina  R. 

Peck,  Miss  Annie  E 

Peiser,  Miss  Flora 

Phil  brook,  Mr.  H.  W 

Phillips,  Miss  H 

Pike,  Miss  Anna  E 

Pinney,  Mrs.  Winona  E 

Rummer,  Miss  Albertine.. 

Plunkett,  Mrs.  C.  F 

Pool«,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 

Prag,  Mrs.  M 

Prescott,  Miss  D.  S 

Prior,  Mr.  Philip 

Prevost,  Miss  Lottie  E 

Putnam,  Miss  C 

Raclet,  Miss  Victoria  M 

Radford,  Miss  Cassie  M 

Rankin,  Miss  Belle 

Randolph,  Miss  Lucy  N 

Rattan,  Mr.  Voley 

Reed,  Mr.  Lafayette  W 

Reinstein,  Miss  L.  A 

Renwick,  Miss  Lulu 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  F.  E 

Rightmire,  Miss  Sallie  A... 

Robertson,  Miss  Aug.  C 

Robertson,  Mr.  W.  A 

Robertson,  Miss  Margery  C 

Roberts,  Miss  M.  E 

Robbins,  Miss  Philomena. 


Hayes  Valley  Gram....  319  Oak 

South  San  Francisco...  321  Clementina.. 


Schools. 


Residences. 


West  Mission  St.  Prim 

Lincoln  Evening 

Evening 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
South  Cos.  Grammar... 
Powell  St.  Primary.:.... 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Potrero  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Broadway  Grammar... 

Hastings  Primary 

Franklin  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Mission  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Wpst  Mission  St.  Prim 
Broadway  Grammar... 
Sanchez  St.  Primary... 

Turk  St.  Primary 

Boys'  High 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
Broadway  Grammar... 

Mission  Grammar '.. 

Sanchez  St.  Primary... 
Columbia  Grammar... 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Girls'  High 

Hayes  Valley  Gram  ... 

Bernal  Heights 

Lincoln  Primary 

Denman  Grammar 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

Washington  Gram 

Denman  Grammar 

Powell  St.  Primary 

Girls'  High 

Valencia  Grammar 

Lincoln  Grammar 

Mission  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 

Emerson  Primary 

Rincon  Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar... 

Powell  St.  Primary 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Golden  Gate  Primary. 


319  Oak 

337  McAllister 

921  Folsom 

2116  Howard 

116  Turk 

916  Powell 

Sierra 

232  Page 

730  Post 

664  Mission 

1320  Jones 

2222  Jackson 

15%  Powell 

1659  Mission 

1659  Mission 

123  Ridley 

116  Capp 

1778  Green 

120  Guerrero 

11  Sixth 

130S^  Ellis 

608  Polk 

313  Taylor 

San  Rafael 

320  Castro 

231  San  Jose  ave 

44  Third 

539  0'Farrell 

1532  Polk 

Mission,  south  of  26th 

708  Fell 

828  Green 

1518  Broadway 

1425  Sacramento 

1527  Sutter 

1812  Washington 

1511Larkin 

1213Jefferson,Oakl'nd 

906  Ellis 

527  Capp 

1532  Polk 

1417  Scott 

331  Turk 

2701  Bush 

2  Chelsea  Place 

157  Silver 

2022  Ellis. 


O 

pa 

>-3  >-5 


Robinett,  Miss  Minna iMission  Primary 12132  Howard. 


Robinett,  Miss  Margretta... 

Roche,  Miss  Tessie  J 

Roche,  Miss  Annie  J 

Rollins,  Miss  Annie 

Roper,  Miss  Mary  A 

Roper,  Miss  Belinda 

Rosenberg,  Miss  Frances  M 
Rosenblum,  Miss  Theresa.. 
Rowe,  Miss  A.  A 


Columbia  Grammar...  12132  Howard. 

Garfield  Primary J417  Eddy.. 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Turk  St.  Primary 

Lincoln  Primary 

Lombard  St.  Primary.. 
Hamilton  Grammar... 
Noe  &  Temple  St.  Prim 
Valencia  Grammar 


417  Eddy 

231  Oak 

312  Eddy 

312  Eddy 

2519  Sacramento 

207  Sixteenth 

2327  Howard 


Life 
1st 
2d 
St.  Ed„ 
1st 
Life 
Life 
2d 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
1st 
1st 
Life 
St.  Ed- 
Life 
St.  Ed. 
1st 
Life 
2d 
Life 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
Life 
2d 
Life 
Life 
Life 
St.  Ed. 
1st 
1st 
1st 
Life 
Ed. 
Life 
Life 
1st 
1st 
Life 
Life 
Life 
Life 
Life 
Life 
St.  Ed. 
St.  Ed. 
1st 
2d 
St.  Ed. 
1st 
Life 
Life 
St.  Ed. 
2d 
Life 


St. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 


Rowe,  Miss  M.  M 

Rowe,  Miss  Katie  R 

Ryan,  Miss  Lizzie  T 

Ryall.  Mrs.  Joseph  E 

Ryder,  Miss  L.  E 

Russell,  Miss  Lottie  N 

Reynolds,  Miss  M.  B 

Rich,  Miss  Eliza 

Salisbury,  Miss  M.  A 

Sanchez,  Mr.  Pablo 

Searles.  Mrs.  Julia 

Scherer,  Miss  M.  A 

Schendel,  Miss  Ada 

Scheier,  Miss  Hattie 

Schoof,  Mr.  G 

Scott,  Mr.  A.  W 

Scott,  Miss  Josie 

Sellers,  Miss  Mattie  D 

Selling,  Miss  Eugenia 

Selling,  Miss  Nathalia 

Semlar,  Miss  Belle  L 

Senger,  Mr.  Henry 

Shaw,  Miss  Caroline  A 

Shaw,  Mrs.  B.  A 

Shaw,  Miss  Ida  E 

Shea,  Miss  M.  T 

Shea,  Miss  Annie  B 

Shear,  Miss  Lillie  A 

Shearer,  Miss  F.  M 

Shepheard,  Miss  Kate 

Sherman,  Miss  Etta 

Shipjnan,  Miss  Eliz.  H 

Short,  Miss  Julia  B 

Sibley,  Mr.  J.  M 

Simms,  Miss  Esther 

Simon,  Mrs.'  Minna 

Simon,  Miss  Malvina 

Simonsen,  Miss  Bertha 

Simpson,  Miss  Lizzie  A.... 

Sisson,  Mrs.  Caroline  M 

Slavan,  Miss  Mary  H 

Slavan,  Miss  Annie  E 

Slack,  Mr.  C.  W 

Sleeper,  Miss  Mary 

Smiley,  Miss  Helen  M 

Smith,  Miss  Jessie 

Smith,  Miss  Grace 

Smith,  Miss  Addie  G 

Smith,  Mrs.  Virginia  E 

Smith,  Miss  Jennie 

Smith,  Miss  Sara  H 

Smith,  Miss  Maggie  A 

smith,  Miss  Mary  J 

Smyth,  Miss  Maggie 

Solomon,  Miss  H.  M 

Solomon,  Miss  Mary 

Somerset,  Miss  C.  J 

Soule,  Miss  M.  L 

Soule,  Miss-F.  L 


Schools. 


Hayes  Valley  Gram... 

Tehama  Primary 

Tehama  Primary , 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

Lincoln  Grammar , 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

Substitute  Class 

Substitute  Class 

Powell  St.  Primary 

Lincoln  Evening 

Grant  Primary 

South  End 

Lincoln  Primary 

Tehama  Primary 

Lincoln  Evening 

Washington  Evening.. 

Grant  Primary 

Ewing  Primary 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 

Redding  Primary 

Fairmount 

Girls'  High 

Mission  Grammar. 

Lincoln  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Lincoln  Grammar , 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

Ewing  Primary 

South  Cos.  Grammar.. 

Ewing  Primary 

Ewing  Primary , 

Broadway  Grammar... 
Spring  Valley  Gram... 

Boys'  High 

Clement  Grammar , 

Columbia  Grammar... 

Ewing  Primary , 

Sanchez  St.  Prim 

Washington  Evening. 
Hamilton  Grammar... 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Lincoln  Evening 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Emerson  Primary 

Girls' High 

Girls' High 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cos.  Grammar. 

silver  St.  Primary 

Powell  St.  Primary 

Lincoln   Primary 

Mission  Primary 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar.. 

Powell  St.  Prim 

Franklin  Grammar.... 

Girls'  High 

I  Lincoln  Grammar 


Residences. 


1517%  Taylor 

16  Perry 

606  Folsom 

643  Folsom 

106  Post 

Nucleus  H'tel,room  60 

515  Jones 

914  Larkin 

916  Washington 

1020  Clay 

2327  California 

769  Folsom 

20  Fifth  ave 

Hyde 


1020  Clay 

1020  Clay , 

2032  Mission 

1310  Geary 

900  McAllister. 

2423  Greenwich , 

1712%  Hyde 

201  Taylor 

415  Oak 

1621  Sutter. 

2609  Polk , 

2609  Polk , 

547  Minna , 

1532  Bush 

23  Twelfth 

343  Bryant 

1012  Washington..... 

228  Capp 

513  Jones 

20  Elgin  Park 

1811  Baker , 

1811  Baker 

Folsom  and  24th 

2535  Mission 

2506  Bush , 

468  Seventeenth , 

468  seventeenth 

803  Mason , 

222Shotwell 

1413  Bush 

1239  Pine 

1922  Broderick 

1230  Pine 

Vl~  Sutter 

1239  Pine 

1922  Broderick 

Kill  McAllister 

409  McAllister 

22  Hampton  Place. 

1430  McAllister 

1620  Clay 

429  Eddy 

605  Polk 

11905  Stockton 


a 

9  & 
>  w 

£5 


2d 
1st 
2d 
2d 
St.  Ed. 
Life 


Life 

Sp'cial 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Sp'cial 

1st 

1st 

2d 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

1st 

Life 

2d 

Life 

2d 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

1st 

Life 

Life 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

2d 

2d 

2d 

St.  Ed- 

2d 

Life 

1st 

St.  Ed. 

1st 

Life 

Life 

2d 

1st 

Life 

1st 

1st 

2d 

2d 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

St.  Ed. 

Lite 

Life 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Continued. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

Q 

•     M 
1 

Spalding,  Miss  Harriet  A... 

°43  Ninth 

St.  Ed. 

Noe  &  Temple  St.  Prim 

2908  Folsom 

1st 

Sprague,  Miss  Abbey  F 

1921  Geary 

Life 

Hamilton  Grammar... 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Powell  St.  Primary 

Hamilton  Grammar... 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

207  Fifteenth 

Life 

1824  Sutter 

St.  Ed. 

Stanford,  Miss  Belle  M 

1901)  Stockton 

St.  Ed. 
1st 

536  Polk 

1st 

Stewart,  Mrs.  F.  A 

2d 

716  Golden  Gate  ave... 
1509  Steiner 

1st 

Still,  Miss  Mary  C 

2d 

Stincen,  Miss  Emma  E 

ne.corChestn't&Hyde 
ne.corChestn't&Hyde 
837  Golden  Gate  ave... 

Life 

Stincen,  Miss  Alice  M 

Life 

Stohr,  Miss  Tillie  C 

Life 

Franklin  Grammar 

Franklin  Grammar 

Redding  Primary 

West  End 

Rincon  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 

Hayes  Vallev  Prim 

Union  St.  Experiment 
Hamilton  Grammar... 
Franklin  Grammar    . 

Rincon  Grammar 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 

Columbia  Grammar... 

Mission  Primary 

Eighth  St.  Primary 
Shotwell  St.  Primary.. 

Life 

Stone,  Mr.  W.  W 

Life 

1st 

Stone,  Mr.  Dudley  C 

Life 

Stowell,  Miss  Mary  E 

201  Taylor 

Life 

201  Tavlor 

Life 

201  Taylor 

Life 

1st 

1309  Larkin 

St.  Ed. 

108  Hyde 

Life 

734  Shotwell 

Life 

1910  Market 

Life 

Sullivan,  Mrs.  Theresa  M.. 

1419  Washington 

Life 

Sullivan,  Miss  Nellie  F 

321  Fell 

St.  Ed. 

Sullivan,  Miss  Nora  G 

321  Fell 

Life 

Sullivan,  Miss  Annie  M 

1st 

1218  Twenty-first 

2d 

Sullivan,  Miss  Maggie  M... 

1218  Twenty-first 

1st 

1012  Powell 

St.  Ed. 

Sutliffe,  Mr.  Edgar  C 

1st 

Si.  Ed. 

Swett,  Mr.  John 

Girls'  High 

1419  Taylor 

Life 

Sykes,  Mrs.  Jeannette 

Sanchez  St.  Primary... 

9  Dehon 

St.  Ed. 

Stewart,  Miss  Virginia 

646  Folsom 

1st 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

Taylor,  Miss  May  F 

St.  Ed. 

Templeton,  Mr.  M.  L 

1308  Ellis  .  . 

Life 

Templeton,  Miss  C.  A 

Hayes  Valley  Gram.... 
Franklin  Grammar 

Hayes  Valley  Prim 
Turk  St.  Primary 

Life 

Templeton,  Miss  L.  S 

Life 

Templeton,  Miss  Lou 

Life 

Thayer,  Miss  Rose 

1519  Webster 

1st 

Thompson,  Miss  Roberta  A 

2213  Fillmore 

201  Taylor 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

Thompson,  Miss  Helen  M. 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 

2213  Fillmore 

Life 

232  Oak 

Thompson,  Miss  Sadie  R... 

2203  Larkin 

St.  Ed. 

Thompson,  Miss  May  A 

Franklin  Grammar 

Hastings  Primary 

Girls"  High 

225  Eighth 

2d 

Thompson,  Miss  Nellie  S... 

2d 

Thurton,  Miss  S.  E.... 

1312  Jones 

St.  Ed. 

Tiernan,  Mrs.  Annie  E 

Golden  Gate  Primary.. 
South  Cos.  Grammar.. 
Golden  Gate  Primary.. 
Valencia  Grammar 

428  Oak 

Life 

Tideman,  Mrs.  D.  W 

1630  Eddy 

1st 

721  Shotwell 

Life 

621  Capp.... 

2d 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES— Concluded. 


Names. 

Schools. 

Residences. 

Q 

Ofrj 

1 

Trask,  Mrs.  A.  S 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

Lobos  Avenue 

Starr  King  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Noe  &  Temple  St.  Prim 
Eighth  St.  Primary. 

Substitute  Class 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 
South  Cos.  Grammar... 

Tehama  Primary 

Jackson  St.  Experim'l 

1013  Filbert 

Life 

Traynor,  Miss  Mary  E 

1531  Gearv 

110  McAllister 

St.  Ed. 
Life 

True,  Mr.  Chas.  F 

302  Valencia 

Life 

71734  O'Farrell.... 

1st 

Twoomev,  Miss  A.  F.  R 

314  Seventh 

2d 

8''fl  Fifteenth ... 

1063  Broadway 

Life 

7>>g  O'Farrell 

1st 

till  Ellis 

1st 

2d 

Varney,  Mfs.  Eliz.  H.  B.... 

Varney,  Miss  Mary  C.  B 

"Von  Buchholtz,  Miss  M 

2d 

Rincon  Grammar 

South  Cos.  Primary,. 

1st 

145  Ellis 

Life 

808  Octavia 

St.  Ed. 

"Walker,  Mrs.  Maggie  H 

Life 

"Walsh,  Miss  Marv  T 

2215  Webster 

1st 

"Washburn,  Mrs.  Georgia.... 

1418  California 

Life 

Broadway  Grammar... 

Clement  Grammar 

Boys'  High 

2d 

"Waters,  Mrs.  Cordelia  K.... 

106  Taylor 

Life 

"Webster,  Mr.  R.  H 

'7005  Fillmore 

1st 

"Webster,  Miss  Sadie  A 

Powell  St.  Primary 

Starr  King  Primary 

West  End 

2d 

1217  Leavenworth 

604  Buchanan 

511  Chestnut 

St  Ed. 

1st 

"Wells,  Miss  Alice  M 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

Greenwich  St.  Prim 

Hamilton  Grammar... 

Rincon  Grammar 

Powell  St.  Primary 

Greenwich  St.  Prim  ..., 

2d 

1133^4  Pacific 

1st 

Wentworth,  Miss  M.  A 

821  Eddy 

St.  Ed. 

Life 

"Wheeler,  Mrs.  Jason  D 

1525  Powell 

Life 

"Whigham,  Miss  Viola  M... 

318  Taylor 

2d 

"White,  Mr.  Wm 

304  Eighteenth 

Life 

"White,  Mr.  Silas  A 

Valencia  Grammar 
Franklin  Grammar. 
Washington  Gram 

2213  Larkin.... 

Life 

"White,  Mrs.  M.  H 

321  Eddy  ... 

1st 

White,  Mr.  T.  B 

100  Fifth.... 

Life 

White,  Miss  Elizabeth 

351  First 

Life 

White,  Miss  W 

Hastings  Primary 

West  End 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
Franklin  Grammar, 

6'H)  O'Farrell .  . 

Whirlow,  Miss  H.  E 

St.  Ed. 

Wiekman,  Miss  Emma  A.. 

610  Fell 

2d 

2522  Webster 

Life 

Wilson,  Miss  S.  M 

1227  Turk....    

Life 

j927  Turk .... 

Life 

Wilson,  Mrs.  E.  A 

112  Turk 

Life 

Wilson,  Mr.  11.  C 

608  Jones 

Life 

Williams,  Mrs.  M.  C 

Valencia  Grammar 

Shotwell  St.  Primary... 
Boys' High 

205  Third.... 

1st 

Williamson,  Miss  Ethel  L. 

2d 

Winn,  Mr.  A.  T 

230  Herman   .. 

Life 

Wing,  Miss  Florence  D 

707}4  McAllister. 

St.  Ed. 

North  Cos.  Grammar.. 
Golden  Gate  Primary- 
Hamilton  Grammar... 

516  Filbert     . 

Life 

123  Twelfth 

1618  Laguna 

St.  Ed. 

Wolf,  Miss  Florence  S 

2d 

Wood,  Mrs.  N.  A 

2211  Steiner 

1012  Bush 

St.  Ed. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A... 

Life 

1st 

Wool,  Miss  H.  L 

Life 

Wright,  Mrs.  Mamie  8 

Spring  Vallcv  Gram  .. 
Eighth  St.  Primary, 

South  Cos.  Grammar... 
Eighth  St.  Primary. 

L'fe 

Wright,  Mrs.  Ada  E 

lYeseotf      House,     cor. 

Kearny  &  Pacific 

Life 

1st 

1 11'!  Mission 

St.  Ed. 
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LIST  OF  JANITORS,  SCHOOLS  AND  EESIDENCES. 


Names. 


Allen,  Mrs.  M 

Bogue,  Mrs.  Kate 

Busteed,  Mrs.  A 

Callaghan,  Mrs.  K 

Carmelich,  Mrs.  A 

Chamberlain,  Mrs.  A 

Coleman,  Mr.  D 

Conw  ty,  Mrs.  E , 

Conley,  Mrs.  Annie 

Conniff,  Mrs.  Lavina 

Corbett,  Mrs.  K 

Corlett,  Mrs.  M 

Daly,  Miss  N , 

Derrick,  Mrs.  L 

Donahue,  Mrs.  K 

Durham,  Mrs.  M 

Duryea,  Mr.  Wm.  H 

Gaines,  Mrs.  K 

Gillespie,  Mrs.  F 

Glascow,  Mrs 

Gleason,  Mrs.  M , 

Glynn,  Mrs.  H 

Gordon,  Mrs.  S 

Gorman,  Mrs 

Gregg,  Mrs.  J 

Hanrahan,  Mrs.  Z.  C 

Harvey,  Mrs.  K 

Harrison,  Mr.  Joseph.... 

Hayes,  Mrs.  M 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Jane  B.... 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Mary 

Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  T 

Laird,  Mrs.  C 

Landon,  Mr.  F.  P 

Lemkau,  Mrs.  M 

Lenthal,  Mr.  Henry 

Lyons,  Mrs.  Julia 

Macauley,  Mrs.  L 

Mahon,  Mrs.  Kate 

Miller,  Mrs.  K 

Morris,  Mrs 

Murray,  Mrs.  M.  E; 

Murphy,  Mrs.  Julia 

McDonald,  Mr.  John 

McKenna,  Mrs.  Alice.... 

McMahon,  Mrs.  B 

•  McManus,  Mrs 

Nagle,  Mrs.  A 

O'Keefe,  Mrs 

O'Keefe,  Mrs.  H 

O'Neill,  Mrs.  F 

O'Rourke,  Mrs 

Plunkett,  Mrs.  G 

Quillanan,  Mrs:  M.  C  ..., 
Richardson,  Mrs..  F.  H... 

Riordan,  Mrs.  M.'.... 

Ross,  Mrs.  B , 

Ryan,  Mrs.  Mary , 

Smith,  Mrs.  Ben.  R 

Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  A , 

Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  F 

Vanderpool,  Mr.  Jacob , 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Mary  G... 

Welch,  Mrs.  C 

Whelan,  Mrs 

Whiting,  Mrs.  M 


Schools. 


Residences. 


633  Geary 

Next  to  School  building 

Twenty-sixth  and  Noe 

815  Point  Lobos  ave 

2234  Post 

William,  near  Henry 


5  Gilbert 

Seventh  ave.,  near  Lo  st 


3  Gilbert 
502  Linden  ave 
1414  Kearny 
705  Hyde 


1420  Kearny 
26%  Turk 
22  SCOtt 
733  Bryant 


15  Salmon 
416  Fifth 
909  Jackson 


822  Bush 


510  Natoma 
512  Union 


741%  Tehama 


Clement  Grammar. 

Bernal  Heights 

Noe  &  Temple  Sts... 
Lobos  Avenue  Prim.... 
Emerson  Primary.. 

South  End 

Lincoln  Grammar. 
Golden  Gate  Primary.. 
Laguna  Honda .... 
Jackson  St.  Experim'l 
Starr  King  Primary.... 

Lincoln  Primary 

Garfield  Primary 

Girls'  High 

Point  Lobos 

Union  St.  Primary 

South  Cos.  Grammar. 
Broadway  Grammar.. 

Silver  St.  Primary 

Ocean  House 

Spring  Valley  Gram... 
North  %  Ewing  Prim.. 
Powell  St.  Primary. 
West  Mission  St.  Prim 
Branch  -Girls'  High... 

Denman  Grammar 

Shotwell  St.  Primary... 

Boys' High 

Lincoln  Primary 

Union  St.  Expei-im'l... 

Eighth  St.  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Primary 

South  Cos.  Primary 

Ass't  Boys'  High 

Mission  Primary 

Mission  Grammar 

Turk  St.  Prim 

Reddmg  Primary 

Hayes  Valley  Gram... 

Fairmount 

Irving  Primary 

Moulder  School 

Washington  Gram 

Columbia  Grammar... 
South  %  Ewing  Prim.. 

Rincon'Grammar 

Hamilton  Grammar. 
Valencia  Grammar... 

Grant  Primary 

Ungraded  School 

[Lombard  St 

Five  Mile  Hoilse 

(Sanchez  St.  Primary... 

i  West  End 

Ass't  Boys'  High 

Tehama  Primary 

Greenwich  St.  Prim... 
!Franklin  Grammar... 
:South  San  Francisco. 
[North  Cos.  Grammar  ..Filbert 

Haight  Primary ' 

(Hastings  Primary J2419  Clay 

[Potrero  Primary j 

Buena  Vista  Primary..  Bryant,  between  18th  and  19th 

13th  &  Harrison  (room)! 

ISpring  Valley  Prim 1427  Broadway 


1329%  Natoma 


1118  Taylor 
611  Franklin. 


908  Sansome 

1232  Bush 

17%  Scott  place 

Castro,  between  14th  and  15th 

328  Fourth 

4  Rushton  place 


2  Elizabeth 
360  N  atoma 


116  Gilbert 

Near  West  End  School 


215  Seventh 


16%  Decatur 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 


This  is  the  lowest  grade  of  our  schools.  In  all  Primary  Schools,  having 
several  classes  of  this  grade,  there  should  be  at  least  one  Receiving  Class  for 
beginners.  Receiving  Classes  should  not  be  opened  with  more  than  forty 
pupils.  At  the  close  of  each  term  all  the  members  of  the  receiving  classes 
who  have  learned  to  read  simple  words  of  one  syllable  should  be  placed  in 
the  regular  Eighth  Grade. 

This  grade  may  be  taught  in  two  divisions  ;  but  these  divisions  must  not 

be  formed  into  High  or  Low  Eighth  Grade  classes. 

Note. — To  avoid  inconvenience,  the  classification  just  made  (July,  1884)  need 
not  be  changed  until  the  next  regular  promotions. 


RECEIVING  CLASSES. 

Time,  for  children  of  average  intelligence,  six  months. 

Language — 

Simple  elementary  sounds.  Reading  and  spelling  from  charts  I,  II,  III, 
also  at  blackboard,  sentences  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  and  printed  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher.  Vary  the  chart  lessons  by  causing  the  children  to 
make  different  statements  regarding  the  things  there  spoken  of.  Every  lit- 
tle sentence  formed  should  help  the  children  to  understand  the  meaning  ot 
the  subject. 

Never  allow  faulty  expressions  of  the  pupils  to  go  uncorrected. 

Tell  the  children  as  little  a3  possible;  help  them  to  discover  for  them- 
selves. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  making  and  conversation  exercises  j  ust 
referred  to,  object  teaching  should  at  once  commence. 

Things  (not  pictures  merely)  in  the  room  might  be  examined  and  spoken 
of  by  the  children.  When  they  think  they  have  told  all  they  can 
about  glass,  a  desk,  ink,  the  clock,  etc.,  the  teacher  should  lead  them  to  dis- 
cover other  facts,  at  the  same  time  printing  new  words  and  expressions,  cor- 
recting errors  of  grammar  and  pronunciation,  and  having  the  pupils  find 
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the  same  word  in  various  places.  As  a  guide  for  the  teacher  in  these  con- 
versation and  object  lessons,  "Lessons  on  objects,  as  given  to  children  be- 
tween the  age3  or  six  and  eight,  in  a  Pestalozzian  school,"  is  recommended. 
In  these  commencing  classes  teachers  should — and  the  energetic  ones  will — 
introduce  the  more  useful  games  and  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  schools. 
Use  Wilson's  Charts. 

Writing — 

On  slates,  in  properly  ruled  spaces  and  with  iong  pencils  the  simpler  let- 
ters and  parts  of  letters.  Teach  correct  methods  of  sitting  to  desk  and  hold- 
ing pencil. 

Morals — 

Teachers  must  not  content  themselves  with  forcing  pupils  to  shun  wrong-do- 
ing through  fear  of  the  consequences.  They  must  constantly  train  their 
pupils  to  like  what  is  right,  just  because  it  is  right. 

Music,  drawing  and  counting  as  in  the  Kindergarten  schools.  Calisthen- 
ics at  least  three  times  a  day. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Time,  one  year. 


Language — 

In  low  division,  spelling  and  reading  from  Charts  IV,  V,  VI.  In  high 
division,  McGuffey's  First  Reader.  Blackboard  exercises  as  in  Receiving  Class. 

Writing — 

With  pencils  on  slates  or  loose  paper  properly  ruled — principles,  small 
letters,  capitals,  words. 

Arithmetic — 

Teach  children  to  make  as  many  as  possible  combinations  of  sum  and  dif- 
ference with  twelve  counters ;  the  multiplication  table  through  4's  ;  to  add 
columns  aloud  rapidly,  sum  of  any  column  not  to  exceed  40. 

Drawing — 

Low  division — Simple  exercises  on  slates  or  blackboard. 

High  division — Bartholomew's  Drawing  Book,  No.  1,  New  Edition. 

Music — 

Teach  by  rote  at  least  six  songs,  suitable  for  little  children.  Teach  com- 
mon scale.    Time,  ten  minutes  daily. 
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Physical  Exercises — 

At  least  three  times  a  day. 
Object  Lessons — Continued  and  enlarged. 

Reference  book  as  in  Receiving  Class. 

Use  Wilson's  Charts. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 
Language — 

McGuffey's  Second  Reader,  first  half ;  at  least  two  exercises  daily.  In  every 
reading  exercise  pupils  must  be  questioned  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lesson,  and  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  and  phrases  therein. 
Lead  children  to  discover  that  there  is  a  capital  at  the  beginning  of  every 
sentence  and  (generally)  a  period  or  a  question  mark  at  the  close.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  spelling  and  defining  and  copying  from  the  reader.  Fre- 
quently give  short  exercises  in  writing  from  dictation. 

Always  correct  indistinct  or  improper  pronunciation  and  ungrammatical 
expression. 

Continue  the  sentence-making  recommended  in  the  Eighth  Grade.  Indeed, 
this  may  be  considered  a  general  direction  to  all  the  grades.  The  significa- 
tion of  a  word  or  expression  is  best  learned  from  its  proper  use. 

Writing — 

Book  A,  first  term  ;  B,  second  term.*  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  teach 
how  far  the  letters  should  extend  on  the  spaces,  and  to  have  all  written  exer- 
cises as  neat  and  clean  as  possible.  Dictation  or  transcribing  exercises  which 
are  dirty  or  carelessly  written  should  be  done  over.  Children  may  be  said  to 
commence  to  write  in  this  grade.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  that 
they  acquire  no  bad  habits  at  the  start.  "  Well  begun  is  half  done."  Follow 
the  directions  given  in  books. 

Arithmetic — 

Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  tables  with  twenty  counters.  Pu 
pi  Is  must  be  able  to  write  numbers  below  1,000;  to  add  aloud  rapidly  co'- 
umns  whose  sum  shall  not  exceed  60;  to  perform  with  ease  operations  in 
multiplication  and  division,  the  multiplier  or  divisor  not  to  exceed  6.  Tables 
through  7's. 

Teachers  should  give  mental  exercises  daily,  involving  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division. 

*  Principals  who  prefer  it  may  substitute  exercises  on  properly  ruled  paper 
first  term;  Book  A  or  No.  1,  small,  second  term.  Those  who  object  to  tracing 
exercises  may  use  No.  1,  large,  for  entire  year.  Books  must  be  sent  to  Principal 
for  examination  once  a  month. 
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Object  and  Other  Conversation  Lessons — 

The  object  lessons  will  be  continued  and  enlarged  as  in  the  preceding 
grade.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  in  relation  to  com- 
mon things  in  daily  use.     Reference  book,  Pestalozzi. 

Use  Wilson's  Charts. 

The  study  of  geography  should  be  commenced  by  developing  the  ideas  of 
direction  and  distance.  Some  important  building  or  other  land-mark  well 
known  to  most  of  the  children  should  be  taken  as  a  starting  point.  Its  direction 
from  the  school  should  be  discovered  and  pointed.  Then  the  children  should  be 
led  to  point  its  direction  from  their  homes,  etc.  Here  the  teacher  should  calcu- 
late by  the  length  of  the  blocks  which  of  these  distances  is  about  a  mile,  which 
about  a  half  mile,  etc.  The  children  should  then  be  instructed  to  discover  the 
directions  in  which  the  sun  or  the  moon  rises  and  sets  ;  they  should  be  led  to 
name  some  street  running  in  these  directions,  and  thus  to  know  the  cardinal 
points.  So  much  accomplished,  the  names,  directions  and  approximate  dis- 
tances of  places  about  the  city  should  be  introduced;  for  example,  the  public 
square  nearest  to  the  school,  Telegraph  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  Twin  Peaks,  Lone 
Mountain,  the  Park,  the  Presidio,  the  Potrero,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Pacific  Ocean, 
Hunter's  Point,  Golden  Gate,  Goat  Island,  Alcatraz,  Angel  Island,  etc.  Finally, 
these  places  should  be  located  on  a  map  of  the  city.  The  directions  and  dis- 
tances might  also  be  verified  by  means  of  the  map. 

Teach  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  common  colors  ;  also,  to  tell  time  by  the 
clock. 

Music — 

Ten  minutes  daily.     Teach  by  rote  at  least  six  suitable  new  songs. 

Drawing — 
Bartholomew's  New  Edition  No.  2. 

Physical  Exercises — 
As  in  Eighth  Grade. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 
Time,  one  year. 


Language — 

McGuffey's  Second  Reader.  At  least  one  exercise  in  reading,  spelling  and 
explanation  daily,  in  each  division  of  class.  Pupils  will  be  required  to  un- 
derstand the  information  given  in  their  lessons,  and  to  properly  use  the 
words  in  original  statements. 

The  teacher  will  continue  and  extend  instruction  in  the  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks.  Have,  almost  daily,  short  exercises  in  composition  de- 
scriptive of  common  objects,  their  uses,  etc.  These  exercises  should  be 
written  with  long  pencils  on  slates,  for  the  most  part ;  but  teachers  should 
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be  just  as  careful  about  the  writing,  spelling,  etc.,  as  if  tbe  work  were  done 
for  public  exhibition. 

Correct,  at  once,  all  errors  of  speech,  whether  in  grammar  or  pronuncia- 
tion.    Use  Stickney's  Language  Lessons  No.  1. 

Writing  from  dictation  frequently.  Pupils  may  be  allowed  to  correct  one 
another's  exercises  under  close  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

Writing  book  No.  2  (small)  or  C,  first  term  ;  No.  3  (small)  second  term. 

Books  must  be  sent  to  the  Principal  for  examination  once  a  month.  In 
every  case  the  Principal  will  mark  the  date  of  his  examination  on  the  last 
page  of  the  work  then  performed. 

Arithmetic — 

Simple  rules,  except  long  division.  Pupils  sbould  read  and  write  two 
periods  with  ease.  Give  mental  exercises  daily  before  the  written  work. 
Have  pupils  perform  exercises  aloud  in  presence  of  the  class  or  division. 
Attend  particularly  10  rapid  an'd  accurate  adding.  Multipliers  must  not  ex- 
ceed two  figures. 

Review  work  of  lower  grades.  Introduce  United  States  money.  Black- 
board exercises  daily.  Complete  multiplication  tables.  The  teacher  will 
follow  and  vary  the  book  exercises  in  the  simple  .rules.  Have  pupils  find 
aliquot  parts  of  quantities  to  sixths,  both  mentally  and  by  slate  and  black 
board  exercises. 

Geography — 

Review  and  follow  up  the  work  suggested  in  the  Seventh  Grade,  and  intro- 
duce Coast  Range,  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco  and  prominent  places 
therein.  Introduce  map  ;  locate  tbereon  places  already  known.  Cross  the 
bay  and  the  Coast  Range  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  tbe  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Then,  on  map  of  world,  cross  the  Pacific  to  Asia,  touching  upon  important 
islands ;  speak  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  occupations.  Cross  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Speak  of  the  directions.  Go  north 
and  south  along  the  mountain  ranges,  noting  the  great  rivers.  Take  the 
different  grand  divisions  similarly,  always  being  careful  to  connect  each  lesson 
with  the  one  preceding.  In  this  waj  teach  the  outlines  of  the  world — the  grand 
divisions,  with  their  mountain  ranges  and  greatest  rivers ;  the  oceans,  with 
their  largest  branches.  Use  the  globe  with  the  map  in  passing  from  one 
grand  division  to  another.  Speak  of  the  United  States  as  the  country  in 
which  we  live  ;  of  California  as  the  State  or  division  of  the  country  in  which 
we  reside,  and  of  San  Francisco  as  our  city.  Teach  the  children  to  draw  the 
pointer  around  the  United  States  on  the  map  of  North  America  ;  also  along 
the  boundaries  of  California.  Have  them  find  San  Francisco  on  all  the  maps. 
Let  the  children  mention  some  places  which  they  have  visited  or  of  which 
they  have  heard  their  parents  speak.     Help  them  to  find  these  places  upon 
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the  map.     Always  speak  of  the  distances  from  San  Francisco,  bow  the  peo- 
ple are  employed,  etc. 

Object  Lessons — 

Continue  to  cultivate  the  color  sense.  Use  chart.  Ask  children  to  name 
certain  colors  and  to  point  to  others.  Let  them  draw  lines  a  foot,  two  feet 
and  a  yard  long.  Have  them  guess  distances  between  objects  in  the  room, 
writing  the  number  of  feet  privately  on  their  slates.  Measure  and  announce  who 
come  nearest  to  the  true  distance. 

Continue  the  conversation  lessons  about  objects  ;  take  up  articles  us^d  for 
clothing — leather,  woolen  cloth,  etc.  Allow  the  children  to  offer  subjects. 
Select  such  as  are  likely  to  be  most  interesting  and  not  too  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. Use  simple  language.  In  arithmetic  introduce  coin.  Teach  children 
how  to  buy  and  make  change.     Refer  to  Pestalozzi,  Sheldon,  etc. 

Use  Wilson's  Charts. 

Music —  • 

Six  new  rote  songs.  Practice  on  scale.  Use  Chart  No.  1.  Time,  ten  min- 
utes daily. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  book  No.  3. 

Physical  Exercises — 
At  least  three  times  a  day. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 
Language — 

McGuffey's  third  reader.  At  least  one  exercise  of  an  hour  each  day.  Spell 
and  use  any  words  in  the  book.  Writing  from  dictation  and  phrase  spelling. 
Letter  writing.  Compositions  about  objects  previously  discussed.  Abstracts 
of  lessons,  stories,  etc.  Review  and  extend  directions  for  capitalizing'and 
punctuation.  Give  close  attention  to  the  correction  of  mispronunciations  and 
faulty  expressions ,  Teach  pupils  that  names  are  called  nouns  ;  that  the 
words  which  describe  the  things  named  are  called  adjectives,  and  that  the 
words  which  show  what  things  do  or  are,  are  verbs. 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons  No  2. 

Writing  book  No.  2  (large),  1st  term. 

No.  5  (small),  2d  term. 

Bartholomew's  Drawing  Bjok,  New  Edition,  No.  5. 
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Exercises  in  blanks  from  No.  4  should  be  given  in  this  and  the  preceding 
grade. 

Arithmetic — 

U.  S.  money,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division — no  deci- 
mals in  divisor  or  multiplier. 

Tables. — Denominations  of  long  measure,  avoirdupois  weight,  liquid  meas- 
ure and  time,  in  common  use.  Find  aliquot  parts  to  twelfths.  Endeavor  to 
make  pupils  quick  and  accurate  in  questions  involving  any  of  the  simple 
rules.     Give  plenty  of  mental  work  and  plenty  of  drill  in  addition. 

Reference  book  for  primary  grades,  Robinson's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  but 
teachers  should  not  limit  themselves  to  any  one  book.  In  the  primary  grades 
especially,  arithmetical  exercises  should  always  involve  quantities  or  num- 
bers of  things.     The  concrete  should  always  precede  the  abstract. 

Geography — 

Review  the  map  work  of  the  preceding  grades.  Agajn  commence  at  home. 
Draw  attention  to  what  may  be  learned  without  the  maps,  that  is,  to  what 
may  be  seen,  such  as  the  hills,  capes,  islands  and  bodies  of  water  already 
mentioned.  Have  pupils  examine  the  Coast  Range  and  find  Mounts  Diablo 
acd  Tamalpais.     Kote  how  the  bay  seems  to  divide  tin  range  into  two. 

Take  the  Sierras  ;  show  that  the  Sacramento  flows  southerly  and  the  San 
Joaquin  almost  northerly  through  the  low  country  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  Sierras,  named  for  this  reason  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 
Show  how  the  Coast  Range  and  Sierras  unite  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  run  through  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  as  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  On  a  map  of  North  America  find  where  the  Cascades  unite  with 
the  Rockies.  Take  now,  the  large  rivers  of  the  United  States  flowing  from 
these  mountains  to  the  Pacific.  In  California  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa 
quin,  from  the  Sierras,  and  the  Klamath  and  Salinas  from  the  Coast  Range  ; 
the  Columbia  and  Colorado,  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Coast,  from  the  Rockies 
Tell  how  the  people  are  employed  in  the  regions  through  which  the  rivers 
flow. 

Follow  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Take  up  the  Fraser,  the  Missouri  and  Rio 
Grande.  Say  something  of  the  region  through  which  each  flows.  Return  to 
San  Francisco.  Follow  the  line  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads 
to  the  Mississippi.  Say  something  of  the  nature  of  the  regions  passed  through, 
and  of  the  employment  of  the  people.  Take  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Mississippi  from  the  east  and  west.  Give  some  idea  of  their  great  size 
as  compared  with  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin,  for  example.  Speak  of 
the  immense  country  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows  ;  of  the  great  benefit 
of  these  water-ways  to  the  people  of  this  region  in  making  it  easy  for  them 
to  ship  their  goods  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Speak  of  the  occupations  of 
the  people  and  of  the  things  produced.  Take  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
with  their  principal  rivers — three  or  tour — similarly.     Rapidly   review  the 
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foregoing,  locating  one  city  on  each  large  river,  three  or  four  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  four  to  six  on  the  Atlantic,  and  six  to  ten  on  the  railroad  [transconti 
nental],  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  about  the  great  lakes.  Cross  the  At- 
lantic, from  New  York  to  London — from  the  largest  city  of  the  New  World 
to  the  largest  of  the  Old ;  the  Thames ;  its  size  as  compared  with  some  o 
our  rivers.  Some  of  the  large  English  cities.  Why  is  England  so  rich,  ami 
why  are  her  cities  so  large?  Why  do  we  speak  the  English  language?  etc. 
Take  the  Alps  and  Carpathians  as  a  nucleus.  Show  that  the  large  rivers 
generally  flow  north  and  south  from  the  line  of  these  mountains.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains would  separate  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  northern  seas 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  southern.  Take  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine,  the 
Danube  and  the  Volga,  with  the  countries  through  which  they  flow.  Why 
are  there  no  large  rivers  in  Italy  ?  Name  some  things  which  we  buy  from 
the  people  of  Europe.  Notice  peninsulas  and  principal  islands.  Take  other 
grand  divisions,  according  to  their  importance,  like  Europe.  Teach  pupils  to 
draw  on  their  slates  or  upon  the  blackboard  an  outline  of  California,  locating 
thereon  about  a  dozen  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  Follow  the  coast, 
the  rivers  and  the  railroads 

Object  Lessons — 

Continue  and  extend  the  work  of  preceding  grades  on  form,  measurement 
(judging  distances)  and  colors. 

Review  and  extend  the  lessons  on  common  objects.  Draw  attention  to 
useful  animeil8  and  plants  found  in  the  warm,  temperate  and  cold  regions  of 
the  earth.  Interesting  subjects  outside  of  those  mentioned  in  the  reference 
book  should  be  introduced.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  make  pupils  better 
acquainted  with  nature  and  the  arts. 

Use  Wilson's  Charts. 

Writing — 

Book  No.  2,  large,  first  term  ;  No.  5,  small,  second  term.  The  instruction 
in  penmanship  will  be  ranked  by  the  results,  not  in  the  writing  books  and 
spelling  blanks  merely,  but  in  the  every-day  work. 

Music — 

Mason's  Second  Reader.  Practice  on  the  scale  and  teach  simple  rounds. 
Teach  eight  or  ten  pretty  new  songs.  Use  second  chart.  Teach  the  one- 
part  exercises  in  the  first  part  of  the  reader.  Time,  ten  minutes  daily. 

Drawing— 

New  Edition,  No.  5.     Give  plenty  of  practice  in  blank  books. 

Physical  exercises  at  least  three  times  a  day. 

In  all  the  primary  grades  drawing  and  writing  on  the  blackboard  should 
be  practiced  extensively. 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 

Lakguage — 

First  half  of  McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader,  at  least  five  exercises  per  week. 

Writing  from  dictation  at  least  two  times  a  week. 

Composition  and  letter  writing  on  plan  for  Fifth  Grade. 

Lead  pupils  to  discover  words,  phrases  and  clauses  which  modify  the  sig- 
nification of  verbs.  These  words,  phrases,  etc.,  are  adverbs.  Review  the 
Fifth  Grade  work  in  this  respect,  so  that  the  pupils  may  readily  select  the 
nouns  and  verbs  and  their  modifiers.  Teach  pupils  to  discover  misplaced 
modifiers  and  to  put  them  where  they  should  be.  Lead  to  the  great  rule  of 
English  syntax  :  Modifiers  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  words 
they  modify. 

Frequently  read  or  tell  stories  like  iEsop's  Fables  to  the  class  and  have  in- 
dividual pupils  repeat  them  orally.  Correct  bad  grammar,  clumsy  expres- 
sions, improper  pronunciation,  indistinctness,  etc. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  capitals 
and  of  the  period,  question  mark,  quotation  marks,  and,  less  minutely,  of  the 
comma  and  apostrophe.  Speak  of  words  denoting  possession  as  possessives, 
and  not  as  nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case. 

Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar. 

Word  book  1st  year's  work,  to  page  65 

General  directions  relating  to  the  different  studies  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

Writing  book,  No.  3,  large,  1st  term. 

No.  6,  small,  2d  term. 

Arithmetic — 

Give  plenty  of  practice  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divis- 
ion, especially  addition.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  work  by  long  division  unless 
the  divisor  exceeds  12. 

United  States  money  ;  simple  exercises  involving  the  tables  studied  in  the 
Fifth  Grade ;  derive  at  blackboard  the  common  denominations  of  square 
measure  from  those  of  long  measure.  Teach  pupils  to  find  the  months  and 
days  between  dates  of  the  same  year.  Fractions — addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division,  denominators  not  to  exceed  20.  Do  not  teach  great- 
est common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple.  Examples  should  be  such 
as  arise  in  business  transactions. 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I. 

Geography — 

Take  the  world  as  in  the  Fifth  Grade,  but  more  minutely.  The  countries 
of  each  grand  division  with  a  few  of  their  principal  productions  and  exports. 
The  various  modes  of  government.     Some   changes  of  government    in  the 
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principal  countries.  Countries  colonized  by  Europeans.  Look  for  great  cities 
chiefly  on  bodies  of  water.  Trace  the  very  greatest  rivers  from  their  sources 
to  the  sea,  naming  the  countries  through  which  they  flow,  and  the  great- 
est cities  on  their  banks.  Find  how  the  largest  cities  of  each  grand  division 
are  situated.  Find  the  boundaries  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
Find  the  distance  from  the  equator,  first  in  degrees  and  then  in  miles,  of  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world.  Re- 
view the  work  of  the  lower  grades.  In  the  United  States  take  the  States 
and  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  of  the  Gulf  Coast ;  then  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Pacific.  Except  on  the  Pacific  Coast  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  find  the  United  States  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants.  Why  are 
there  no  Territories  on  the  Atlantic  ?  Difference  between  a  State  and  a  Ter- 
ritory. Take  the  Lake  States,  the  States  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Al- 
leghanies  going  south,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies  going  north. 
How  are  the  people  occupied  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States? 
in  the  southern?  Where,  in  the  United  States,  is  manufacturing  brought  to 
greatest  perfection?  What  foreign  countries  have  similar  manufactories? 
Where  are  the  great  grazing  regions  of  the  U.  S.?  Describe  the  means  of  travel- 
ing from  San  Francisco  to  the  principal  cities,  towns  and  places  of  summer  re- 
sort (about  twenty)  in  California;  to  Portland,  Or.,  Olympia,  Victoria,  Sitka 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Hongkong,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Melbourne, 
Paris,  Cape  Town. 

Monteith's  elementary  geography.     Wall  maps. 

Object  Lessons — 

In  addition  to  work  of  preceding  grades,  take  up  imported  articles  used 
fcr  food,  beverage,  medicine  and  luxury.  Any  household  will  furnish  in- 
numerable examples  in  the  way  of  food  and  beverages,  such  as  pineapples, 
bananas,  oranges,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  etc.  The  lessons  on  articles 
of  commerce  .  should  be  given  in  connection  with  geography.  An  effort 
should  now  be  made  to  methodize  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  common  things. 
He  should  be  led  to  generalize.  He  must  see  that  all  plants  will  not  grow 
wherever  they  may  be  planted.  He  will  find,  for  example,  that  most  of  the 
spices  come  from  very  warm  countries — the  torrid  regions  of  the  earth  ;  that 
as  we  pass  north  and  south  to  cooler  regions  the  vegetation  is  continually 
changing.  Speak  of  typical  plants  and  other  productions  of  the  torrid, 
warm,  temperate  and  cold  regions. 

Use  Wilson's  Charts.  • 

Drawing — 

New  edition,  book  No.  6.  Give  plenty  of  practice  in  blank  books,  from 
books  of  lower  grades. 

Music — 

Second  Reader.  Practice  the  prettiest  songs  already  learned.  Take  also  a 
few  new  songs.     Give  close  attention  to  the  exercises,  especially  in  the  k^ys 
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of  C,  G,  and  F.  When  mistakes  are  made  in  songs  learned  by  rote,  nave  the 
music  written  on  the  blackboard  and  let  the  class  practice  until  they  correct 
the  errors.  Time — Five  to  ten  minutes  daily  for  songs  ;  half  an  hour  per 
week  for  note  and  scale  exercises. 

Physical  Exercises — 

Twice  a  day  outside  recess  hours. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader.     Five  exercises  of  an  hour  each  per  week. 

Dictation,  spelling  and  defining,  sentence-making,  composition,  letter-writ- 
ing, etc.,  as  in  lower  grades. 

Stickney'8  language  lessons  No.  4. 

Word  book,  first  half  of  second  year's  work  (to  page  119). 

Review  and  enlarge  the  instruction  upon  n  ouns  and  verbs 
and  their  modifiers.  Teach  also  that  adjectives  an'd  adverbs  have 
modifiers,  and  that  these  too  are  ranked  as  adverbs.  Show  that 
all  the  words  of  the  language  may  be  classified  as  nouns,  verbs, 
modifying  and  connecting  words.  Give  the  pupils  plenty  of  practice 
in  sentence  making,  and  embodying  several  statements  in  one  sentence. 
At  the  same  time  be  careful  to  *Warn  pupils  against  making  their  sentences 
too  long,  especially  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  "and."  Constantly 
draw  their  attention  to  the  proper  placing  of  modifiers.  English  construc- 
tion i3  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  position.  Place  the  modifier  as  near  as 
possible  to  what  it  modifies.  Encou  rage  the  pupils  to  find  sentences  which 
may  be  improved  under  this  rule. 

Teach  the  subject  and  the  object.  The  former  acts,  the  latter  is  acted 
upon. 

The  pronoun,  which  is  a  substitute  noun,  enables  us  to  avoid  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same. 

Show  how  nouns  are  changed  in  form  by  number,  and  the  quality  of  pos- 
sessing, adjectives  and  adverbs  by  comparison,  pronouns  by  number  and  by 
the  manner  of  their  use  as  subjects  or  objects,  and  verbs  by  tense.  Take 
the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Draw  attention  to  errors  caused 
by  using  the  past  tense  for  the  perfect  participle,  and  vice  versa  ;  also,  in  using 
the  present  perfect  for  the  past,  as :     I  have  written  the  letter  yesterday. 

Review  and  increase  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  in  capitalizing  and 
punctuation. 

Text-book,  Harvey's  Elementary  Grammar. 
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Writing — 
Book  No.  4,  large,  first  term  ;  No.  5,  2d  term. 

Declamation — 

See  general  directions. 

Abithmetic — 

Pupils  will  be  expected  to  perform,  with  ease  and  accuracy,  operations  in  the 
simple  rules,  including  decimals  ;  also,  to  add  mixed  numbers  containing 
simple  fractions,  such  as  halves,  fourths,  etc.,  without  working  out,  on  slate 
or  paper,  their  reduction  to  equivalent  fractions  having  a  common  denomin- 
ator. In  dividing  or  multiplying  mixed  numbers  by  whole  numbers,  the 
dividends  and  multiplicands  must  not  be  reduced  to  improper  fractions 

Give  constant  practice  in  business  calculations  involving  fractions 

Give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  division  of  decimals.  (See  instructions  at 
the  end  of  the  course.) 

In  mental  arithmetic,  teach  calculation  by  aliquot  parts  of  a  dollar. 

Teach  pupils  to  balance  cash  accounts,  to  make  out  in  proper  form,  calcu- 
late and  receipt  market  bills. 

Take  compound  ^umbers  in  the  tables  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  Sur- 
veyor's Measure,  common  denominations,  Long  and  Square,  Cubic  measure, 
etc,,  omitting  obsolete  or  seldom  used  tables.  Text  book,  Robinson's  Shorter 
Course,  Part  1. 

Geography — 

Take  up  the  study  of  the  grand  division  by  their  slopes  or  physical  fea- 
tures. Discover  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  how  the  land  slopes  from  the 
great  mountain  regions  of  the  world.  North  America,  for  example,  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Pa- 
cific Slope  and  the  Arctic  Slope.  Which  of  these  regions  the  most  populous  ? 
the  wealthiest?  the  most  fertile?  the  least  populous?  Why?  Discover  their 
natural  boundaries.  Find  the  principal  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  each  physical  region.  In  what  regions  or  countries  are  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  quicksilver  and  coal  found  ?  How  is  each  chiefly 
used  ?  Name  a  useful  animal  of  each  zone.  Name  some  animals  of  land 
and  water  in  each  zone  which  are  killed  for  the  use  of  man.  Review  the 
plant  classification  suggested  in  the  Fourth  Grade  course.  Following  plant 
life  from  the  Equatorial  to  the  Arctic  regions,  vegetable  zones  or  belts  might 
be  classified  as  Equatorial,  Tropical,  Warm,  Temperate  and  Cold.  In  which  of 
these  regions  are  spices,  like  cloves,  nutmegs,  etc.,  to  be  found  ?  Mention 
some  fruit,  beverage,  or  medicine  plant  ot  the  same  region.  Name  soma 
plants,  fruits,  trees,  etc.,  of  the  Tropical  regions  ;  some  plants  of  the  Warm 
or  Semi-tropical  regions;  of  the  Temperate  and  Cold  regions.  Which  of 
these  productions    are    most  extensively  used    in    commerce  ?     What  are 
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the  principal  countries  of  these  regions  ?  Teach  the  boundaries  of  the? 
Torrid,  Temperate  and  Frigid  Zones. 

How  might  a  similar  succession  of  plants  be  encountered  without  passing 
from  zone  to  zone  ? 

Show  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun -cause  the  heat  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  rays  causes  the  diminishing  heat  of  the  temperate 
and  Frigid  Zones.  Teach  that  the  thinness  or  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  causes 
the  coldness  in  elevated  regions. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  find  places  on  the  map  by  their  latitude  and  longitude. 

Through  what  countries  do  the  Equator,  the  Tropics  and  the  Polar  circles 
run  ?  Find  the  width  in  miles  of  each  zone.  Find  the  distance  in  miles  be- 
tween the  places  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Grade  course,  by  stretching  a 
string  between  the  locations  on  the  globe  and  then  measuring  off  the  dis- 
tance on  the  Equator  or  Graduated  Meridian. 

The  descriptive  and  historical  lessons  should  be  taken  up  in  the  class  as 
reading  lessons.  The  teacher  should  question  the  pupils  on  the  most  im- 
portant circumstances  only,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  pupils  should  not 
attempt  to  remember  non-essentials.  Review  the  work  of  previous  grades. 
Teach  the  mode  of  government,  etc.,  of  all  the  great  countries  of  the  world. 
Have  the  pupils  draw  outline  maps  of  all  the  grand  divisions  and  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  locating  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  principal  rivers  and  boundary  lines.  After  the  first  practice  the  same 
work  should  be  done  from  memory.  Do  not  expect  perfect  form.  The 
teacher  should  frequently  try  this  memory  drawing  herself.  She  will  thus 
learn  how  difficult  it  is. 

In  reviewing  the  geography  of  important  countries  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  burden  the  pupil's  memory  with  too  many  facts  regardiug  each. 
Outside  of  North  America,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  know  the  cities  of  over 
250,000  inhabitants,  excepting  of  course  such  as  are  specially  noted.  In  the 
United  States  it  will  be  sufficient  to  teach  the  capitals  and  other  cities  of 
over  50,000  population. 

Text  book — Monteith's  Elementary  Geography. 

Object  Lessons — 

The  lessons  on  raw  material,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral,  will  be  best 
studied  in  connection  with  geography ;  but  information  regarding  manufac- 
tures should  be  obtained  by  both  teacher  and  pupils.  This  information 
should,  whenever  possible,  be  first  hand,  that  is,  be  obtained  from  the  fac- 
tory and  not  from  the  book.  This  work  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  those 
who  are  too  indifferent  to  try  it  will  endeavor  to  prove  it.  A  pupil  living 
near  a  tannery  should  surely  be  competent  to  make  notes  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  One  having  access  to  a  woolen  mill, 
could  describe  the  steps  from  the  shearing  of  the  sheep  to  the  turning  out  of 
the  cloth  ready  for  the  tailor. 
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Perhaps  some  one  knows  something  about  the  manufacture  of  glass  or 
nails,  etc.  Some  one  understands  the  preserving  and  canning  of  fruits, 
meats,  etc.  Some  boy,  probably,  has  friends  in  the  country  whom  he  often 
visits,  and  he  may  understand  when  wheat,  barley,  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc., 
should  be  planted  and  how.  Indeed,  if  he  has  been  taught  to  observe,  he 
may  know  a  great  deal  about  the  insect  pests  which  attack  plants,  and  how 
to  overcome  them.  Pupils  possess  a  great  deal  more  information  in  relation 
to  common  things  than  teachers  suppose,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  first  hand. 

Reference  books — Any  in  the  school  library  or  within  the  teacher's  control, 
which  treat  of  popular  industries. 

Teach  children  how  the  National  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  are  made 
up  ;  what  difference  there  is  between  the  laws  enacted  by  the  latter  and  the 
former  ;  in  what  the  duties  of  Governor  of  a  State  resemble  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  ;  what  is  the  use  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  new  edition,  book  No.  7,  first  term  ;  half  of  No.  14,  second 
term.     Use  blackboard  and  blanks,  and  review  the  work  of  the  lower  grades. 

Music — 

First  half  Mason's  Third  Reader  ;  exercises  in  major  scales  only. 

Physical  Exercises — 

Twice  a  day,  not  counting  recesses. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


Language — 

McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  1st  half,  three  exercises  of  one  hour  each  per  week. 
Miscellaneous  reading  twice  a  week  (from  history,  supplemental  readers, 
child's  book  of  nature,  manual  of  American  ideas,  politics  for  the  young,  ar- 
ticles from  newspapers  and  periodicals,  etc.),  questions  on  subject  matter, 
language,  etc.,  as  in  the  lower  grades. 

Stickney's  language  lessons,  No.  1,  large. 

Complete  word  book. 

Harvey's  English  Grammar,  articles  on  letters — 10,  11,  12,  13  ;  on  words — 
16, 18  ;  on  parts  of  speech,  large  print— 22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
50,  51,  52,  56,  58,  59,  61.  62,  66,  70,  79,  81,  82,  83,  87,  92,  101,  102,  103,  104, 
105, 106,  107,  109,  120, 121, 125,  127,  128,  129,  133,  135,  136  (pupils  must  con- 
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struct  original  sentences  containing   the    propositions,  but  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  commit  the  list  to  memory),  140,  142,  143,  147,  148. 

The  remarks,  oral  lessons  and  exercises  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
teacher.     The  best  teachers  always  prepare  their  class-room  work. 

Writing — 

Payson,  Dun  ton  &  Scribner's  copy  books  No.  12,  1st  term.  Half  of  No.  7, 
2d  term. 

Declamation — See  general  directions. 

Arithmetic — 

Review  the  work  of  the  lower  grades.  In  compound  numbers  take  all  the 
importantftables  including  English.  French  and  German  money,  finding  lon- 
gitude by  difference  in  time,  measuring  both  surfaces  andsolid  (rectangular), 
including  Board  Measure,  etc.  Percentage  in  its  ordinary  applications — in- 
terest, Discount  (percentage  off),  Profit  and  Loss,  etc. 

Text-book — Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  I. 

Geography — 

Review  the  work  of  preceding  grades.  Study  the  grand  divisions  both 
physically  and  politically — by  their  natural  features,  plains,  slopes,  plateaus, 
peninsulas,  islands,  desert  and  fertile  regions  ;  and  by  their  countries  or  po- 
litical divisions.  Study  productions  by  their  distribution  from  the  equatorial 
to  the  polar  regions,  and  by  the  countries  in  which  they  are  most  abundant. 
S  how  how  the  desire  to  interchange  the  productions  of  different  climates  and 
countries  has  created  commerce  ;  how  commerce  is  carried  on — over  water 
by  means  of  all  sorts  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  over  land  by  railroad, 
wagon  and  caravan.  Explain  how  the  demands  of  commerce  have  led  to 
the  development  of  Geography  and  Navigation. 

Show  that  the  water  of  the  equatorial  regions,  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  and  changed  in  its  quality  by  evaporation,  is  constantly  flowing  off 
in  immense  surface  currents  toward  the  poles,  while  the  cold  water  of  these 
regions  is  ap  constantly  flowing  in  under  currents  toward  the  equator.  Ex- 
plain how  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  causes  the  waters  of  the  torrid 
zone  to  flow  westward,  but  with  a  constant  tendency  to  turn  off  toward  the 
poles.  Show  that  currents  of  air — that  is,  the  winds — of  the  same  regions 
follow,  pretty  regularly,  the  courses  of  the  water  currents,  and  because  of  the 
regularity  of  their  directions  are  called  trade  winds.  Have  the  pupils  trace, 
on  the  map  or  globe,  the  directions  of  these  winds  and  currents,  and  show 
how  they  would  assist  or  retard  vessels  during  certain  voyages.  Let  the 
pupils  measure  the  distance  across  the  oceans  and  continents  along  the  routes 
of  travel  most  frequented.  Have  them  ascertain  the  average  daily  rate  of 
travel  of  ocean  ships  and  steamers,  and  let  them  calculate  from  this  the  time 
generally  occupied  in  sailing  from  San  Francisco  to  the  principal  seaports  of 
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the  world.  Pupils  should  also  be  able  to  say  what  cargoes  vessels  would  be 
most  likely  to  take  from  any  one  of  these  ports  to  any  other.  Having  dis- 
covered the  length  of  time  required  to  cross  an  ocean,  the  teacher  should 
suggest  that  vessels  must  often  be  not  only  days  but  weeks  out  of  sight 
of  land.  Why  in  such  cases  are  vessels  not  lost  ?  How  are  they  enabled  to 
go  direct  to  their  destinations  without  path  or  land-mark  V  Speak  of  the  Po- 
lar Star  and  the  mariners'  compass  ;  explain  how  latitude  ana  longitude  are 
found  (roughly) ;  review  the  work  of  finding  locations  by  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, and  lead  pupils  to  discover  how  mariners  shipwrecked  in  mid-ocean 
are  enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  miles  to  the  nearest  land. 

Speak  of  the  regions  of  the  earth  in  which  most  rain  falls  ;  of  those  in 
which  the  rainfall  is  little  or  nothing ;  of  the  effect  of  mountains  upon  rain- 
clouds  ;  of  regions  made  fertile  by  moisture  carried  by  the  trade  winds ;  of 
some  region  left  barren  because  the  trade  winds  do  not  blow  over  it. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  definition s^and  the  historical  and  descriptive 
geography  in  the  class.  Examine  them  so"  closely  upon  the  subject  matter 
that  no  important  point  can  be  overlooked,  but  do  not  require  them  to  com- 
mit the  words  of  the  book  to  memory.  They  must  make  their  own  defini- 
tions.    Their  descriptions  and  relations  must  be  their  own  language. 

Give  marked  attention  to  the  information  relating  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Be  careful  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  those  points  (and  only 
those)  which  are  most  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them  after  they  embark  in  the 
business  of  life. 

Text-book — Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography. 

History — 

Barnes'  Brief  U.  S. 

To  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  Text-books  to  be  used  as  a  reader.  The 
teacher  will  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  most  important  points. 

(See  general  directions.) 

Physiology — 
Digestion,  Circulation. 
Hygiene. 

Object  Lessons — 

Review  and  extend  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades  in  relation  to  com- 
mercial productions — mineral,  vegetable  and  animal.  Go  more  minutely  (in 
connection  with  physical  geography),  into  the  causes  of  variety  of  climate 
and  the  effects  of  climate  upon  the  distribution  of  plants. 

Continue  to  collect  information  from  pupils  relative  to  common  things  in 
art  and  manufacture. 

Have  the  pupils  discover  by  experiment  the  advantages  of  the  lever,  the 
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wheel  and  axle,  the  siphon.  Show,  with  a  piece  of  hose,  that  water  will  flow 
up  hill  in  a  closed  tube  if  the  source  of  supply  is  higher  tha  n  the  hill.  By 
means  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  show  how  water  will  rise  when  the  air  pres- 
sure is  removed  from  a  portion  of  its  surface.  From  this  explain  the  princi- 
ple of  the  common  pump.  Let  the  pupils  discover  instances  of  machines  in 
which  motion  in  straight  lines  is  changed  to  circular  motion.  Hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  to  the  commonest  mechanical  devises.  Every  descrip- 
tion given  by  a  pupil  should  be  clearly  understandable  by  the  class.  Encour- 
age your  scholars  to  try  experiments  and  to  construct  little  boxes,  wheels, 
wagons,  parts  of  the  machines  mentioned,  etc. 

Continue  the  conversations  upon  the  duties  of  citizens  and  the  forms  of 
government — city,  state  and  national. 

Drawing — 

Bartholomew's  New  Edition. 
Book  No.  8,  1st  term. 
Half  of  No.  14,  2d  term. 
See  general  directions . 

Music — 

Mason's  Third  Reader.  Teach  pupils  to  sing  by  syllable  in  all  the  major 
keys.  Give  plenty  of  drill  in  the  various  intervals  of  the  scales.  Be  par- 
ticular about  accent  and  time. 


FIRST  GRADE. 
Language — 

McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  two  exercises  of  an  hour  each,  every  week.  Mis- 
cellaneous reading  three  times  a  week  from  history,  educational  periodicals, 
works  on  government  and  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  such  library  books  as 
will  tend  to  better  prepare  for  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  self-sustenance. 

Stickney's  Language  Lessons,  No.  2,  large. 

Word  Book — To  be  studied  chiefly  by  reviews.  Give  close  attention  to  the 
simple  matters  in  which  mistakes  are  most  common  ;  also  to  lessons  on  deri- 
vation, and  whatever  will  give  much  information  in  small  compass. 

Harvey's  English  Grammar — Review  the  work  of  the  second  grade,  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  whatever  you  consider  of  value  in  the  notes. 
Remember  the  standard :  that  is  of  value  which  will  correct  or  pre- 
vent an  error  in  the  use  of  language.  Give  so  much  attention  to  the  analy- 
sis of  sentences  as  will   enable  the   pupils  to   discover   the  modifiers  of  the 
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subject  and  predicate,  or  of  other  words,  and  to  determine  what  improve- 
ments, if  any,  can  be  made  in  placing  them. 

Have  pupils  study  the  article  on  punctuation,  pages  238  to  255.  Do  not 
require  them  to  commit  the  rules  to  memory,  but  lead  theiu  to  make  general 
rules  for  the  use  of  each  punctuation  mark,  such  as  :  Commas  are  used 
where  "  and  "  or  some  other  connecting  word  is  omitted,  as  in  the  following  : 
"  Adjective,  participial,  appositive  and  absolute  phrases  and  clauses  should 
be  separated  from  the  context  by  commas."  They  are  also  used  to  separate 
explanatory  words,  phrases  and  clauses  from  the  context. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  earnestly  requested  to  give  their  best  attention 
to  such  portions  of  the  chapters  on  syntax  (pages  136  to  230)  as  treat  of  the 
proper  construction  of  sentences,  and  they  are  just  as  earnestly  requested  to 
pass  whatever  will  not  teach  the  student  "  to  speak  and  write  the  English 
language  correctly." 

Writing — 

Book  No,  7,  large,  for  boys. 
Book  Mo.  8,  large,  for  girls. 

Declamation — 

See  general  directions. 

Arithmetic — 

Robinson's  Shorter  Course,  Part  II. 

Percentage,  Decimals  and  Common  Fractions,  in  all  their  business  applica- 
tions. Teach  forms  of  notes,  receipts  and  orders  ;  Mensuration  of  common 
surfaces  and  solids  ;  Gauging  ordinary  casks ;  changing  metres  to  yards. 
Constantly  review  the  work  of  the  lower  grades.  Give  daily  practice  in  the 
Simple  Rules,  especially  Addition,  the  object  being  to  make  the  pupils  quick 
and  accurate  accountants. 

Geography — 

Monteith's  Comprehensive,  Commercial  and  Physical.  Review  work  of 
lower  grades,  especially  third  and  second.  Take  up  commercial  exchanges, 
exports  and  imports,  by  zones,  by  physical  regions,  and  by  great  commercial 
countries. 

Have  the  pupils  (those  who  can  draw  best)  make  skeleton  maps  of  the 
world  on  the  blackboards,  showing  the  principal  productions — mineral,  veg- 
etable and  animal — of  the  different  zones. 

Have  other  pupils  make  alphabetical  lists  of  the  principal  countries,  with 
their  exports.  Cause  others  to  make  similar  lists  of  the  principal  produc- 
tions of  commerce,  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced  in  greatest 
quantity. 
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Take  up  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea.  The  tides  ;  how  often  they 
take  place  ;  how  they  are  caused  ;  their  connection  with  navigation.  The 
great  ocean  currents;  how  caused  ;  their  courses  ;  their  connection 
with  navigation  ;  their  fertilizing  qualities.  The  trade  winds  ;  their  connec- 
tion with  navigation  ;  their  use  as  moisture-bearers.  The  fertile  regions  of 
the  earth  ;  why  fertile.  The  desert  regions  ;  why  barren.  Navigation  ; 
the  courses  sailed  ;  the  distances  between  noted  seaports  ;  the  cargoes  likely 
to  be  taken  each  way. 

Historical  and  descriptive  geography,  as  in  previous  grades. 

Principal  countries;  their  area  and  population  ;  their  latitude  ;  their  great- 
est mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  islands,  cities ;  their  government,  indus- 
tries, civilization. 

Have  pupils  draw  maps  of  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  marking  thereon 
the  principal  places,  the  productions,  the  general  direction  of  the  wind  and 
of  the  current  off  the  coast,  and  the  regions  of  greatest  and  least  rainfall. 

HISTORY — 

Barnes'  Brief  U.  S.  completed. 

Use  book  as  reader.  Give  more  attention  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
various  wars  than  to  the  battles  fought,  the  numbers  engaged,  or  the  hero- 
ism displayed.  Be  sure  to  impress  upoon  your  pupils  the  changes  in  civil 
government  and  policy  produced  by  each  war.  The  causes  of  war  and  revo- 
lution and  their  results  are  the  great  lessons  of  history. 

Physiology — 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Respiration,  Growth  and  Repair,  Bones,  Muscles,  Nervous  System,  Nervous 
and  Mental  functions,  Hygiene  of  Food,  Necessity  for  cleanliness  of  skin  and 
mouth  ;  for  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  clothing  and  of  the  house  ;  of 
rest  for  the  nervous  system,  etc.  Review  the  second  grade  work.  These 
chapters  are  to  be  read  in  the  class,  but  not  studied  exhaustively.  The  aim 
rs  to  give  the  pupil  a  general  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
circulation,  and  correct  views  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

Object  Lessons — 

Continue  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades.     Extend  the  instruction   on 
government  and  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens. 
Physics — Gillet  &  Rolfe's  First  Book  in  Philosophy. 

Energy  and  Machines  ;  States  of  Matter;  Heat;  Electricity. 

Have  the  pupils  perform  the  experiments  whenever  possible. 

Drawing — 
Bartholomew's  New  Edition,  books  9  and  15. 
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Music — 

Chromatic  and  minor  scales;  theory  of  transposition  of  scales.  Singing 
by  syllables  in  the  keys  in  general  use.  Introduce  by  music  national  airs 
and  simple  operatic  selections.  Music,  ten  minutes  daily.  Text-book,  where 
classes  are  not  already  supplied  with  the  Fourth  Reader,  Mason's  Independent 
Reader. 

See  general  directions. 

Physical  Exercises — 

Twice  a  day,  in  the  class-room. 


BOYS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH  JUNIOR  CLASS. 
English  Language— 

American  Poems,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

This  subject  includes  Reading  and  accompanying  Language  Exercises. 

Four  recitations  per  week. 

Declamaton  (prose)  and  Written  Exercises,  including  Compositions  once 
in  two  weeks,  writing  words  from  dictation  and  monthly  written  examina- 
tions. 

Two  recitations  per  week. 

Penmanship — 
Copy  Books — P.  D.  &  S. — selected  by  teacher. 
One  recitation  per  week. 

Science — 

Physics— Gillet  and  Rolfe's  First  Book. 

Review  the  work  of  the  First  Grades  and  complete  the  book. 

Two  recitations  per  week. 

Mathematics — 

Arithmetic  (commercial). 
Three  recitations  weekly. 

Algebra — through  simple  equations. 
Three  recitations. 

Geometry— Two  books. 
Two  recitations. 
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History  of  England- 
Two  recitations. 

Word  Analysis — 
One  recitation. 


CLASSICAL  JUNIOR   CLASS. 

English  Language — 
Two  recitations  per  week. 

Declamation  and  Written  Exercises — 
Two  recitations. 

Penmanship — 
One  recitation. 

Science — 

Physics  as  in  English  Junior. 
Two  recitations. 

Mathematics — 

Algebra  and  Geometry  as  in  English  Junior. 
Five  recitations. 

History  of  Greece — 
Three  recitations. 

Latin — 

Five  recitations. 


ENGLISH    MIDDLE    CLASS. 

English  Language — 
Five  recitations  weekly. 

Rhetoric — 

Two  recitations. 

Declamation  and  Written  Exercises — 
One  recitation. 
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Science — 
Physics.     Four  recitations. 

Mathematics — 

Algebra,  through,  quadratics. 
Two  recitations. 

Geometry — three  books. 
Two  recitations. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Paper — 
Two  recitations. 

Word  Analysis — 
Two  recitations. 


CLASSICAL    MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Rhetoric — 

Two  recitations  per  week. 

Declamation  and  Written  Exercises — 
One  recitation. 

Mathematics — 

Algebra  and  Geometry  as  in  English  Middle. 

History  op  Rome — 
•Two  recitations. 

Physics — 
One  recitation. 

Latin — 

Five  recitations. 

Greek — 

Five  recitations. 
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ENGLISH    SENIOR    CLASS. 

English  Language — 

Three  recitations  per  week. 

Word  Analysis — 
One  recitation. 

Rhetoric — 

Three  recitations. 

Declamation  and  Written  Exercises — 
One  recitation. 

Mathematics — 
Algebra  and  Geometry  alternately;  reviewed  andjextended. 
Four  recitations. 

Science — 
Chemistry. 
Four  recitations 

Physiology — 
Two  recitations. 

Science  of  Government — 
Two  recitations. 


CLASSICAL  SENIORiCLASS. 
English  Language — 
Two  recitations  per  week . 

Rhetoric — 

Two  recitations. 

Declamation  and  Written  Exercises — 
One  recitation. 

i 

Mathematics — 

As  in  English  Senior. 
Four  recitations. 
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Latin — 
Five  recitations. 

Greek — 

Five  recitations- 

Science — 
Physics. 
One  recitation. 


AUTHOEIZED  TEXT  BOOKS  OF  THE   BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I.  English — 
American  Poems. 

Scott's  Lady  of  tbe  Lake  (ed.  Rolfe). 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Hale's  Longer  English  Poems. 

Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  (in  English  classics) . 

Burke's  Select  Works.     Vol.  1. 

Shakspeare  (Rolfe,  or  Clark  and  Wright). 

Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 

Hackett  and  Girvin's  "Pure  English." 

Tom  Brown's  Sehoo  1  Days. ) 

Irving's  Alhambra.  >•  for  composition  work. 

Thackeray's  The  Newcomes ) 

Swett's  Normal  Word  Book. 

II.  Latin  and  Greek — 

Blackburn's  Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Csesar. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero. 

Greenough's  Virgil. 

Jones'  Latin  Composition 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader. 

Jones'  Greek  Composition. 

White's  Greek  Lessons. 

Jones'  Greek  Composition. 

III.  Mathematics —  t 
Went  worth's  Algebra. 
Went  worth's  Geometry. 

The  Packard  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
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IV.  Natural  Science — 

Gillet  and  Kolfe's  First  Book  in  Philosophy. 
Hutchinson's  Physiology. 
Gillet  and  Eolfe's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Avery's  Chemistry. 

V.  History — 

Anderson's  History  of  England. 
Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 
Leighton's  History  of  Home. 

VI.  Political  Science — 
Young's  Government  Class  Book. 


GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


JUNIOK  CLASS. 
Language — 

1.  English  Grammar,  Khetoric  and  Composition. 

2.  Latin  Course — Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Method — Caesar  begun. 

3.  English  Course — Word  Analysis  and  School  Elocution  as  an  offset  for 
Latin.  • 

Mathematics — 
Algebra. 
Arithmetic  at  least  once  a  week. 

History — 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 

Natural  Science — 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  from  July  to  February. 
Botany  from  February  to  June. 

Miscellaneous — 

1.  Morals  and  Manners — one  lesson  a  week. 

2.  Music — one  hour  a  week. 

3.  Calisthenics — ten  minutes  daily. 

4.  Select  Keadings  and  Essays  in  each  class  room — one  hour  a  week. 
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Text  Books — 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Franklin  Arithmetic. 

Loomis's  Algebra. 

Hutchison's  Physiology. 

Normal  Word  Book. 

Rattan's  California  Flora. 

Hackett  and  Girvan's  Pure  English. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 
Language — 

1..    Rhetoric,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

2.  Latin  Course — Caesar,  Books  I,  II,  III  and  IV.     Virgil,  Books"jI  and  II. 
Latin  Composition — Part  II  of  Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Method. 

3.  English  Course,  as  an  offset  tor  Latin — Word  Analysis  and  School*Elo- 
cution. 

Mathematics — 

Algebra  completed — Review  of  the  principles  and  analysis  of  Arithmetic  in 
connection  with  Algebra. 

Natural  Science — 

Physics  from  July  to  February. 
Botany  from  February  to  June. 

History — 
Modern  History  with  a  review  of  Ancient  History. 

Literature — 

Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 

Authors  taken  up :  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Dickens'  "  Christ- 
mas Carol,"  Longfellow's  "Keramos," — Whittier,  Lowell,  Burns,  Irving, 
Scott,  Byron,  Bryant — supplementary  readings  from  preceding  authors. 

General  Exercises — 

1.  Morals  and  Manners — one  lesson  a  week. 

2.  Music — one  hour  a  week. 

3.  Calisthenics — twenty  minutes  daily. 

4.  Select  Readings  and  Essays — one  hour  a  week. 
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Text  Books — 

Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 

Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 

Gillet  &  Eolfe's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Loomis's  Algebra. 

Normal  Word  Book. 

"  Pure  English." 

Rattan's  Botany. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 

Language — 

1.  Rhetoric,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

2.  Latin  Course — Virgil,  Books  III,  IV,  V;  Eclogues,  Cicero,  six  orations, 
Latin  Composition. 

3.  English  Course,  as  an  offset  for  Latin — first  half  year,  Chemistry,  Zo- 
ology or  Physics,  elective;  second  half  year,  Astronomy. 

Mathematics — 

Geometry,  or  as  an  elective  offset,  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Literature — 

Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar,"  Milton,  Dryden, Pope, Gray,  Tennyson,  Gold- 
smith, Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Webster,  Wordsworth,  Holmes,  Swinton's  Stu- 
dies, with  supplementary  readings. 

Miscellaneous — 

1.  School  Elocution — two  hours  a  week. 

2.  Morals  and  Manners — one  lesson  a  week. 

3.  Vocal  Music — one  hour  a  week. 

4.  School  Calisthenics — twenty  minutes  daily. 

5.  Select  Readings  and  Essays,  in  each  class  room — one  hour  a  week. 

Text  Books. 
Wentworth's  Geometry. 
Franklin  Arithmetic. 
Sharpless  and  Philip's  Astronomy. 
Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 
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Swinton's  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  History. 

Normal  Word  Book. 

Hackett  &  Garvin's  Pure  English. 

Kellogg's  Rhetoric. 

Gillett  and  Rolfe's  Natural  Philosophy. 


NORMAL    CLASS. 

1.  Thorough  study  and  review  of  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  Word  Analysis  and  History  of  the  United  States,  Elective 
Physics,  all  with  special  reference  to  Methods  of  Teaching. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching. 

3.  Practice  of  Teaching. 

4.  Object  Teaching  and  Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Text  Book — 

Swett's  Methods  of  Teaching:. 


COMMERCIAL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


I.    Arithmetic — 

Exercise  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  especially  addition.  Frac- 
tions, common  and  decimal.  Denominate  numbers.  Percentage  and  its  ap- 
plications. Interest  in  all  varieties  and  methods.  Equation  of  Accounts  and 
Accounts  Current.  Stocks  and  Bonds.  Duties.  Partnership.  Banking. 
Particular  attention  given  to  abbreviated  methods. 

Mental  Arithmetic — 

Short  methods  of  Multiplication  and  Division,  to  promote  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy in  calculations  for  the  general  market.  Simple  exercises  in  Percentage 
and  Interest,  and  Discount  and  Exchanges. 
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II.  Correspondence — 

Continual  practice  in  epistolary  production,  original  and  from  models. 
These  exercises  will  be  criticised  by  the  instructor,  who  will,  by  suggestion 
and  practical  rules,  indicate  inelegant,  inaccurate  and  trivial  expressions  and 
their  correction. 

III.  English  Language — 

Will  receive  special  attention  by  the  study  of  "  Pure  English"  by  the  study 
of  Spelling,  and  by  directing  the  students'  attention  to  elegant  and  classical 
authors. 

IV.  Geography — Physical  and  Commercial — 

This  study  will  indicate  the  products,  both  natural  and  artificial,  of  the  zones 
and  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  revealing  the  cause  ot  trade  through  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  exchange  of  these  products.  It  will  also  direct  the  attention  to 
the  highways  of  commerce,  showing  how  ocean  currents,  rivers  and  winds 
assist  or  retard  trade  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  also  the  principal  artificial  means  of  communication,  with  a  study  of 
Ethnology  to  some  extent,  and  such  topics  as  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  earth 
as  designed  for  the  occupation  of  man  as  a  progressive  being. 

V.  Elementary  Physics — 

Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  and  Composition  of  Forces.  Work 
and  Energy.  Mechanical  Powers  and  their  application  to  familiar  machines. 
The  Pendulum.  Effects  of  Heat  and  its  Distribution.  Eelation  between  Heat 
and  Work.     Lenses  and  Optical  Instruments. 

Electricity,  source  and  application,  as  in  Telegraphy,  Illumination,  and  the 
Transmission  of  Power.  Atmosphere — movements,  fog,  clouds,  rain,  storms. 
The  three  great  circulations  of  the  Globe. 

VI.  Duties  and  Rights  of  Citizens — 

Indicating  the  social  nature  of  man,  the  necessity  for  government  and  law. 

A  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  some  portions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California 

In  connection  with  this,  a  few  Politico-economical  definitions  :  an  inspection 
of  the  powers  and  products  of  nature  and  the  condition  of  man  socially,  by 
which  the  necessity  of  exchange  is  made  evident,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
means  devised  by  man,  to  facilitate  these  exchanges. 

Word  Analysis — 

Definitions  of  words  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin  and  Greek  origin  most  com- 
monly used  in  business  and  social  life. 
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Penmanship — 

Such  training  for  a  plain  business-hand  as  -will  promote  the  utmost  rapidity 

(•miaiatpnt.  TOifli  leorihilifv  flnrl  linifnrmitv. 


consistent  with  legibility  and  uniformity. 


Bookkeeping — 

A  complete  analysis  of  accounts  in  eveiy  department  of  business,  involving 
simple  and  clear  methods  for  the  entire  systems  of  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
Practical  instruction  through  the  medium  of  Merchandise  and  Banking  De- 
partments, fitted  up  with  appropriate  offices.  A  general  business  to  be  trans- 
acted with  the  same  exactitude  and  care  as  are  observed  in  the  responsibilities 
of  real  life. 

Commercial  Law — 

Thorough  information  on  matters  appertaining  to  negotiable  paper.  Lec- 
tures (at  least  once  a  week)  on  subjects  of  importance  relating  to  Contracts, 
Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Sale  of  Goods,  etc. 

Text  Books — 
Eogers  and  Williams'  Bookkeeping. 
Packard's  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Hackett  and  Girvan's  Pure  English. 
Swett's  Normal  Word  Book. 
Bolfe  and  Gillet's  First  Book  in  Philosophy. 
Clark's  Commercial  Law. 


GENERAL   DIRECTIONS. 


Do  not  compel  your  pupils  to  commence  the  study  of  any  subject  or  lesson 
by  committing  to  memory  rules  or  definitions.  When  a  person  understands 
an  operation  or  subject  thoroughly,  he  can  make  his  own  rules  and  defini- 
tions, if  necessary.  Definitions  and  rules  are  generalizations  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  experience.  Committing  them  to  memory  will  no  more  furnish 
the  knowledge  from  which  they  were  obtained  than  it  will  the  experience 
which  produced  the  knowledge.  But  while  definitions,  being  conclusions, 
should  not  be  placed  before  the  studies  from  which  they  are  deduced,  the 
object  to  be  attained  in  becoming  conversant  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge  should  be  held  before  the  student  from  the  outset. 
While,  therefore,  I  would  not  have  a  pupil  commence  the  study  of  Arith- 
metic by  learning  that — "  Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of 
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computation,"  ox  of  Grammar  by  committing  to  memory  the  assertion  that 
— "  Grammar  is  tbe  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  propriety,"  or  of  Geog- 
raphy with  the  definition — "Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth.  It 
comprises  Physical,  Political  and  Astronomical  Geography," — I  would  have 
pupils  understand,  that  our  great  object  in  studying  Arithmetic  is  to  learn  by 
practice  to  make  the  calculations  of  business  .life  with  ease,  accuracy  and 
rapidity;  that  the  great  end  to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  Grammar  is  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  express  our  tboughts  correctly,  that  is.  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  our  language,  and  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood;  and  that 
the  chief  use  of  Geography  is  to  spread  commercial  knowledge.  I  would  say 
then  to  all  teachers :  -Never  lose  sight  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  knowledge 
acquired,  that  is,  of  the  object  of  the  study,  and  never  allow  your  pupUs  to  lose 
sight  of  it.  When  you  teach  something  which  does  not  lead  up  to  the  object 
intended,  you  waste  time  and  energy;  you  are  doing  too  much  and  yet  idling. 
When,  at  the  proper  time,  you  neglect  to  introduce,  or,  tbrough  want  of 
thoughtful  preparation,  fail  to  observe  anything  essential  to  tbe  end  to  be 
attained,  you  do  too  little,  and,  if  you  have  ability,  may  fairly  be  charged  with 
unfaithfulness. 

In  considering  how  best  to  convey  knowledge  to  the  individual,  it  may  be 
well  to  reflect  how  slowly  and  painfully  knowledge  has  come  to  tbe  world. 
Take,  for  example,  the  simple  fact  for  which  any  First  Grade  pupil  can  fur- 
nish the  proofs — the  world  is  round.  Just  think  of  the  countless  centuries 
which  elapsed  before  that  fact  was  admitted,  and  think  of  the  great  minds 
that  flourished  during  those  centuries — the  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
of  Greece,  tbe  astronomers  of  Egypt  and  Cbaldea,  and  the  navigators  of  Phoe- 
nicia. The  proofs,  too,  were  in  plain  view,  then  as  now.  Eclipses  bad  been 
observed  so  carefully  as  to  be  prophesied,  and  yet  no  one  seemed  to  think  that 
the  circular  shadow  on  tbe  moon  was  cast  by  the  earth,  and  that  only  globu- 
lar bodies  could  constantly  cast  such  shadows.  Day  and  night,  with  the 
intervening  twilight  constantly  recurred,  but  no  one  seemed  to  consider  these 
phenomena  incompatible  with  the  idea  tl  at  the  earth  was  a  vast  plain. 
Everyone  saw  that  the  large  part  of  a  vessel,  going  out  to  sea,  was  the  first 
to  disappear,  and  yet  no  one  seemed  to  reflect  that  this  could  not  be  so  if  the 
water  were  flat.  Still,  no  doubt  the  idea  of  the  Earth's  sphericity  existed  ; 
but  it  was  a  fugitive  idea.  Its  possessors  were  ashamed  or  afraid  to  bring  it 
to  the  light,  for  they  knew  if  they  did  so  that  those  who  never  take  the 
trouble  to  think,  but  who  are  always  prepared  with  adverse  criticism,  would 
either  ridicule  or  persecute  them  for  their  pains.  Grand  and  rapid  advances 
in  human  knowledge  can  take  place  only  when  the  ordinary  people  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  great  new  ideas.  The  man  who  works  for  a  livelihood  must 
be  more  than  a  theorist.  His  idea  of  a  theory  is,  that  if  it  is  good  for  any- 
thing it  should  be  utilized,  and  hence  his  habits  of  life  lead  him  to  test 
hypotheses  by  experiment.  It  is  not  so  wonderful  then  that  it  was  only  when 
this  fugitive  suspicion  of  the  earth's  rotundity  entered  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
common  people,  the  first  practical  test  of  its  truthfulness  should  be  made. 
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The  great  men,  before  Columbus,  who  are  said  to  have  taught  or  thought 
that  the  world  is  a  sphere,  were  not,  like  him,  workers.  Theory  and  authority 
satisfied  them.  They  cared  nothing  for  practice  and  experiment.  Columbus 
had  the  true  scientific  habit.  He  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  proved 
by  experiment  the  truth  of  his  belief.  If  the  earth  was  round,  why  could  he 
not  sail  around  it  ?  He  did  not  circumnavigate  the  globe,  but  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  grand  lesson  in  the  connection  of  theory  and  practice,  and  his  teach- 
ing bore  a  thousand  fold  more  fruit  within  thirty  years  than  the  theories 
of  all  the  sages  had  borne  during  thirty  centuries.  Within  thirty  years  the 
earth  was  circumnavigated,  and  the  Indies  were  reached  by  the  method  of 
Columbus. 

If  we  examine  the  histories  of  the  development  of  other  sciences,  they  will 
all  furnish  examples  like  the  foregoing,  of  the  slowness  of  conviction,  and  we 
will  find  that  the  very  least  progress  was  made  when  theory,  assertion  and 
authority  ruled  the  teachers. 

Theories  contain  the  seeds  of  knowledge;  but,  as  for  the  seeds  of  plants, 
the  ground  must  be  prepared  to  receive  them  or  they  will  not  take  root  and 
grow  to  maturity.  Even  when  they  do,  the  teacher,  like  the  gardener,  must 
be  careful,  because  some  ideas,  like  weeds,  either  are  directly  poisonous  or 
dwarf  and  exclude  fruit-bearing  knowledge. 

Assertion  is  nothing  until  proved. 

Authority  is  often  like  some  kinds  of  gran;te,  very  strong,  apparently 
infrangible,  while  allowed  to  lie  under  the  mold  of  ages,  but  sure  to  fall  to 
pieces  when  exposed  to  the  frost  of  criticism  and  the  sun-light  of  experiment. 

Be  patient  then  with  your  young  charges.  Faith  in  their  teachers  may 
lead  some  pupils  to  believe  without  proofs ;  but  thuse  who  long  for  reasons 
are  better  prepared  to  learn.  Telling  is  not  teaching.  People  cannot  be 
forced  to  believe.  The  pupil  who  will  not  say  he  understands  until  he  does, 
is  not  to  be  frowned  down  or  pushed  aside.  He  should  be  led  to  understand 
by  patient  reasoning  and  experiment,  and  this  plan  will  be  found,  in  the  long 
run,  tu  bring  about  good  results  most  rapidly. 

Morals  and  Manners — 

Every  falsehood,  equivocation  and  exaggeration ;  every  act  of  rudeness  or 
unfairness;  every  case  of  disobedience  and  ill-temper;  every  appearance  of  a 
disposition  to  regard  the  teacher  as  a  tyrant  or  an  enemy,  should  be  made  the 
text  for  a  lesson  in  morals  and  manners.  The  teacher  is  judge,  jury  and 
sheriff,  lie  must,  therefore,  be  absolutely  just  to  his  pupils.  He  has  a  right 
to  show  a  righteous  indignation  for  the  wrong-doing  and  to  take  a  corre- 
sponding pleasure  in  the  right-doing  of  his  pupils ;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
grant  special  favors  to  the  children  of  friends  or  relatives,  or  to  those  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential. 

The  welfare  of  the  pupil  must  be  ever  before  the  teacher's  mind.  If  a  child 
is  punished,  it  must  be  to  make  him  better  ;  if  one  is  treated  with  severity 
and  another  with  kindness,  it  must  be  because  these   are  the  best  means  of 
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correction  in  each  case.  Nothing  should  be  done  merely  because  of  the  dis- 
position or  indisposition  of  the  teacher ;  everything  should  be  done  for  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  child. 

The  child's  morals  and  school  conduct  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  built 
upon  those  of  the  teacher.  His  treatment  of  the  pupil  must  teach  that  great 
rule  of  fairness  :  "Do  as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  by."  In  his  dealings 
with  his  pupils,  the  teacher  must  be  entirely  honorable,  just  and  truth- 
ful. When  he  is,  and  then  only,  he  can  teach  most  of  his  pupils  that  they 
should  be  so,  too.  No  teacher  can  play  hypocrite  with  his  students.  If  he 
is  as  good  as  he  seems  to  be,  they  will  know  it,  and  respect  him;  they  will 
fear  wrong-doing  because  it  is  wrong,  and  because  he  may  discover  it.  If  the 
teacher  is  not  what  he  pretends  to  be,  the  pupils  will  discover  that,  too,  and  in 
their  turn  they  will  rely  upon  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  to  tide  them  over  their 
troubles,  condoning  their  offenses  with  the  reflection  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  those  of  the  teacher.  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  there  are  very 
few  teachers  whose  example  does  nor  inculcate  goodness.  Indeed,  sincerity 
and  fair-dealing  are  so  generally  characteristic  of  teachers  that  I  am  convinced 
the  practice  of  our  profession  is,  in  a  high  degree,  incentive  to  justice  and 
morality.  There  is,  however,  one  great  fault  to  which  many  teachers,  other- 
wise unimpeachable,  are  addicted,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  threatening  and 
promising,  and  failing  to  carry  out  the  threats  and  fulfill  the  promises.  The 
teacher  who  does  this  will  surely  lose  the  respect  of  his  pupils  and  his  power 
to  control  them.  The  mischievous  children  will  say  to  themselves,  and  per- 
haps to  their  comrades  :  "Oh,  he  threatened  worse  than  that  before,  and  he  did 
nothing.  We  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  escape  now."  I  know  that  this 
practice  causes  most  teachers,  and  especially  principals,  nearly  all  the  trouble 
they  encounter  in  endeavoring  to  maintain  proper  discipline.  Children  have 
not  as  much  judgment  as  adults,  and  hence  make  very  little  allowance  for  the 
foibles  of  their  superiors.  They  simply  consider  persons  who  break  their 
words,  whether  in  threat  or  promise,  untruthful.  I  would  say,  therefore,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  friend  :  "  Never  threaten  to  throw  a  child  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  he  shall  repeat  some  offense,  because,  if  he  does,  you  must  throw 
him  out." 

Interesting  occupation  is  among  the  very  best  means  of  maintaining,  not 
only  order,  but  morality.  The  recreations  of  the  play -ground  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  interesting  occupations,  and  they  demand  supervision  fully  as  much 
as  the  exercises  of  the  class-room.  Where  this  supervision  is  neglected,  the 
teacher  in  charge  is  incompetent  to  guard  the  moral  welfare  of  his  pupils. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  think  that  the  parents  should  be  held  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  moral  training  of  the  children;  others,  that  morality  can  be 
inculcated  only  in  connection  with  sectarian  teaching,  and  for  these  reasons 
they  consider  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  spend  time  upon  instruction  in  morals 
and  manners.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  teacher  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
say  anything  calculated  to  offend  the  religious  sensibilities  of  any  pupils  ;  but 
he  is  as  strictly  enjoined  to  teach  the   morality  of  good  citizenship.     There  is 
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no  better  place  than  the  school,  and  no  better  time  than  the  school  age,  in 
which  to  teach  the  necessity  for  honesty,  even-handed  justice  and  truth,  for 
obedience  to  law  and  protection  by  the  law.  Every  school  represents  society 
in  miniature.  Every  pupil  should  there  learn  that  he  must  conduct  himself 
in  agreement  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Teachers  should  never  forget  that  education,  without  honesty,  truth  and  a 
proper  regard  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others,  is  more  than  wasted. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  evil. 

Health — 

Repeateoly  impress  upon  your  pupils  some  few  simple  rules  like  the  follow- 
ing : 

Foul  air  renders  the  blood  impure.  Bad  food,  or  too  much  good  food,  and 
rapid  eating  have  the  same  effect. 

Whatever  injures  the  teeth,  or  disorders  the  stomach,  liver  or  any  of  the 
organs  of  digestion,  interferes  with  the  good  quality  of  the  blood. 

If  the  blood  is  impure  or  insufficient,  the  body  and  brain  become  sick  and 
inactive. 

The  lungs  and  the  skin  purify  the  blood . 

Exercise  increases  the  power  of  the  lungs  and  strengthens  the  muscles. 

Exercise  must  not  be  too  violent  nor  too  constant. 

Bathing  improves  the  action  of  the  skin.  In  bathing,  the  water  should 
neither  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

When  the  body  is  unhealthy,  the  mind  cannot  be  at  its  best. 

Selfishness,  pevishness,  ill-temper,  intolerance,  prejudice,  and  other  kinds  of 
injustice,  are  often  the  results  of  indigestion,  of  an  overstrained  nervous 
system,  or  of  idleness. 

Keep  the  skin  clean.     Keep  the  teeth  clean. 

Eat  plain,  wholesome  food  moderately.  Food  must  contain  the  building 
material  of  the  teeth,  bones,  etc.  Tea,  coffee  and  tobacco  are  injurious  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  so  when  the  consumers  are  young  or  delicate. 

Sleep  is  the  great  preserver  of  nerve  health. 

Children  should  go  to  bed  early,  so  that  they  may  be  well  rested  when  it  is 
time  to  get  up. 

Division  of  Classes — 

Every  class  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Departments  must  be  arranged  in 
two  divisions,  low  and  high.  The  low  division  shall  be  occupied  with  silent 
lessons,  while  the  high  is  engaged  in  oral  recitation,  and  vice  versa.  Among 
the  silent  exercises  are  writing,  copying,  composition,  arithmetic  from  book  or 
blackboard,  drawing,  writing  descriptions  of  objects,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  various  lessons. 

Having  finished  the  oral  exercise  in  any  division  of  a  class,  the  teacher  should 
immediately  allot  the  silent  work  for  that  division  and  proceed  to  examine 
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the  completed  exercises  of  the  other  division  before  commencing  the  oral 
work  therein.  These  examinations  must  be  brief,  and  may  be  shortened  in 
various  ways,  as:  1  By  exchange  of  slates  and  correction  by  pupils,  as  in 
the  case  of  copying  from  the  Reader.  2.  By  collection  of  written  exercises 
and  correction  at  leisure  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  exercises  in  penmanship  should  be  held  in  both 
divisions  simultaneously  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  go 
among  the  pupils,  giving  individual  instruction,  and  also  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate common  errors  at  the  blackboard.  The  same  plan  should  be  followed 
*n  relation  to  drawing.  The  amount  of  attention  to  be  ffiven  to  the  arith- 
metic and  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  will  be  discovered  in  the  oral  recita- 
tions. 

Crediting — 

It  is  very  desirable  that  parents  and  guardians  should  know  how  their  chil- 
dren behave  at  school,  and  what  their  general  progress  is.  It  is  equally  de- 
sirable that  the  method  of  measuring  the  child's  conduct  and  advancement 
be  accurate — that  the  report  will  tell  exactly  how  he  stands.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  the  system  of  checking  and  crediting  most  in  vogue,  in- 
stead of  truly  describing  the  pupil,  absolutely  misleads — not  only  the  parents. 
but  the  teachers  themselves.  To  find  the  percentage  in  deportment,  for  in- 
stance :  the  checks  recorded,  whenever  during  the  month  the  pupil  is  trouble- 
some or  annoying,  are  added  and  the  sum  is  substracted  from  one  hundred . 
The  child  who  is  naturally  nervous  and  fidgety  is  sure  to  be  ranked  among 
the  worst  behaved.  The  boy  who  is  full  of  healthful  energy,  whose  school 
work  is  not  enough  for  him,  who  perceives  everything  which  takes  place 
around  him,  is  most  likely  to  rank  next  worst  ;  but  the  sly  boy,  who  fre- 
quently gets  the  others  into  trouble,  will  be  very  likely  to  stand  well,  while 
the  stupid,  listless  children  who  are  too  lifeless  even  to  do  mischief,  naturally 
take  the  palm  for  good  conduct.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  variation  caused 
by  the  condition  of  the  teacher.  This  year,  the  energetic  boy's  teacher  is 
fresh,  healthy  and  good-natured.  She  is  pleased  with  his  brightness  and 
justly  appreciates  his  good  humor.  From  time  to  time  she  finds  it  necessary 
to  say  a  word  to  check  his  overflowing  spirits.  But  he  just  glories  in  his 
teacher  and  does  everything  in  his  power  to  please  her.  His  report  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  good.  Next  year,  having  been  promoted,  this  boy  enters  an- 
other class.  The  teacher  is  worn  out  and  sick.  The  general  disposition 
which  last  year  pleased,  this  year  vexes.  Check  follows  check,  and  the  same 
boy,  who  was  previously  described  as  very  good,  is  now  reported  as  very  ill- 
behaved  indeed.  If  I  add  that  very  frequently  pupils  are  appointed  to  record 
the  checks,  and  that  in  such  cases  charges  of  favoritism  and  malice  are  con- 
stantly made,  the  faith  in  deportment  percentages  must  be  materially 
shaken. 

The  scholarship  percentages  are  often  more  unreliable  still.  Many  teach- 
ers act  as  if  the  business  of  their  lives  was  to  examine  pupils  and  record  cred- 
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its.  Some  of  these  examiners  (they  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  teachers) 
never  take  the  trouble  to  consider  whether  a  task  is  difficult  or  not.  They 
set  so  many  inches  of  the  text-book  to  be  studied  by  the  pupil  at  home  every 
nio-ht.  They  are  great  test-book  people.  They  never  prepare  a  lesson. 
They  consider  that  the  business  of  the  pupil  alone.  And  so  the  unfortu- 
nate scholars  must  study  for  two  or  three  houra  every  evening,  in  order  that 
the  school-keeper  may  spend  three  or  four  hours  next  day  in  examining 
them  and  recording  their  misses.  I  hope  I  am  citing  extreme  cases,  and 
that  the  mention  of  them  will  be  the  means  of  doing  away  with  them.  I 
wish,  however,  to  render  the  sources  of  variation  and  misrepresentation  in 
the  scholarship  percentages  plain. 

1.  Some  teachers  credit  their  scholars  upon  all  their  daily  recitations.  2. 
Some  teachers  credit  their  pupils  on  weekly,  and  some  on  monthly  reviews. 
3.  Some  teachers  credit  their  classes  upon  both  the  daily  recitations  and  the 
weekly  or  monthly  examinations.  4.  Some  teachers  drive  their  pupils, 
through  the  medium  of  long  home  lessons,  over  the  year's  work  in  six  to 
eight  months,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  may  be  spent  in  reviewing 
and  cramming  for  the  promotion  examinations. 

The  check  system  should  be  discontinued.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to 
report  the  child's  conduct  as  good,  fair  or  bad,  from  her  knowledge  of  it. 

Reports  of  scholarship  should  never  be  based  upon  daily  lessons.  The 
parent  does  not  want  to  know  how  his  b«y  answered  on  certain  subjects  im- 
mediately after  having  studied  them.  What  he  does  desire  to  know  is,  how 
much  his  child  retained  of  what  he  has  learned,  what  progress  he  is  making 
from  month  to  month,  or  from  term  to  term  ;  how  much  of  his  school  infor- 
mation he  will  be  able  to  use  in  after  life. 

Do  not  record  credits  daily.  The  monthly  reviews  should  discover  how 
much  of  the  most  valuable  information  acquired  the  pupil  retains.  It  would 
be  better  if  the  time  of  examination  were  still  further  removed  from  the 
time  of  study ;  but  as  the  reports  are  sent  out  monthly,  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done  at  present.  If  the  scholarship  were  recorded  by  adjectives,  such 
as  good,  fair  and  poor,  the  parents,  and  teachers  also,  would  know  more  about 
the  standing  of  the  pupils  than  percentages  can  possibly  show. 


Methods  of  Teaching — 

It  may  be  well  to  commence  the  directions  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
pointing  out  some  of  the  faulty  methods  in  general  use.  The  idea  of  educa- 
tion most  generally  accepted  as  the  true  one  is  that  the  student  must  be  led 
to  examine — to  discover  as  much  as  possible  for  himself — and  reach  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  any  subjeet  by  building  each  succeeding  acquisition 
upon  the  preceding  ones.  If  ihis  idea  be  the  correct  one,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  Concert  Exercises  and  Teaching  by  Lecture  must  rank  among  the 
poorest  means  of  conveying  information  and  developing  intelligence. 
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Concert  Exercises — 

Of  what  use  are  they?  Unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pronun- 
ciation or  musical  sounds  to  persons  partially  deaf,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  simultaneous  shouting  known  by  the  above  name.  They  probably  de- 
velop the  Tocal  organs,  but  they  prevent  individual  thought  and  attention, 
while  interfering  with  the  work  of  adjacent  classes.  Thsy  are  the  refuge  of 
the  lazy. 

Teaching  by  Lecture — 

Teachers  who  have  the  habit  of  conveying  information  to  their  pupils  by 
long,  unbroken  statements,  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  from  those  who 
continually  examine. 

'•  Neither  the  method  of  interrogation  nor  the  method  of  lecture  can  be 
used  exclusively;  good  teaching  consists  in  a  judicious  combination  of  both. 
A  teacher  will  find  it  constantly  necessary  to  state  facts  to  the  children,  but 
he  should  immediately  after,  or  during  tiie  course  of  the  lesson,  question 
them  on  these  very  statements ;  the  facts — statements  without  the  subse- 
quent interrogation — generally  go  for  nothing,  and  the  longer  they  are  the 
more  certain  of  being  immediately  forgotten.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  throw 
blame  on  children  who  are  found  ignorant  of  certain  subjects  they  ought  to 
know,  by  asserting  that  they  li8ve  been  often  told  all  about  it ;  if  the  teach- 
ing consisted  in  merely  telling,  even  though  the  process  is  gone  through  suf- 
ficiently often,  the  blame  assuredly  does  not  rest  with  the  pupils." 

Answering  in  Concert — 

In  oral  teaching  it  is  customary  to  put  questions  to  the  whole  class.  The 
teacher  frequently  allows  whoever  can  to  answer.  In  reality  three  or  four 
pupils  do  the  thinking  and  answering,  but  the  others,  who  are  mere  echoes, 
catch  up  the  sounds  so  quickly  that,  to  the  inexperienced,  the  entire  class 
appears  to  answer  simultaneously.  In  such  cases,  the  proper  plan  would  be 
either  to  call  upon  some  particular  pupil  to  answer,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  he  should  fail,  every  pupil  who  thinks  he  can  answer  correctly,  should 
raise  his  hand  so  that  the  teacher  may  select  the  next  speaker,  or,  if  the 
question  were  given  to  the  entire  class,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  pupil 
should  speak,  but  that  all  who  believed  they  could  answer  should  raise 
hands  and  wait  for  the  teacher  to  make  his  selection. 

Eeading — 

.In  teaching  reading  the  main  point  is  to  accustom  children  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  they  read.  For  this  purpose,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
teacher  must  invariably  question  his  pupils  on  the  subject  matter  of  their 
lessons.  In  the  lower  grades  when  a  child  shall  have  read  a  paragraph,  or 
so  much  of  the  lesson  as  relates  to  one  branch  of  the  subject,  the  teacher 
should  at  once  ask  such  questions  and  give  such  information  as  will  enable 
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the  pupil  to  understand  what  he  has  just  read.  In  the  higher  grades  the 
questioning  may  take  in  the  signification  of  several  paragraphs  or  of  the 
entire  lesson.  In  connection  with  every  reading  lesson,  the  teacher  must  see 
that  the  pupils  understand  the  language  and  retain  whatever  is  of  value  in 
the  information  given. 

Reading  (as  to  style,  inflection,  etc.)  is  learned  by  imitation.  The  teacher 
is  the  model.  Hence,  if  a  teacher  would  have  his  scholars  read  well,  he  must 
first  read  well  himself.  It  is  not  expected  that  every  teacher  shall  be  an 
elocutionist,  but  it  is  expected  that  every  teacher  will  read  with  ease  and 
judgment,  correct  pronunciation  and  distinct  utterance,  or  that  he  shall  teach 
himself  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  A  poor  penman  may  teach  writing 
well;  but  no  one  can  teach  reading  well  unless  he  is  himself  a  good  reader. 
During  reading  lessons  the  teacher  should  frequently  read  sentences  for  the 
children's  imitation.  These  example  sentences  should  be  enunciated  very 
slowly  ;  every  consonant  should  be  hit  and  every  syllable  should  be  distinctly 
heard  throughout  the  room.  Hurry  and  indistinctness  are  the  great  faults 
to  be  overcome  in  teaching  reading. 

The  meanings  of  words  occurring  in  the  lessons,  should  not  be  taught 
singly  but  should  be  brought  out  in  explaining  the  subject  matter.  If  a 
pupil  can  use  a  word  correctly,  he  understands  its  meaning  even  though  he 
may  not  be  able  to  define  it.  Spelling,  in  connection  with  reading,  should 
also  be  carried  on  by  phrases  and  clauses. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  questions  on  subject  matter 
and  other  exercises  naturally  accompanying  reading,  to  lead  them  off  into 
discussions  about  other  subjects,  such  as  Geography,  History,  etc. 

Unless  a  teacher,  from  constant  practice,  knows  the  lesson  well,  he  should 
carefully  read  it  beforehand  and  prepare  his  line  of  questioning. 

Remember :  Every  sentence  read  and  every  answer  given  should  be 
heard  distinctly  by  every  pupil  in  the  room. 

Reading  should  be  heard  in  but  one  division  of  a  class  at  a  time.  The 
other  division  should  be  occupied  with  silent  work.  The  entire  class  might 
occasionally  be  permitted  to  give  attention  to  the  exercises,  questions  on  sub- 
ject matter,  etc.,  especially  if  the  attendance  is  large. 

In  all  the  Grammar  Grades,  at  least  one  hour  a  day  should  be  devoted  to 
Reading.  When  the  classes  are  large,  the  teacher  should  not  expect  to  hear 
every  pupil  read  daily.  In  that  case  probably  the  best  order  would  be : 
Reading — Twenty  minutes  in  each  division.  Subject  Matter,  etc. — Twenty 
minutes  for  the  entire  class. 

Spelling — 

The  teaching  of  this  branch  is  rendered  difficult  in  various  ways.  1.  It  is 
not  taught  as  much  through  the  medium  of  writing  as  it  should  be.  2. 
Pupils  are  required  to  spell  words  which  they  neither  need  nor  know  how  to 
use.     3.    The  tasks  (set  by  the  piece)  are  enlarged  both  by  unusual  words, 
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and  words  not  likely  to  be  misspelled.  4.  The  child's  own  vocabulary  does 
not  receive  sufficient  attention. 

Outside  of  the  schools  spelling  is  used  only  in  writing.  Oral  spelling  cer- 
tainly calls  in  one  sense  to  help  another ;  but  the  great  use  of  spelling  is  to 
enable  us  to  write  words  correctly.  In  spelling  detached  words  we  are  natur- 
ally introduced  to  the  most  difficult  ones,  and  are  thus  frequently  allowed  to 
remain  ignortnt  of  the  orthography  of  the  simplest  and  most  common 
words.  The  remedies  for  these  defects  would  seem  to  be  frequent  exercises 
in  writing  sentences  from  dictation  and  in  spelling  phrases  and  clauses  orally. 

Spelling  lessons  (tasks)  should  be  reduced  by  striking  out  unusual  words 
and  words  which  all  the  pupils  can  spell. 

The  child's  natural  vocabulary  should  be  improved  as  to  spelling  and 
choice  of  words  by  careful  examination  and  correction  of  his  compositions 
and  other  written  exercises. 

Grammar — 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  enable  the  student  to  use  the  language  cor- 
rectly. Most  of  our  text-books  on  Grammar  seem  to  have  been  written 
for  gome  inflected  language  and  afterwards  translated  into  English. 
They  are  full  of  rules  which  are  true  of  Latin  and  kindred  languages, 
but  which  are  not  rules  of  English  Grammar  at  all.  The  writers, 
blindly  following  the  example  of  the  classical  scholars  who  published 
the  first  English  Grammars,  so-called,  seem  to  think  that  no  one 
can  speak  or  write  English  grammatically  until  he  can  parse  every 
word  he  uses.  This  may  be  true  of  inflected  languages,  but  it  is  not 
true  of  English.  Some  one  has  well  said:  "To  understand  Latin  one 
must  parse  it.  To  parse  English  one  must  understand  it."  If  teachers 
will  reflect  that  so  many,  who  have  for  years  studied  parsing  and  grammat- 
ical technicalities,  are  still  unable  to  speak  and  write  English  correctly,  they 
will  see  that  something  beside  the  committing  of  rules  and  definitions  and 
studying  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences  is  necessary  ;  that  something  is 
the  practice  and  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly.  The  teacher  must 
never  allow  an  error  in  the  use  of  language  to  go  uncorrected,  whether  the 
mistake  be  his  own  or  his  pupil's. 

The  inflections  or  changes  in  the  endings  of  English  words  are  very  few 
Pupils  should  be  led  directly  to  the  study  of  these  changes  of  form,  and  the 
intervening  filling  matter  should  be  omitted.  Parsing  and  analysis,  except 
so  far  as  they  teach  inflections  and  enable  pupils  to  discover  modifiers,  are 
useless.  The  pupil  needs  to  study,  not  to  pull  sentences  to  pieces,  but  to 
properly  construct  them.  The  best  way  children  can  learn  to  use  the  lan- 
guage properly  is  to  constantly  use  it  under  the  competent  direction,  con- 
stant correction  and  good  example  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  guide 
and  correct  the  pupil.  In  doing  this,  he  should  avoid  saying  anything  un- 
necessary. The  scholar  should  be  required  to  do  nearly  all  the  talking. 
9 
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Writing — 

A  good  penman  is  one  who  writes  legibly  and  rapidly. 

Except  in  a  very  few  schools,the  children  of  our  department  write  remarkably 
well.  In  a  few  schools,  also,  the  desire  to  excel  in  quality  has  driven  the 
pupils  into  the  habit  of  working  far  too  slowly. 

Heretofore  the  management  of  penmanship,  in  each  school,  has  been  left 
to  the  direction  of  the  Principal ;  but  as  during  the  past  year  complaints 
were  frequently  entered  at  this  office  of  the  neglect  of  this  important  study 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  enumerate  the  books  for  the  several  grades. 

In  view  of  the  careful  consideration  given  to  th's  study  throughout  the 
Department,  and  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Course  of  Study  published  in  1879 
Deputy  Stone  gave  ample  directions  as  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching 
penmanship,  it  will  now  be  sufficient  to  point  to  one  or  two  ways  in  which 
the  present  handling  of  this  subject  may  be  improved. 

1.  The  rapid  writing  of  compositions  and  other  written  exercises  should 
be  more  carefully  supervised.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  copy  all  writing 
which  is  not  clear  and  legible. 

2.  In  the  Primary  Schools,  where  the  greatest  attention  is  given  to  pen- 
manship, a  system  of  angular  writing  has  sprung  up  which  must  be  un- 
learned before  anything  like  business  rapidity  or  legibility  can  be  attained. 

This  style  of  writing,  laboriously  worked  out,  with  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  stroke,  looks  pretty  well,  and  rather  forces  the  children  to  go  slowly  • 
but  let  any  of  our  teachers,  accustomed  to  the  elegant  oval  writing  of  this 
country,  attempt  to  read  a  letter  written  in  the  English  angular  hand,  and 
she  will  very  quickly  decide  that  this  new  thing  is  not  a  good  thing.  It  is 
a  little  strange  that  the  schools  of  a  country  whose  general  penmanship 
leads  the  world  should  take  up  a  system  which  Europeans  have  been  en- 
deavoring  for  nearly  half  a  century  to  get  rid  of. 

Composition— 

The  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  that  the  pupils  may  acquire 
the  habit  of  writing  correctly  the  language  in  which  they  express  their 
thoughts.     The  teacher  should,  therefore,  see : 

1.  That  the  language  of  the  composition  is  the  pupil's  own. 

2.  That  the  expressions  used  are  direct,  simple  and  clear  in  signification. 

3.  That  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  cap  talizing  are  carefully  corrected 
and  explained  to  pupils. 

4.  That  modifying  words  and  phrases  are  placed  near  the  expressions 
modified. 

5  That  the  pupil  attends  closely  to  his  subject,  and  writes  nothing  un- 
necessary. 

Compositions  should  be  prepared  and  written  under  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  On  the  following  Monday  or 
Tuesday  the  teacher  should  give  his  class  an  oral  lesson  on  the  papers,  when 
mistakes  in  grammar,  style,  spelling,  etc.,  should  be  pointed  out,  and  better 
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modes  of  expression  taught.  Exercises  on  this  subject",  except  in  lowest 
grades,  should  not  be  shorter  than  half  a  page  (cap),  and  should  seldom  be 
more  than  a  page  in  length. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  make  lists  of  the  errors  in  note-books,  or  on  sep- 
arate paper,  for  use  at  the  oral  lessons. 

Arithmetic — 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  prepare  pupils  to  perform  raj: idly  and  accu- 
rately the  calculations  demanded  by  mercantile  pursuits  and  business  life 
generally.  This  statement  should  say  more  to  the  teacher  than  it  generally 
does.  It  should  remind  him  :  1.  That  arithmetical  operations  which  are  of 
no  great  use  in  business  should  receive  but  little  attention.  2.  That  as  com- 
mercial life  deals  almost  entirely  in  concrete  numbers — quantities  and  num. 
bers  of  tilings- — so  should  the  instructor.  3.  That  as  almost  all  the  business 
of  the  maikets,  stores  and  counting-houses  is  performed  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  arid  through  the  media  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division,  constant  practice  in  these  rules  all  the  way  through  our  schools  is 
demanded,  if  we  would,  as  we  should,  increase  the  quickness  and  accuracy 
of  our  future  clerks  and  salesmen.  4.  That,  as  rapid  mental  calculation — in 
fact,  the  ability  to  jump  at  approximate  results — is  a  most  desirable  quality 
in  business  people,  so  should  the  training  in  and  development  of  this  faculty 
be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  arithmetical  education. 

The  teacher  should,  therefore,  be  particular,  especially  in  the  lower  grades 
to  speak,  not  of  numbers  in  the  abstract,  but  of  numbers  of  things.  You 
may  cause  the  child  to  remember  that  "four  times  five  are  twenty;"  but  the 
knowledge  will  come  much  more  pleasantly  and  the  pupil  can  prove  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  if  you  instruct  him  that  fourHtimes  five  marbles  are 
twenty  marbles,  and  that  twenty  marbles  are  four  times  as  many  as  five 
marbles  or  five  times  as  many  as  four  marbles.  Even  if  the  pupil  should 
have  all  the  multiplication  tables  at  his  tongue's  tip,  the  moment  he  com- 
mences to  understand  the  foregoing  proposition  he  will  supply  a  name  for  his 
multiplicand  and  conclude  for  himself  that  four  times  five  things  of  any  kind 
will  be  twenty  things  of  the  same  kind.  The  arithmetical  operations  with 
alstract  numbers  are  generalizations  which  should  follow  and  not  precede 
experience.  The  student,  whether  young  or  old,  constantly  desires  satisfac- 
ti(  n.  It  should  be  tasy  to  see  that  the  plan  of  exhibiting  new  wonders  and 
exact  truths  about  the  things  with  which  the  pupil  is  already  somewhat 
acquainted,  is  a  better  way  to  introduce  the  rules  of  arithmetic  than  by  tel- 
ling and  (  rder  ng  the  performance  of  what  must  appear  mere  tricks  with 
numbers  of  anything  or  nothing.  Many  teachers  will  doubtless  think  that 
the  old  way  in  which  we  were  all  started  is  good  enough  and  that  it  makes 
very  little  difference  anyway.  The  old  way  is  not  good  enough,  if  we  can 
substitute  a  better  one  for  it,  and  it  does  make  a  great  difference  whether 
a  sul  ject  is  properly  taught  or  not.  Custom,  no  matter  how  ancient,  must 
stand  aside  for  reason.     I  believe  the  fact,  that  full  grown  men  and  women, 
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passing  examination  for  teachers'  certificates,  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  decide 
under  which  of  two  opposite  rules  a  question  should  be  performed,  is  directly 
traceable  to  this   constant   dealing   in   abstract   numbers.      I   have   already 
hinted  that  the  practice  arithmetic  of  our  schools  should    be  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  real  arithmetic  of  business.     The   reasons   for   this  ■  apply,  if 
possible,  more  strongly  to  mental  and  oral  arithmetic  than  to  written.     Men- 
tal calculation  and  the  ability  to  approximate  results  are  the  first  demand  of 
commercial  life.     Written  arithmetic  is  necessary  when  the  numbers  are  too 
great  for  operations  purely  mental.     The  teacher  should  consider  how  mental 
arithmetic  occurs  in  business  and  should  frame  her  questions  accordingly.     A 
person  enters  a  store  and  buys  several  things.     The  salesman  makes  an  item  of 
each  with  the  price.     He  then  takes  his  pencil  and  makes  out  the  amount. 
He  may  make  a  mistake  in  his  multiplication   or   addition  ;    but  unless  the 
purchaser  has  the  ability  to  calculate  or  approximate  the  result  mentally,  the 
error  is  apt  to  go  undiscovered.     The  echool  should  give  practice  in  this  sort 
of  work  and  questions  like  the  following  should  be  avoided : 
"Four-fifths  of  twenty  is  eight-sevenths  of  what  number?" 
When,  I  should  like  to  know,  does  anything  like  that  occur  in  business? 
Colburn's  Arithmetic,  from  which  this   question   is   taken,  has  been  praised 
without  stint,  and  no  doubt  in  the  han  Is  of  a  good   teacher  wlio  would  apply 
its  abstract  questions,  omit  its  useless  ones  and  see  that  pupils  did  not  get  its 
•  formulas  by  rote,  it  could  be  made  a  useful  book  ;  but  teachers  make  a  great 
mistake  when,  as   they  still  frequently  do,  they  spend  the  time  devoted  to 
mental  arithmetic  in   drilling   their  scholars  upon  work  like  the  foregoing 
question.     These  teachers,  too,  demand  that   the   answers   be  given  in  the 
regular  book  form  as  follows  : 

Since  one-filth  of  20  is  4,  four-fifths  of  20  must  be  4  times  4,  which  is  16  ; 
and  since  16  is  eight-sevenths  of  some  number,  one-seventh  is  on^-eighth  of 
16,  which  is  2,  and  seven-sevenths  is  7  times  2  or  14. 

Teachers  frequently  take  it  for   granted   that   operations  are  so  clear  and 
simple,   pupils   must   understand   them.     This   is   a  mistake  which  c^n  be 
guarded  against  by  daily  oral  exercises  and  explanations. 
Following  are  some  hints  on  first  lessons  in  numbers  : 

1st  step.  Give  the  children  9  counters  each.  (Toothpicks,  beans,  shells, 
etc.)  Have  eacti  child  place  them  in  on^  heap  on  the  left  side  of  his  desk. 
Teach  the  pupils  to  count  by  removing  one  counter  at  a  time  to  the  right  side 
of  the  desk,  calling  or  whispering  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. Cause  the  children  to  repeat  the  exercise  without  speaking.  The 
teacher  should  frequently  interrupt  the  work  to  enquire  how  many  (beans, 
etc.)  in  the  second  heap,  and  later,  how  many  in  either.  These  exercises 
should  be  repeated  until  the  children  can  perforin  them  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately. With  a  set  of  toy  nine  pins,  individual  pupils  should  be  required  to 
perform  the  same  exercises  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  teacher's  table. 
Simultaneously  a  similar  exercise  should  be  performed  at  the  blackboard, 
by  placing  nine  strokes  (l's)  in  column  and  rubbing  one  out  and  setting  a 
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new  one  on  the  right  at  each  removal  of  a  counter,  the  new  strokes  also  to 
be  kept  in  column. 

2d  step.  With  9  counters,  as  before,  have  the  second  heap  formed  by  taking 
first  one  and  then  two  counters,  and  so  on,  alternately,  from  the  first  heap. 
Interruptions  as  before.  The  exercise  might  now  be  varied  by  requiring  the 
pupils  to  take  one  or  two  counters  at  a  time  at  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
The  children  should  be  taught  to  make  the  figure  2,  and  the  exercises  at  the 
table  and  blackboard  should  be  repeated.  Similar  exercises  should  be  given 
by  sound,  the  teacher  making  single  and  double  taps  with  a  pencil  or  pointer. 
It  would  also  be  interesting  to  occasionally  have  a  blindfold  child  find  the 
number  of  counters  on  his  desk  by  touch.  The  more  of  the  senses  employed 
the  better.  The  pupils  should  next  be  taught  to  count  or  add  by  twos,  and 
thus  to  discover  that  two  counters  and  two  counters,  or  two  counters  taken 
twice,  made  four  counters  ;  that  two  and  two  and  two,  or  two  counters  taken 
three  times,  that  is  three  times  two  counters,  are  six  counters,  etc.;  also;  that 
when  two  counters  are  taken  from  nine,  seven  remain,  that  when  four  are 
taken  away  five  remain,  etc.  Teach  the  children  to  make  the  figure  3  cor- 
rectly. In  exercises  at  the  blackboard,  be  careful  to  write  the  name  of  the 
counter  at  the  head  of  each  column.  Before  teaching  counting  by  3's,  chil- 
dren should  be  able  to  remove  2  and  1  or  2  and  2  counters  at  one  motion,  and 
to  tell  the  sum  of  all  possible  combinations  of  2  and  1  below  9,  as  fast  as  the 
teacher  might  write  them  in  column  on  the  board,  as  well  as  the  difference 
between  these  sums  and  9.  Children  should  also  be  able  to  tell  at  once  the 
result  when  two  counters  are  put  with  or  taken  from  any  number  below  9. 

3rd  step.  Give  the  corresponding  exercises  with  1  and  3  ;  then  with  2  and 
3;  then  with  1.  2  and  3,  never  forgetting  to  name  the  objects.  Teach  the 
figures  4  and  5. 

4th  step.  Take  four  counters  in  like  manner,  varying  the  exercises  as 
much  as  possible.     Teach  the  figures  6  and  7. 

5th  step.  Take  5  counters  similarly.  In  every  instance  constantly  review 
the  preceding  steps.     Teach  the  figures  8  and  9. 

6th  step,  6.     7th  step,  7.     8th  step,  8. 

When  the  children  can  properly  write  the  digits  on  their  slates  and  the 
blackboards,  the  teacher  should  give  constant  drill  in  exercises  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

BEANS. 

No.  1.  1  1  1  1  1  1  l  l 

234567  89 

In  No.  1,  any  pupil  called  upon  should  at  once  name  the  sum  thus:  1,  6 
7  beans.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  say  six  beans  and  one  bean  are  seven 
beans.  Numbers  written  for  addition  should  not  be  written  in  horizontal 
lines  with  the  sign  + ,  but  should  be  placed  in  columns  as  they  will  appear  in 
practice. 

MARBLES. 

No.  2.  2  2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

23456788 
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PEBBLES. 

No.  3.  3  3  3  3  3  3  3 

2  2  3  4  5  6  7 

BUTTONS. 

No.  4.  4  4  4  4  4  4 

12  3  4  5  6 

And  so  on — no  sum  to  exceed  10, 
Reverse  this  process  thus :  3  marbles  are  the  same  as 

1  .2 

1    or 

1  1 

4  buttons  the  same  as 

12  2  3 

,     or      or        1     or  etc., 

1.  2  1  1 

To  9.     For  addition  purposes    it  is  more  important  to  know  what  pairs  of 
numbers  any  of  the  dibits  equals,  thus  : 

9-        X        2        3        4  8-        1        2        3        4        etc 

'        8,       7,       6,       5,  b'        7,       6,       5,       4,      elc-' 

SHEEP.  MARBLES. 

1  2 

2  4 

3  how  many  sheep?  3  how  many  marbles?  etc. 

TOPS.  POUNDS, 

j  3.  and  how  many  |    5,  and  how  many 

J  4,  make  9  tops  ?  j  4,  are  9  pounds  ? 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  exercises,  which  any  bright  teacher  can 
vary  almost  indefinitely,  in  concrete  numbers,  involving  sums  not  greater 
than  10.  The  next  step  would  be  to  get  the  pupils  to  say,  at  a  glance,  the 
sum  or  difference  of  any  two  digits.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  will  be  taught  from  the  very  outset  if  the  exercises  are  judi- 
ciously varied.  If  a  child  knows  that  5  marbles  and  4  marbles  are  9  marbles, 
it  should  be  easy  to  have  him  see  that  5  marbles  will  remain  if  4  are  lost 
out  of  9. 

If  a  child  learns  that  2  and  2  and  2  and  2  are  eight  marbles,  it  should  be 
easy  to  teach  him  that  2  buttons  taken  4  times,  or  4  times  2  buttons  are  8 
buttons,  and  that  2  buttons  are  contained  in  8  buttons  4  times  ;  or,  even,  if  4 
equal  divisions  are  made  of  8  buttons  that  each  part,  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
would  contain  2  buttons,  etc. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  are  supplied  with  numeral  frames,  and  all  the  fore- 
going exercises  should  be  performed  upon  them,  under  the  correction  of  the 
class,  by  individual  pupils. 

Nothing  more  difficult  than  the  preceding  exercises  indicate,  should  be 
expected  of  children  in  the  Receiving  Classes.  Pupils  placed  in  the  regular 
Eighth  Grade  will  do  very  well  indeed  if  they  can  tell,  without  delay,  the 
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sum  or  difference  of  any  two  numbers  not  greater  than  10,  and  the  number  of 
times 2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  are  contained  in  numbers  not  exceeding  20. 

In  the  ordinary  addition  of  columns  like  the  annexed,  do  not,  at  any 
time,  allow  the  pupils  to  say  7  horses  and  2  horses   are  horses. 

9  horses  ;  9  horses  and  8  horses  are  17  horses  ;   17  horses  6 

and  5  horses  are  22  horses ;  22  horses   and  3  horses  are  4 

25  horses  ;  25  horses  and  4  horses  are  29  horses  ;  29  hor-  3 

ses  and  6  horses  are  35  horses.     The  proper  plan  is  to  5 

name  the  sums  in  succession,  thus  :   9, 17,  22,  25,  29,  35  8 

horses.  2 

7 

Finding  aliquot  parts  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  pupils  begin  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  division.  For  example,  the  teacher  runs  out  twelve 
beads  on  the  numeral  frame  and  asks  who  can  divide  them  into  three  equal 
lots.  Some  one  will  succeed  in  the  experiment,  and  the  pupils  will  re-dis- 
cover what  they  already  knew,  that  there  are  3  fours  in  twelve,  or  that  3 
times  four  balls  are  12  balls ;  but  they  must  now  be  taught  something  new, 
namely,  that  when  anything  or  any  number  of  things  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  each  part  is  said  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole.  In  the  same  way 
they  should  find  halves,  fourths  and  sixths.  These  exercises  should  be  con- 
tinued at  least  as  low  as  the  Seventh  Grade,  but  children  should  not  be 
expected  to  find  more  than  o/ie-third,  (we-fourtb,  etc.  In  the  Sixth  Grade 
children  should  be  able  to  find  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  etc., 
of  numbers  of,  things  less  than  20,  which  can  be  so  divided  without  a  remain- 
der. In  this  grade,  also,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year  children  might 
be  led,  but  very  cautiously,  to  see  that  the  smaller  aliquot  parts  of  quantities 
are  contained  exactly  in  some  of  the  larger  parks  Thus  the  twelve  beads 
might  be  divided  into  12  equal  parts.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  one- 
twelfth  of  the  12  or  dozen  beads  is  one  bead,  that  two  of  these  beads  or  two. 
twelfths  =  one-sixth  of  the  dozen  ;  3,  one-fourth  ;  4,  one-third  ;  6,  one-half. 
In  the  Fifth  Grade  pupils  would  discover  that  8  beads  are  £  of  a  dozen  (the 
fractional  form  may  now  be  used  for  the  first  time  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
words),  that  9  beads  are  f,  10  beads  f,  and  that  5,  7  and  11  beads  are  respect- 
ively yV,  -J*  and  \\  of  a  dozen.  Similar  exercises  in  finding  parts  of  numbers 
of  things  up  to  20,  should  be  introduced.  These  exercises  are  of  the  highest 
merit  in  giving  pupils  a  good  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  of  fractional 
parts  of  quantities.  Subtraction  of  fractions  would  naturally  foil  >w  from  a 
comparison  of  fractional  parts  of  the  same  thing  ;  for  instance,  if  it,  were  asked 
which  is  greater,  \  of  something  or  J  of  it?  the  answer  would  come  to  chil- 
dren trained  as  here  indicated  in  two  ways.  One  child  would  think  that  to 
get  J  of  a  pie  it  would  have  to  be  cut  into  four  equal  parts,  while  to  get  £ 
there  would  have  to  be  but  three  parts  made  of  it,  and  hence,  there  being 
fewer  parts,  a  third  would  be  larger  than  a  fourth  ;  or,  as  some  pupil  would 
be  apt  to  say  :  "  If  you  divided  the  pie  equally  among  three  boys,  each  would 
get  i  of  it ;  but  if  you  had  to  make  it  do  for  four,  each  would  have  to  get  a 
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smaller  piece."  Another  child  would  remember  the  beads,  and  say:  "If  I 
made  tbree  equal  heaps  of  the  12  beads,  each  third  would  contain  4  beads  ; 
if  I  made  four  equal  parts  of  the  dozen  beads,  each  fourth  would  contain  3 
beads,"  so  that  the  third  would  have  1  bead  more  than  the  fourth.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  one  bead  is  TV  of  the  whole,  and  by  performing  the 
experiment  with  24  or  36  beads,  or  with  anything  cut  up  into  12  equal  parte> 
that  the  difference  between  £  and  i  of  anything  is  Jj  of  it.  It  will  be  easy 
to  proceed  from  subtraction  to  addition.  All  the  composite  numbers  below 
and  including  20  should  be  divided  into  their  aliquot  parts,  with  which  the 
exercises  indicated  should  be  performed,  working  with  subtraction  and  addi- 
tion until  the  pupils  acquire  considerable  quickness  and  a  good  idea  of  values, 
and  then  parsing  naturally  to  multiplication  and  division.  Let  us  see  what 
can  be  done  with  16  articles :  16  equal  articles  may  be  divided  into  16  equal 
parts,  each  containing  1  article.  Each  article  will  be  -^s  of  the  whole.  The 
16  articles  will  be  if,  or  the  whole : 

8  articles  or  T\  are  i  of  the  16. 

4       "         "  r\  are  J  of  the  16. 

2      "        "  T\  are -J- of  the  16. 

4  +  2,  or  3  times  2,  or  6  articles  are  -£%  or  §  of  the  16;  4  articles  are  i  and 

2  articles  are  J,  of  the  whole;     therefore,  i  +  i  of  the  whole  =  |  of  it.     Again, 

4  articles  are  twice  2  articles;  therefore,  J  equals  twice  £;     hence  ±  contains 

■J-  twice  ;  therefore,  if  £  of  any  thing  be  divided  by  £ ,   the  answer  must  be  2. 

Division  finds  how  often  one  quantity  is  contained  in  another  quantity  of  the 

same  kind.     If  ^  is  twice  £,  i=  f ;  then  -J-  is  £  of  £,  and  £  taken  \  of  once,  or 

\  multiplied  by  .]  equals  \.     (It  will  be  sufficient  in  th -•  Fifth  Grade  to  show 

by  means  of  objects  that  \  is  three  times  yV,  that  \  is  four  times  -J2,  that  the 

difference  betweeu  £  and  £  is  Tlr,  etc.) 

Similarly,  10  articles  are  $  of  the  16,  and  -J- greater  than  8  articles  or  \;  12 
articles  or  rf=3  times  4  articles;  but  4  are '^  of  16  articles;  therefore,  12 
articles  or  j-g.  of  the  whole =£.  So  with  14  or  Tvff.  So  that  with  16  counters' 
not  only  can  the  ••urns  and  differences  of  halves,  fourths,  eights  and  sixteenths 
be  taught,  but  also  the  number  of  times  any  of  the  smaller  parts  is  contained 
in  the  larger.     Oral  lessons  like  the  following  should  frequently  be  given : 

When  something  is  divided  into  sixths,  into  what  other  aliquot  parts  may 
the  sixths  be  combined?  Ans.  Thirds,  because  2  sixths =£;  and  halves, 
because  3  sixths  =  h  What  do  4  sixths  equal  ?  Ans.  Two-thirds  (f).  How 
much  greater  is  §  than  f  ?    Ans.     Since  $=£,  f  is  greater  than  f-  by  £,  etc. 

The  study  of  the  least  common  multiple,  and  through  it  the  reduction  of 
fractions  to  equivalent  ones  having  a  common  denominator,  is  purposely  ex- 
cluded, so  that  pupils,  by  following  the  line  of  study  here  suggested,  may 
acquire  a  more  usable  knowledge  of  what  may  be  termed  business  fractions. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  fractions  used  in  business  have  but  one  figure  in 
the  denominator. 

Just  as  soon  us  pupils  are  reasonably  proficient  in  the  simple  rules,  decimals 
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should  be  introduced  through,  the  medium  of  U.  S.  money.  Addition  and 
subtraction  of  decimal  money  is  just  as  simple  as  addition  and  subtraction  of 
common  numbers,  and  multiplication  and  division  are  nearly  so,  when  the 
multipliers  and  divisors  do  not  contain  decimals.  The  pupils,  of  course, 
should  be  cautioned  when  working  addition  and  subtraction  to  keep  similar 
denominations  in  colum  ns;  that  is,  to  keep  the  decimal  points  in  a  vertical  line; 
and  in  multiplication  and  division  to  set  down  the  point  in  the  product  or 
quotient  when  it  is  reached  in  the  multiplicand  or  dividend. 

Example  No.  1. 

$3.25 


19.50 

In  this  example,  6  times  the  5  cents  are  30  cents  or  3  dimes;  6  times  the 
two  dimes  are  12  dimes,  which,  with  the  3  dimes,  make  15  dimes  or  one  dol- 
lar fifty  cents.  The  point  is  always  placed  between  dimes  and  dollars;  hence, 
the  15  dimes  would  be  written  $1.50.  The  one  dollar  is  then  added  to  six 
times  3  dollars,  making  in  all,  $19.50.  After  working  several  examples 
it  will  be  easy  to  explain  that  when  multiplying  by  whole  numbers,  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  product  always  equals  the  number  in  the 
multiplicand. 

Example  No.  2.  6)$19.50 

3.25 

Here,  one-sixth  of  $19  is  $3  with  one  dollar  to  spare.  By  reducing  this 
dollar  to  dimes  and  putting  it  with  the  5  dimes  already  in  the  dividend,  I  have 
to  find  one-sixth  of  15  dimes.  This  gives  two  dimes  with  three  dimes  to 
spare.  As  usual,  I  place  the  decimal  point  between  the  dollars  and  the  dimes. 
I  next  reduce  the  three  dimes  left  to  30  cents,  one-sixth  of  which  is  five  cents. 
Several  examples  will  show  that  when  the  divisor  is  a  whole  number,  the 
decimal  point  must  be  set  down  in  the  quotient  upon  reaching  it  in  the  div- 
idend. 

Note— Addition  of  U.  S.  money  might  be  taken  up  as  early  as  the  Seventh 
Grade;  subtraction  should  be  added  in  the  Sixth;  but  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
multiplication  and  division  for  the  second  term  of  the  Fifth  Grade  year. 

Before  explaining  multiplication  with  decimals  in  the  multiplier,  the  pupil 
should  understand  common  fractions  pretty  well.  It  should  then  be  shown  that 
the  trouble  of  writing  the  denominators  of  decimal  fractions  is  saved  and  the 
name  preserved  by  making  the  decimal,  that  is  the  numerator,  contain  as 
as  many  places  as  there  would  be  cyphers  in  the  denominator,  if  it  were  writ- 
ten,—thus,  To3^  is  written  .003;  xWVW  is  written  .000025,  etc. 

Example  No.  3.  lbs. 

4.05 


2.430 
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If  we  should  multiply  4.05  lbs.  by  -^  we  should  say,  ^  of  T|7  lbs.  is  x^s 
lbs.  or  .005  lbs.  and^  of  4  lbs.  is  T4ff  lbs.,  or  .4  lbs.,  therefore,  T\  or  .1  of  4.05 
lbs.  is  .405  lbs;  but  .6  of  the  same  quantity  must  be  6  times  as  much,  that  is,  6 
times  .005  lb?,  which  is  j^fa  or  .030,  and  6  times  .4  which  isf^  or  2.4  and 
altogether  2.430  lbs.  From  several  examples  we  should  conclude  that  multi- 
plying by  tenths  adds  one  to  the  number  of  ciphers  in  the  denominator  or, 
which  is  the  same,  one  to  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  product;  multi- 
plying by  hundredths  add  two  places;  by  thousandths  three  places,  etc. 
As  it  has  already  been  shown  that  in  multiplying  by  a  whole  number,  the 
number  of  decimals  in  the  multiplicand  will  appear  in  the  product ;  therefore 
generally: — in  multiplication  of  decimals,  the  product  will  have  as  many  deci- 
mal places  as  there  are  decimals  in  the  multiplicand  and   multiplier  together. 

Before  explaining  division  when  the  divisor  contains  decimals,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  show  that  any  divisor  and  dividend  may  be  multiplied  by  the 
same  number  without  affecting  the  resulting  quotient.  Thus,  if  8  lbs.  be 
divided  by  4  lbs.  the  quotient  will  be  two;  and  it  will  be  precisely  the  same 
if  8,000  lbs.  be  divided  by  4,000  lbs. 

Example: 

.0051bs)  2.051bs.  will  give  just  the  same  quotient  as  51bs)  2050 lbs, 
because  both  divisor  and  dividend  have  been  multiplied  by  1000.  Under  this 
plan  the  operation  becomes  simple  division. 

Example : 

$.25)  $.575  =  $25)  $57.50,  because  the  terms  have  been  multiplied  by  100. 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  pupils  that  the  plan  is  to  multiply  both  di- 
visor and  dividend  by  such  a  number  as  will  make  the  divisor  a  whole 
number.  Then  the  operation  either  becomes  simple  division  or  it  is  brought 
under  the  first  case  explained,  viz.:  when  there  are  decimals  in  the  dividend 
but  none  in  the  divisor. 

Problem.  How  many  yds.  of  cloth  may  be  purchased  for  $50.75  at  $1.12£ 
per  yard  ? 

Operation. 

$1,125)  $50.75 

Which,  of  course,  means  $50.75-^$1.125  = 

$1125)  $50750.  (45.11yds. 
4500 
5750 
5625 

1250 
1125 
1250 
45.11  or  45|  is  the  answer.     It  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  1,000  times 
$50.75  by  1,000  times  $1,125.     Children  should   have  plenty  of  practice  in 
this  changing  to  equivalent  examples  having  no  decimals  in  the  divisor.  The 
example  should  first  be  set  down  in  its  original  form,  and  then  the  equivalent 
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one  should  be  placed  immediately  underneath.  From  this  work,  the  pupils 
should  deduce:  (1.)  That  moving  the  decimal  point  one,  two,  three,  etc., 
places  to  the  right,  is  the  shortest  way  of  multiplying  by  10,  100,  1,000,  etc. 
(2.)  That  when  the  point  is  moved  to  the  right  of  the  divisor  to  make  it  a 
whole  number,  it  should  be  moved  just  the  same  number  of  places  to  the 
right  in  the  dividend.  (3.)  That  the  point  is  always  expressed  or  understood 
just  on  the  right  of  units. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  method  are:  1.  That  the  scholars  find  the 
point  in  the  qnotient  when  they  come  to  where  it  should  be  placed,  and  do 
not  have  to  run  the  risk  of  making  mistakes  in  counting  back  ;  and,  2  That 
they  can  readily  understand  the  reason  of  the  rule.  Jn  every  example,  as 
soon  as  the  units  ot  the  new  dividend  are  brought  down  and  used,  the  point 
is  set  down  in  the  quotient. 

Percentage — 

Sho\ild  be  introduced  to  the  pupil  through  the  method  of  fractional  parts, 
with  which  he  should  previously  be  thoroughly  conversant.  He  is  required  to 
change  other  fractions  of  quantities  to  hundredths,  and  hundredths  to  other 
fractions,  or  simply  to  find  hundredths  of  things  by  decimals,  instead  of  by  the 
common  fractions  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Every  per  cent,  from  1 
to  100  should  be  expressed  both  as  a  common  fraction  and  as  a  decimal . 

Instead  of  studying  Profit  and  Loss,  Commission,  Interest,  Compound 
Interest,  Annual  Interest,  Partial  Payments,  Discount,  Bank  Discount, 
Stocks,  Taxes,  etc.,  as  distinct  cases  of  percentage,  these  various  forms  of 
transactions  in  business,  should  be  introduced  as  examples  in  which  a  simple 
percentage  or  part  of  a  quantity  is  found,  or  a  percentage  added  or  taken  off. 
Instead  of  following  the  order  of  the  text-book,  the  teacher  should  so  classify 
these  rules.  There  are  also  a  very  few  business  transactions  in  which  it  is 
required  to  separate  an  amount  consisting  of  a  quantity  plus  a  percentage  of 
that  quantity  into  these  distinct  parts. 

There  should  be  a  great  deal  of  mental  arithmetic  and  oral  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  percentage. 

Geography — 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  text-books, 
and  also  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  wall  maps,  this  subject  has 
been,  up  to  the  present,  rather  poorly  taught,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  has 
frequently  been,  instead  of  a  benefit,  a  source  of  annoyance  and  irritation  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  with  the  object  of  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  in  geography, 
that  the  quantity  to  be  studied  has  been  so  much  lessened,  by  the  omissions 
of  non  essentials.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Course  for  the  various  grades  is 
given  in  a  more  detailed  manner  than  formerly,  and  more  naturally  connected 
than  it  could  be  if  the  text-books  were  followed. 
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It  is  not  expected  that  the  teacher  is  to  take  up  nothing  not  mentioned  in 
the  work  of  his  grade,  any  more  than  it  is  desired  that  he  shall  exhaust  every 
subject  introduced  therein  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
Course  will  caution  him  against  losing  valuable  time  upon  valueless  trifles, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  draw  his  attention  to  many  matters  which 
it  is  good  to  know. 

The  great  use  of  Geography  is  to  give  commercial  knowledge.  If  the  teacher 
will  constantly  keep  this  central  fact  before  him,  he  will  not  burden  the  pupil 
with  dry  and  difficult  tasks  in  the  mere  location  of  unimportant  places.  Geo- 
graphy, well  taught,  will  give  us  an  iutimate  acquaintance  with  the  people 
and  productions  of  foreign  places.  The  geography  of  localities  will  become, 
as  it  should,  an  incident  of  this  instruction,  and  child  and  teacher  will  not  be 
wearied  and  irritated  by  the  everlasting  hunt  for  lakes  here,  rivers  there,  and 
cities  somewhere  else,  with  no  object  which  the  pupil  can  see,  except  to  push, 
puzzle  and  punish. 

Keep  the  work  connected.  Take  the  leading  facts  first,  then  attach  the 
details,  commencing  with  the  most  important. 

Object  Teaching — ■ 

The  directions  on  this  subject,  like  those  on  Geography,  are  much  more 
copious  than  heretofore,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Object  Teaching  should  arouse  and  develop  the  faculty  of  observation  and 
lead  to  the  stud}r  of  Physical  Science.  If  Object  Teaching,  supplemented  by 
the  study  of  Elementary  Physics  and  Industrial  Drawing,  were  made  general 
in  our  schools,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  number  of  inventors  in  this 
country  would  be  doubled  within  fifteen  years. 

Another  great  benefit  of  these  conversation  lessons  on  common  things  is  the 
spreading  of  useful  information.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  such  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  pleasing  and  enlightening  our  school  children  by  making  their 
knowledge  general,  are  so  commonly  neglected  ?  The  gain  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage alone  will  more  than  pay  for  the  time  spent,  but  the  great  gain  to 
teacher  as  well  as  pupil  will  lie  in  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  correct  obser- 
vation, which  will  enhance  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  their  entire  lives.  No 
man  can  have  general  intelligence  who  has  not  the  habit  of  observing  what 
goes  on  around  him.  In  most  cases  this  habit  can  be  acquired  through 
proper  early  training. 

Drawing — 

The  following  directions  are  from  the  pen  of  a  former  special  teacher  of 
drawing  in  this  department : 

"  General  Instructions — Teachers  will  please  read  carefully  the  instruc- 
tions in  the  Manuals  and  follow  them  to  the  letter. 

"Before  doing  an  exercise  in  the  books,  frequently  have  pupils  draw  the 
same  on  the  boards  or  in  their  blank  books. 
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"Wherever  there  is  a  figure  representing  some  object  familiar  to  the  pupil, 
use  it  for  an  object  form.  Ask  the  pupils  whether  they  have  before  seen  any 
form  like  or  similar  to  the  one  given  ;  ask  them  to  draw  it  on  the  board  or  in 
their  blank  books,  and  encourage  them  to  make  drawings  of  such  objects  at 
home,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  school-room.  Have  the  best  of  these  drawings 
placed  on  the  board,  correct  it,  and  copy  it  into  the  blank  books. 

"Use  any  form  in  the  books,  that  may  seem  fit,  to  exercise  pupils  in  making 
designs.  Start  early  with  this,  and  in  the  beginning  be  satisfied  with  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  principles  explained. 

'"Do  not  give  auy  set  definitions,  but  explain  every  form  given  and  every 
term  used,  in  words  that  seem  to  you  suited  to  the  understanding  of  your 
class.  If  a  pupil  cannot  find  words  to  express  his  ideas,  send  him  to  the 
board  to  explain  them  by  lines. 

"Have  frequently  exercises  in  memory  drawing,  using  at  first  points  of  simple 
proportions.  Gradually  attempt  more  complicated  ones  ;  but  be  sure  your 
pupils  know  well  what  they  have  to  draw  before  you  allow  them  to  reproduce 
it  from  memory.  Correct  carefully,  especially  as  regards  proportion,  one  of 
the  drawings  on  the  board  and  have  the  class  correct  theirs  accordingly.  Be 
more  strict  with  them  in  this  than  any  other  exercise,  as  without  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  these  lessons  would  fail  to  accomplish  the  object  desired. 

"The  lessons  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  twice  a  week,  thirty  minutes 
each  lesson.     In  the  grammar  grades  one  lesson  per  week,  one  hour  each." 

History — 

Many  teachers  seem  to  think  that  History  should  be  generally  studied  for 
the  great  mass  of  facts  which  it  furnishes,  and  hence,  they  would  have  pupils 
remember  every  [name,  date  and  circumstance,  no  matter  how  unimportant. 
This  is  wrong .  We  must  never  forget  that  human  acquirement  is  limited, 
and  consequently,  that  pupils  will  have  more  than  enough  to  do,  in  attempt- 
ing to  remember  what  it  seems  necessary  to  know.  Histories  should  be  looked 
upon  as  readers  or  reference  books.  It  is  useful  to  understand  the  causes 
of  the  advance  of  liberty  or  of  the  success  of  tyranny.  It  is  well  to  learn  that 
unfairness  or  unnecessary  severity  in  the  governing  power  always  produces 
disloyalty  ancfajdiscontent  among  the  governed.  That  the  community  in 
which  the  individual  governs  himself  most,  needs  severe  government  least. 
That  proper  education,  with  proper  ends  in  view,  leads  most  directly  to  self- 
control,  and,  at  the  same  time,  creates  and  fosters  the  strongest  check  upon 
misrule.  It  is  proper  to  know  that  the  nation  which  possesses  the  most 
natural  wealth  and  whose  inhabitants  have  the  most  intelligence  and  the  high- 
est sentiments  of  liberty  and  order,  should  be  the  greatest  nation ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  History  should  remind  us  that  the  ease  of  subsistence  under  these 
circumstances  produces  apathy  and  improvidence,  which  lead  to  the  concen- 
tration of  great  wealth  and  power  in.  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  are  pretty  sure 
to  endeavor  to  retain  their  supremacy  by  corrupting  legislation,  and  thus 
infringing  the  liberties  of  the  people.     History  teaches  that  republics  weaken 
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when  they  are  most  luxurious,  or  rather,  when  the  general  desire  to  become 
rich  rapidly,  enables  the  powerful  to  increase  their  wealth  and  influence  by 
corrupting  the  poor.  In  this  way  the  people  are  gradually  separated  into  two 
classes — Patricians  and  Plebians,  aristocrats  and  the  "  lower  classes" — the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  Where  aristocracy  persists,  monarchy  is  sure  to 
come.  When  great  republics  fall,  empires  take  their  places.  When  monar- 
chies fall,  through  tyranny  and  misrule,  republics  rise  upon  their  ruins.  These 
changes  of  government,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
them,  make  up  the  historical  information  which  the  student  should  bring  t.o 
the  activities  of  citizenship.  The  minor  details  necessary,  perhaps,  to  the 
narrative  of  the  historian,  are  fit  matters  for  reference. 

Declamation — 

In  all  the  grades  pupils  should  be  required,  at  least  once  a  month,  to  com- 
mit to  memory  and  declaim  with  such  emphasis  and  inflection  as  will  properly 
bring  out  the  sense,  quotations  teaching  honor,  morality,  courage,  patriotism, 
etc.  Class  declamations  should  be  avoided.  They  do  not  seem  natural. 
Occasional  concert  exercises  in  pronunciation,  emphasis  and  inflection,  are, 
however,  useful.  Two  readers  or  speakers  may  convey  the  sense  of  the  same 
extract  equally,  though  their  inflections  differ  materially.  The  plan  which 
many  teachers  adopt,  of  stopping  the  pupil's  reading  or  recitation  every 
moment,  in  order  to  correct  errors  of  pronunciation  or  utterance,  or  to  sug- 
gest inflections  or  emphasis,  is  not  a  good  one.  The  teacher  should  note  the 
errors  and  draw  the  pupil's  attention  to  them  at  the  close  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph,  or  when  the  piece  is  spoken. 

In  the  higher  grades  the  piipils  should  be  required  to  mark,  .by  underlining 
in  pencil,  the  words  which  in  their  opinion  should  be  emphasized.  This 
marking  should  be  corrected  by  the  teacher  while  the  pupil  speaks,  when  he 
fails  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  The  teacher  should  frequently  read  or  recite 
model  paragraphs  requiring  the  pupil  to  underline  the  emphasized  words. 

Teachers  will,  of  course,  see  that  the  quotations  in  the  lower  grades  are 
short,  simple  in  language,  and  pithy.  Declamations,  like  speeches  and 
addresses  in  real  life,  should  almost  always  be  prose. 

When  the  attendance  is  not  too  large,  the  teacher  can  get  *ound  her  class 
once  a  month  by  holding  these  exercises  weekly. 

Exercises  in  Declamation  are  expected  to  give  pupils  habits  of  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  distinct  articulation,  and  to  accustom  them  to  public  speaking. 

Music — 

Besides  the  singing  exercises  mentioned  for  the  various  grades,  instruction 
in  music  should  be  given  during  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  weekly. 

Conclusion — 

There  are  but  few  subjects,  indeed,  I  might  say  there  are  no  subjects,  that 
cannot  be  made  attractive  and  entertaining  by  teachers  whose  hearts  are  in 
their  work.     Of  course,  a  teacher   cannot  induce  his  pupils  to  like  what  he 
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hates.  We  all  study  best  what  we  like  best.  It  is  harder  to  make  one  think 
against  his  will  than  to  make  one  eat  or  drink  against  his  will.  It  is  natural 
in  man  to  criticise.  Why  are  not  children  induced — perhaps  I  should  say 
allowed — to  criticise  their  school  work? 

In  this  Course  of  Study  an  earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  lessen  the 
drudgery  of  the  class-room  work,  by  the  omission  of  non-essentials  and  unnec- 
essary detail,  as  well  as  by  the  fullness  of  the  directions  upon  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  various  studies.  This  is  especially  true  of  Grammar  and 
Geography. 

The  author  hopes  that  the  instructions  given  will  be  fouud  of  especial  value 
to  a  large  class  of  young  teachers  who  have  had  no  special  training  or  prepar- 
ation for  their  profession,  before  entering  upon  its  duties.  He  also  trusts 
that  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  their  work  will  enable  the  more  experienced 
teachers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  instruction,  by  giving  them  time  to 
teach  according  to  natural  methods. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  every  teacher  in  the  Department  will  read 
the  entire  course,  and  cheerfully  resolve  to  obey  its  directions,  both  in  letter 
and  spirit,  before  he  determines  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  as  it  commands. 

Teachers  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department  have  been  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  work  set  for  each  grade,  that  is,  Primary  Principals  and  Assist- 
ants have  been  called  upon  to  criticise  and  amend  the  Primary  Course,  and 
Grammar  Principals  and  Assistants  have  taken  the  same  action  with  regard  to 
the  Grammar  Course.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  changes  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Classification  Committee,  the  High  School  Courses  are 
just  as  submitted  by  the  Principals. 

Although  the  departures  from  previous  methods  have  been  generally  in  the 
line  of  simplification,  it  will  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  study  the  changes 
carefully,  not  only  in  the  work  of  their  own  classes,  but  throughout  the  whole 
Course. 

I  shall  not  say  I  hope  the  Principals  will  endeavor  to  have  the  changes  and 
requirements  of  this  Course  carried  out  promptly,  with  good  judgment  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  for  I  know  they  will. 

The  few  teachers,  and  I  hope  they  are  very  few,  who  dislike  change — who 
always  believethe  old  way  best — are  earnestly  requested  to  say  nothing  for  or 
against  the  methods  proposed  until  they  shall  have  given  them  an  honest  six 
months'  trial.  If  by  that  time  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding 
instructions  shall  have  developed  faults  and  oversights,  as  no  doubt  they  shall, 
no  one  will  be  more  eager  to  correct  the  errors  and  supply  the  omissions  than 
the  author. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

GOVERNING 

TEACHERS'   EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1. 
All  questions  shall  be  practical  in  their  character. 

2. 

Every  examiner  must  furnish  sets  of  answers  to  his  questions  for  the  use  of 

the  Board. 

3. 

Cards  having  candidate's  number  in  examination,  age  in  years  and  months, 
and  a  certificate  to  be  signed  ^by  the  candidate,  stating  that  he  or  she  intends, 
if  successful,  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  considers  it  immoral  and 
unprofessional  to  improperly  obtain,  or  use  the  questions  or  answers  for  this 
or  any  other  teachers'  examination,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  to  per- 
sons intending  to  enter  the  examination.  The  truth  of  these  statements  shall 
afterwards  be  sworn  to  by  the  successful  candidates. 

4. 
Examiners,    during   the   progress   of   the   examination,    are   to   give   their 
undivided  attention  to  candidates,  and  are  not  to  hold   conversation   with 
other  persons,  or  to  permit  conversation  in  the  rooms. 


No  papers  of  candidates  for  certificates  shall  be  examined  or  credited  by 
any  other  person  or  persons  than  the  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Examiners 
and  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

6. 

All  questions  for  the  examination  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  City  Board  of 
Examiners  and  submitted  to  the  Board  previous  to  the  examination,  and  the 
Board  reserves  the  right  to  strike  out  such  questions  as  they  may  deem 
objectionable. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  marking  of  any  papers,  such 
papers  shall  be  re-examined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  jointly. 


The  Superintendent  shall  not  allow  applicants  to  examine  their   credited 

papers,  except  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
10 
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DIRECTIONS. 


No  communication.     Every  paper  must  be  finished  at  one  sitting.     No  use 
of  books  during  examination. 


Write  your  name  on  one  of  the  cards  given  to  you,  for  the  examiner,  and 
keep  the  other  to  enable  you  to  remember  your  number  in  examination. 


Write  on  only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper,  number  your  pages,  leave  a 
margin,  divide  into  paragraphs  and  do  not  crowd  your  words.  Number  all 
answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions  and  subdivisions  of  questions. 


In  Arithmetic,  separate  every  operation  by  ruled  lines  across  the  page,  or 
by  blank  space. 

Make  large  figures  and  do  not  mix  up  operations. 


In   grammar,   use   the  briefest  form  of  parsing  and   analysis,  and  do  not 
waste  words  on  details. 


6. 

After  you  have  completed  a  paper,  examine  it  carefully  with  reference  to 
spelling,  capitals  and  punctuation.  Any  deficiencies  in  legibility  of  writing, 
correctness  of  spelling,  punctuation  and  capital  letters,  subjects  the  examinee 
to  a  deduction  of  credits. 
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REPORT  OF  SEMI-ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 


San  Francisco, 188 . 


Name  of  Applicant . 


To  secure  a  Second  Grade  Certificate,  85  per  cent,  is  required. 
To  secure  a  First  Grade  Certificate,      85  per  cent,  is  required. 


Arithmetic 

Grammar  and  Composition 

Geography 

Theory  of  Education 

Penmanship 

History 

Spelling  and  Defining 

Arithmetic  (oral) 

Reading  and  Subject  Matter 

Grammar  (oral) 

Methods  of  Teaching  (oral) 

Algebra 

Physics 

Physiology 

Spencer  on  Education 

Drawing 

Physical  and  Political  Geography  (oral). 

Bookkeeping  (oral) 

Physics  (oral) 

Music  (oral)....-. 


Total. 


Standard 
1st  Grade 


70 
70 
70 
70 
20 
40 
25 
20 
15 


400 


Standard 
2d  Grade. 


80 
80 
70 
50 
30 
40 
70 
50 
50 
40 
40 


600 


Credits  on 
Examination 


Percentage, 


.Grade  Certificate  has been  granted. 


Secretary  Board  of  Examiners. 
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GENERAL  QUESTIONS. 

1. 

Write  your  name  in  full,  your  number  in  examination,  age,  and  place  of 
residence. 

2. 

For  what  grade  certificate  are  you  an  applicant  ? 

3. 

In  what  schools  were  you  educated  ?     How  long  did  you  attend  each  ? 

4. 

What  certificates  do  you  hold  ? 

5. 

What  references  in  respect  to  teaching  ? 

6. 

What  letters  or  references  in  respect  to  moral  character  ? 


In  what  places  and  what  kinds  of  schools  have  you  tanght  ?     How  long  in 
each  ?     How  many  months  or  years  in  all  ? 


Applicants  are  required  to  sign  and  swear  to  the  following  application : 

No.  in  Examination 

Age years months. 

Residence 

I  intend,  if  successful,  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  consider  it 
immoral  and  unprofessional  to  improperly  obtain  or  use  the  questions  [or 
answers  for  this  or  any  other  teacher's  examination. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me, 

this day  of 

1SS.... 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Time,  3  Hours.  10  Questions.  80  Credits. 

1.  (a).     What  is  the  reciprocal  of  a  number  ? 
(b).     From  what  was  the  sign  $  derived  ? 
(c).     What  is  general  average  ?    Jetsom  ? 

(d).     Give  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  local  value  of  a  figure? 

2.  Express  as  a  decimal     (f — rV)X(3+|) 


(H+f)+(3-l§)X5 


3.  A  and  B  together  own  540  acres  of  land,  which  they  agree  to  divide  in 
proportion  of  7  to  11.     How  many  acres  ought  each  to  receive  ?  ' 

4.  What  must  I  ask  for  goods  which  cost  $100.00  so  that  I  may  deduct  45% 
and  gain  30% . 

5.  A  man  subscribed  for  500  shares  of  stock  in  a  R.  R.  Company,  the  par 
value  of  which  was  placed  at  $50.00  per  share;  but  after  paying  three  install- 
ments amounting  to  75%  of  the  par  value,  a  dividend  of  3%  was  declared. 
What  amount  of  dividend  will  be  received  and  what  will  be  the  rate  per 
cent,  on  his  actual  investment  ? 

6.  How  large  a  draft  payable  60  days  after  sight  can  be  bought  for  $502.25 
exchange  being  1%  and  interest  6%? 


Philadelphia,  June  12,  1881. 

Foi  value  received,  on  demand  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  John 
Jones,  Six  hundred  dollars  with  interest  without  defalcation. 
Indorsements.  Chas.  Boyer. 

Aug.    12,    1881,  $100.00.     Nov.  12,   1881,  $250.00.     Jan.    12,   1882, 
$120.00.     How  much  was  due  Feb.  12,  1882  ? 

8.  (a)     How  long  must  a  ladder  be  to  reach  to  the  top  of  a  tree  80  feet 
high  when  the  foot  of  it  is  60  feet  from  the  tree  ? 

(6)  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  cone,  the  area  of  whose  base  is  64  feet 
and  altitude  58  feet  ? 

9.  (a)     If  by  selling  cloth  at  $5.00  per  yard  I  gain  25  per  cent,  what  per 
cent,  will  I  gain  if  I  sell  it  at  $6.00  per  yard  ? 

(b)  A,  B  and  C  formed  a  partnership.  A  invested  $3,000.00,  B 
$2,500.00  and  C  $1,500.00.  Their  profits  were  $2,800.00  to  be  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capital.     What  was  each  partner's  share? 

10.  A  mechanic  agrees  to  work  80  days  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
receive  $1.75  and  board  for  every  day  that  he  worked,  and  that  he  should  pay 

75  cents  a  day  for  board  when  he  was  idle;  his  net  earnings  for  the  time  were 
$80.00;  how  many  days  did  he  work  ? 
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ARITHMETIC,  ANSWERS. 

1.     (a)     It  is  one  (1)  divided  by  that  number. 

(6)     From  the  initial  letters  of  the  United  States,  U.  S. 

( c)  A  method  of  ascertaining  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  proprietors 
of  ship,  freight  and  cargo,  where  a  portion  of  the  property  has  been  sacrificed 
or  damaged  for  the  common  safety.  Jetsom,  the  portion  of  goods  thrown 
overboard. 

(d)  The  simple  value  of  a  figure  is  its  value  when  taken  alone,  while 
the  local  value  depends  upon  the  place  it  occupies  with  other  figures  of  the 
same  number, 

2.    (f-xv  x  (3+f )        (U)x(3^        m    ._m    ,»v» 

(14+f)  +  (3-l§)X5~(2A)  +  (li)X5"    2A+6§~"f  I  -'***&* 

3.  540  acres  =  Whole.  7+11  =  18. 
TV  of  540  —  210.   Ans. 

H  of  540  =  330.    Ans. 

4.  100+30  =  130.        100—45  =  55. 
130-i-55  =  $236.36. 

Ans.  =136.36%  advance  on  $100.00. 

5.  3%  of  $50.00  =  $1.50  dividend  on  one  share. 
$1.50X300  =  $450.00  dividend  on  300  shares. 
75%  of  $50.00  =  $37.50. 

$1.50X100  =  $150.00.        $150.00-r-$37.50  =  4%.      ' 
Total  dividend  equals  4%  of  actual  cost. 

6.  $502.25X1-01       Agnn  M 
* — YqY =$502.25 

7.  $600.00 

Interest  from  June  12,  '81  to  Feb.  12,  '82,  8  mos 24.00 

Amount  of  note  to  Feb.  12,  '82 $624.00 

First  payment,  Aug.  12,  '81 $100.00 

Interest,  6  months 3.00 

Second  payment,  Nov.  12,  '81 250.00 

Interest,  3  months 3. 75 

Third  payment,  January  12,  '82 120.00 

Interest,  1  month .60 

Total $477.35 

$624.00— $477.35  =  $146.65. 
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$•     (a)    80 2  =  6400 

60 3  =  3600  , 

10000        i/i0000  =  100  ft.  length  of  ladder, 
(b)    64X58  =  3712--3  =  12.37£  cub.  feet. 

9.     (a)     1004-25  =  125 

125X6  =  750-f-5  =  150 
150—100  =  50  =  50%. 
(b)    $3,000+$2,500+$l>500  =  $7,000  Firm's  capital. 

f°°°  =  f  A's  share  and  $2,S00Xy  =  SI, 200  A's  gain. 
fflffi  =  ft  B's  share  and  $2,800Xtt  =  $1,000  B's  gain. 
}soo  _  ft  c's  share  and  $2,800XA  =      $600  C's  gain- 


10.        $1.75  $1.75 

80  75 


1, 800  Firm's  gain. 


$140.00  $2.50 

80.00 


60.00 

60-i-2.50  =  24    No.  of  days  he  did  not  work. 
80—24  =  56    No.  of  days  he  did  work. 


GRAMMAR. 
Time  \\  hours.  9  Questions.  50  Credits. 

1.  Give  a  rule  for  transforming  an  active  transitive  verb  into  a  passive  verb. 
Illustrate,  using  the  verb  "shake."  3  credits. 

2.  Pluralize  :  Larynx,  Madame,  Billet-doux,  Abe,  A  lady's  dresses,  For- 
mula,   Mussulman,    Staff,   Bandit,    Aid-de-camp,   Brother-in-law,  Cupfull. 

12  credits. 

3.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  verb  "choose"  in  the  2nd  person  plural  number. 
Potential  and  Indicative  moods.     Interrogative,   negative,  passive  forms. 

5  credits. 

4.  "He  who  shirks  the  duty  that  God  in  His  wisdom  has  imposed  on  man, 
to  wander  like  an  idle  truant  along  the  path  of  pleasure,  finds  his  life  aimless 
in  the  fruit  that  yields  the  content  that  springs  from  a  proper  performance  of 
duty." 

Separate  into  phrases  and  clauses,  marking  each  as  noun,  adjective  or 
adverbial.  5  credits. 
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5.  Do  you  love  father  better  than  me  ? 
Between  you  and  I,  he  has  n't  got  no  money. 
Who  did  you  say,  was  the  letter  directed  to. 
If  it  rains  I  wont  go  tomorrow. 

Note — Correct,  if  necessary,  and  very  briefly  give  your  reason  for   the 
•change.  5  credits. 

6.  He  said  that,  that  that  use  of  "that"  was  so  uncommon,  that  it  had 
become  practically  obsolete. 

Give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  that  in  above  sentence.  5  credits. 

7.  You  are  a  mile  from  home.  We  went  home  yesterday.  He  asked  me 
a  question.     Eternal  Summer !  Come !     May  thy  life  be  happy! 

State  the  part  of  speech,  case  and  government  of  words  in  Italics. 

5  credits. 

8.  How  are  nouns  changed  by  inflection  !     Illustrate.  5  credits. 

9.  Give  some  simple  directions  for  the  correct  use  of  the  past,  present, 
perfect  and  past  perfect  tenses.  What  are  the  most  common  errors  in  the  use 
of  these  tenses  ?     Give  examples.  5  credits. 


GRAMMAR,   ANSWERS. 

1 .  To  the  perfect  participle  of  an  active  transative  verb,  add  some  form  of 
of  the  verb  ' '  to  be" . 

Active:     The  boys  shook  the  tree. 

Passive:     The  tree  was  shaken  by  the  boys. 

2.  Larynges,   Mesclames,  Billets  doux,    Abe's,  Ladies  dresses,   Formulce, 
Mussulmans,  Staves,  Banditti,  Aids-de-camp. 

3.  May  you  not  be  chosen.  Might  you  not  be  chosen. 

May  you  not  have  been  chosen.  Might  you  not  have  been  chosen. 
Are  you  not  chosen.  Were  you  not  chosen. 

Have  you  not  been  chosen.  Had  you  not  been  chosen. 

Shall  you  not  be  chosen.  Shall  you  not  have  been  chosen. 

4.  He  finds  his  life  (principal  clause)  who  shirks  the  duty  (adjective  clause) 
God  has  imposed,  which,  (adjective  clause)  that  yields  content  (adjective  clause) 

hat  springs  (adjective  clause)  in  his  wisdom  (adverb  phrase)  on  man  (adverb 
phrase)  to  wander  (adverb  phrase)  (to)  an  idle  truant  (adverb  phrase)  along 
the  path  (adverb  phrase),  of  pleasure  (adjective  phrase)(to  be)  aimless  (ad- 
jective phrase),  in  the  fruit  (adjective  phrase),  from  a  performance  (adverb 
phrase)  of  duty  (adjective  phrase). 
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5.  1.     Do  you  love  father  better  than  I  ? 

Because  it  is  intended  that  love  should  spring  from  both  to  the  father. 
The  original  is  correct  if  you  intend  to  say  "better  than  you  love  me." 

2.  Between  you  and  me  he  has  no  money. 

"I"  is  objective  in  original,  object  of  "between,"  which  is  incorrect. 
Two  negatives  express  an  affirmative,  "got"  is  superfluous. 

3.  To  whom,  did  you  say,  were  the  letters  directed? 

Because  "whom"  is  the  object  of  "to".  To  should  commence  the  sen- 
tence. 

4.  If  it  rain,  I  shall  not  go  tomorrow . 

Because  "if  it  rains"  expresses  a  present  action,  which  is  not  the  con- 
dition of  going  tomorrow. 

6.  1st.  Pronominal  adjective.  2nd.  Conjunction.  3rd.  Adjective  4th- 
Noun.     5th.  Conjunction. 

7.  "Mile,"  objective  case,  no  governing  word;  "home,"  objective  case,  no 
governing  word;  "  me,"  objective  case,  "of"  understood,  or  indirect  object  of 
asked;  "Summer,"  nom.  case  by  address;  "life,"  nom.  case,  subject  of 
"may  be." 

8.  Number,  boy+s.     Gender,  lion-j-ess.     Case,  people+'s. 

9.  Use  past  tense  for  events  wholly  in  the  past,  as,  I  slept  well  last  night. 
The  present  perfect  tense  is  used  to  denote  the  completion  of  an  act  at 

the  moment  of  speaking,  as,  "I  have  slept  well,"  meaning  that  I  have  just 
awaked  from  a  good  sleep. 

Past  perfect  tense,  denotes  an  event  completed  in  some  past  time  men- 
tioned, as,  I  had  slept  an  hour  before  I  was  awakened. 

Errors:  I  done  it.  I  see  you  yesterday.  I  never  saw  him.  I  come 
home.  etc. 


COMPOSITION. 


Deep  in  my  heart  lies  thy  cherished  secret; 
Deep  on  Ocean's  soundless  floor  as  a  pearl. 
Where  the  bold  diver  can  never  explore 
The  realms  which  the  mighty  billows  rise  o'er. 
Far  hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes  it  rests 
E,'en  not  discovered  where  the  piercing  light 
Of  morn  the  uncurtained  skies  illumines, 
And  fills  the  dark  vaults  of  night  with  sunshine. 
(Arrange  symmetrically  and  rythmically.) 


8  credits. 
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2.  I  have  persuaded  him  that  he  was  wrong. 
A  couple  of  boys  have  gone  in  pursuit. 
His  opinion  is  predicated  on  plain  laws. 
This  is  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  witnessed. 
I  expect  you  had  a  good  time. 

God  alone  is  Omniscient. 

(Correct  where  necessary.) 

8  credits. 

3.  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  having  recently  arrived  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  old 
home,  Messrs.  Hastings  and  Weill  will  tender  him  a  public  reception  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  Inst.  Messrs.  Hastings  and  Weill 
request  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 's  company  on  the  occasion. 

New  City  Hall,  January  14th,   1884. 

Consider  above  as  sent  to  you  personally,  and  answer  it,  declining  regret- 
fully, at  the  same  time  conveying  your  estimate  of  the  General's  character  and 
services. 

14  credits. 


COMPOSITION,  ANSWERS. 

1.  Deep  in  my  heart  thy  cherished  secret  lies, 
Deep  as  a  pearl  on  Ocean's  soundless  shore 
Where  the  bold  diver  never  can  explore 

The  realms  o'er  which  the  mighty  billows  rise. 

It  rests  far  hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes 

Not  e'en  discovered  when  the  piercing  light 

Of  Morn  illumes  the  uncurtained  skits 

And  fills  with  sunshine  the  dark  vaults  of  night. 

2.  I  have  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong. 
Two  boys  have  gone  in  pursuit. 

His  opinion  is  based  on  plain  laws. 

This  is  the  most  curious  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  presume  that  you  had  a  good  time. 

God  only  is  Omniscient. 

3.  Note.  To  be  correct  according  to  established  Rules  of  good  usage,  the 
answer  to  the  invitation  must  be  in  the  same  person  and  style  as  the  invitation. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  General's  services  is  due  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
requirements  in  the  question. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

7  Questions.  Time,  1  Hour.  10  Credits  Each. 

1.  Name  the  States  surrounding  Kentucky. 

2.  What  are  the  Isothermal  Zones,  and  what  are  the  various  causes  that 
combine  to  create  them  ? 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  latitude  of  Quito  ?  Of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  ?     What  is  the  longitude  of  Iceland?     Of  London  ? 

(b)  What  States  of  the  United  States  are  acquired  by  purchase  ? 

4.  What  State  of  the  United  States  produces  the  most  Tobacco?  Cotton? 
Sugar  ?     Copper  ?     Turpentine  ? 

5.  Give  four  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Europe  ;  two  of  the  most 
important  of  Africa  ;  four  most  important  of  Asia  ;  three  most  important  of 
South  America  ;   first  seven  cities  of  the  United  States. 

6.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world?  The  largest  city  ;  the 
longest  river  ;  the  hottest  city  ;  the  coldest  city  ;  the  most  elevated  city;  the 
lowest  race  of  people  ;  the  place  yielding  the  largest  amount  of  coffee  ;  the 
greatest  amount  of  hides,  horn  and  tallow  ;   the  most  wool  ? 

7.  Locate  Yukon.  Delhi.  Vesuvius.  Batavia.  Seattle.  Atacama. 
Land's  End.     Trinidad.     Callao.     Reikiavik  ? 

[Note — Arrange  clearly  and  neatly.  See  that  your  answers  are  so  separated 
and  marked,  that  no  confusion  need  arise  in  crediting  your  paper. 


GEOGRAPHY,    ANSWERS. 

1.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

2.  Spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator  having  the  same  mean  tempera- 
ture and  bounded  by  corresponding  isothermal  lines.  Latitude,  vicinity  to 
ocean,  winds,  elevation,  etc. 

3.  (a)  Quito,  0\     Boundary  U.  S.  49°  N.    .Iceland,  180Q  W.    London,  0\ 
(b)  California   and  surrounding  region ;    Louisiana,   etc ;   Alaska;  Florida, 

Gadsden  Purchase. 

4.  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  North  Carolina. 

5.  London,  Paris,  Constantinople,  Vienna.  Cairo,  Alexandria.  Pekin, 
Tokio,  Canton,  Calcutta.  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ay  res,  Valparaiso.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati. 

6.  Everest.  London.  Mississippi.  Mecca.  Yakoutsk.  Potosi.  Papu- 
ano.     Brazil.     Argentine  Republic.     Australia. 

7.  Alaska.  Hindostan.  Italy.  Java.  Washington  Territory.  Bolivia. 
England.     Mouth  of  Orinoco.     Peru.     Iceland. 
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THEORY   OF   EDUCATION. 
10  Questions.  Time  1^  Hours.  5  Credits  Each. 

1.  How  far  should  you  carry  the  moral  education  of   children  in  our  public 
schools  and  what  plan  would  you  adopt  in  imparting  the  necessary  instruction? 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  object  lessons  ? 

3.  What  plan  would  you  adopt  to  secure  the  attention  of  pupils  during 
recitation  ? 

4.  What  subjects  could  be  advantageously  taught  without  text-books,  and 
in  what  way  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  would  you  render  assistance  to  your  pupils  in  getting 
their  lessons? 

6.  Name  five  requisites  of  a  good  teacher. 

7.  Name  five  things  which  a  teacher  should  avoid  in  the  school  room. 

8.  Give  five  rules  of  politeness  with  which  it  would  be  well  to  make  your 
pupils  acquainted. 

9.  To  what  four  points  should  the  attention  of  your  pupils  be  directed  while 
being  instructed  in  music  ? 

10.  Name  some  of  the  advantages  of  oral  over  written  recitations. 


THEORY  OF  EDUCATION,  ANSWERS. 

1 .  I  would  carry  their  mortal  education  up  to  that  point  at  which  they 
would  clearly  recognize  their  duty  to  others. 

In  no  wise  would  I  seek  to  inculcate  in  them  doctrines  of  faith,  for  the 
reason  that  children  of  all  religious  denominations  attend  our  schools. 

Moral  instructions  can  be  well  given  by  stories;  illustrating  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  The  uses  of  the  object  lesson  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1st.  They  constitute  the  first  efforts  in  gaining  an  empirical  knowledge 
of  things. 

2nd.     They  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  connected  thought. 

3rd.     They  stimulate  curiosity,  the  motive  power  of  the  youthful  mind. 

3.  To  secure  the  attention  of  my  pupils  during  recitation,  I  would  make 
the  lessons  short.  I  would  have  them  thoroughly  understood.  I  would  adopt 
every  means  to  render  them  interesting.  And  I  would  give  out  the  questions 
in  such  a  way  that  every  pupil  in  the  class  would  expect  to  be  called  upon  to 
answer  them. 

4.  I  think  we  could  dispense  with  every  text-book  in  use,  at  the  present 
time,  except  the  reader;  grammar  and  spelling  can  be  taught  from  the  reader 
as  well  as  reading.  Geography  can  be  taught  by  means  of  maps,  and  oral 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.     Arithmetic  can  easily  be  taught  with- 
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out  any  text-book,  the  teacher  making  use  of  the  blackboard  and  the  pupil  of 
his  slate.  If  the  reader  be  the  history  of  the  pupil's  country,  another  advant- 
age, in  my  estimation,  is  gained,  this  of  course  at  a  later  stage  of  the  pupil's 
education.     A  blank  book  is  absolutely  needed  as  well  as  the  reader  and  slate. 

5.  Whenever  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  do  the  work  himself,  no  assistance 
should  be  rendered  by  the  teacher.  Only  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  the  assistance  should  merely  be  directory.  If  a  new  principle  is  to  be 
learned  it  may  often  be  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  go  through  a  thorough 
explanation  himself,  and  exemplify  until  the  pupil  completely  understands, 
after  which  no  assistance  should  be  given.  Remember  that  what  the  pupil 
does  for  himself  is  of  far  more  value  to  him  than  that  which  is  done  for  him. 
The  teacher  should  see,  however,  that  the  pupil  thoroughly  understands  his 
lesson  before  he  is  required  to  study  it. 

6.  The  five  requisites  of  a  good  teacher  are: — 
■  1st.     A  good  moral  character. 

2nd.     Self  control. 
3rd.     Good  judgment. 
4th.     Knowledge  of  human  nature. 

5th.     Thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  the  requisite  instruction. 

7.  The  five  things  a  teacher  should  avoid. 

1st.  Never  tell  a  child  what  you  can  make  that  child  tell  you. 

2nd.  Never  use  a  hard  word  where  an  easy  one  will  answer. 

3rd.  Never  make  a  rule  you  do  not  rigidly  enforce. 

4th.  Never  give  a  piece  of  information  without  asking  the  children  to 
repeat  it. 

5th.  Never  permit  a  child  to  remain  in  the  class  without  something  to  do. 

8.  The  five  rules  of  politeness  with  which  it  would  be  well  to  make  our 
pupils  acquainted  are: — 

1st.     Avoid  loud  talking  or  laughing  in  school  or  in  company. 
2nd.     Avoid  the  use  of  slang. 
3rd.     Be  particularly  courteous  to  new  scholars. 
4th.     Never  laugh  at  the  mistakes  or  blunders  of  others. 
5th.     Be  as  polite  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, as  you  are  to  strangers. 

9.  Train  your  pupils  carefully  in  respect  to  the  following  points:— 
1st.     The  proper  position  in  singing. 

2nd.     The  right  management  of  the  breath. 
3rd.     Singing  with  open  mouth. 
4th.     Melody. 

10.  The  great  advantages  of  oral  over  written  recitations  are: — 
1st.     The  cultivation  of  readiness  of  expression. 

2nd.     That  pupils  learn  by  hearing  one  another's  answers. 

3rd.     That  the  teacher  becomes  a  living  power  in  the  recitation. 
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PENMANSHIP. 
4  Questions.  Time,  §  Hour.  30  Credits. 

1.  What  instructions  or  cautions  would  you  give  to  a  class  just  beginning  to 
write  ?  7  credits. 

2.  Write  the  small  letters,  drawing  lines  showing  the  correct  proportions 
of  each.  7  credits- 

3.  Write  the  capital  letters.  •  7  credits. 

4.  Write  the   following   stanzas.     Be  careful  to  use  the  letters  in  correct 
proportion. 

1.  The  wonderful  snow  is  falling 
Over  river  and  woodland  and  wold  ; 
The  trees  bear  spectral  blossoms 
In  the  moonshine  blurr'd  and  cold. 

2.  There's  a  beautiful  garden  in  heaven  : 
And  these  are  the  banished  flowers, 
Falling  and  driven  and  drifted 

Into  this  dark  world  of  ours. 


HISTORY. 

8  Questions.  Time,  1£  Hours.  5  Credits  Each. 

1.  (a)     What   was   Burgoyne's    campaign?     1  credit. 

(b)  What   was   its  purpose  ?     2  credits. 

(c)  How  did   its   fate   affect  the   American   cause  ?     2  credits. 

2.  State  the  principal  difference  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

3.  (1)    What  political  party  was  victorious  in  the  election  of  Jackson  ? 

(2)  Washington  ? 

(3)  Monroe  ? 

(4)  Harrison? 

(5)  Jefferson  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Dred  Scott   decision  and  by  what  body  was  it  rendered  ? 
3  credits.     How  was  that  decision  important  ?    2  credits. 

5.  Give  the  date  (the  year)  of  each  of  the  following  events: 

(1)  The  evacuation  of  New  York  City  by  the  British.  ,'  J     i 

(2)  The  Emancipation  Proclamation.  /jF  6  o 

(3)  The  admission  of  California.  /  f  u  J 

(4)  The  Treaty  which  closed  the  Revolutionary  War.  /  J  jf  J 
(5)1  The  inauguration  of  Washington.  ,    1  Jt  W 
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(6)  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.//^/ 

(7)  The  settlement  of  Georgia.  fj  o-3 

(8)  The  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.-' /q-^ 

(9)  The  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo.         IS  ^t 

(10)  The  purchase  of  Louisiana.  'u    "_$ 

'6.     What  is  the  substance  of  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

7.  (a)    What  was  the  French  and  Indian  war  ?     2  credits. 

(6)     What  treaty  closed  it  ?     1  credit. 

(c)     What  cession  of  American  territory  was  made  by  that  treaty.     2 
credits. 

8.  Name  one  important  battle  in  each  year  of  the  War  of  Secession  and 
state  which  side  was  victorious. 


HISTORY,  ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  Burgoyne's  campaign  was  the  attempt  of  the  British  under  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  to  get  possession  of  the  line  of  the 
Hudson  by  an  invasion  from  the  north. 

(b)  Its  purpose  was  to  separate  New  England  from  the  other  States. 

(c)  The  defeat  and  surrender  of  Burgoyne  freed  the  Americans  from  all 
fear  of  an  invasion  from  Canada,  revived  their  spirit  of  patriotism  and  soon 
secured  for  them  the  alliance  of  France. 

2.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  for  a  legislative  department  of 
government,  but  no  judiciary  or  executive.  The  national  government,  there- 
fore, under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  lacked  all  coercive  power,  and  could 
act  merely  in  a  recommendatory  manner.  The  constitution  furnishes  a  com- 
plete and  coercive  national  government,  with  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
powers. 

3.  (1)     The  Democratic. 

(2)  All  parties. 

(3)  Elected  almost  unanimously  by  the  whole  people . 

(4)  The  Whig. 

(5)  The  Republican  or  Democratic.  (The  party  opposed  to  the  Fed- 
eralists.) 

4.  (a)  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  slave  owners  might  take  their  slaves  iu  any  State  in  the  Union. 

(6)  This  decision  was  hailed  with  approval  by  the  people  of  the  South, 
but  the  North  regarded  it  as  virtually  converting  slavery  from  a  local  into  a 
national  institution.  Some  of  the  Northern  States  began  to  enact  "Personal 
Liberty  Laws,"  and  these  were  held  by  the  South  to  be  breaches  of  good  faith. 
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By  this  train  of  results  the  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  sections  was  fo- 
mented . 

5.  (1)  1783.  (2)  1863.  (3)  1850.  (4)  1783.  (5)  1789.  (6)  1781. 
(7)     1733.    (8)     1763.     (9)     1848.     (10)     1803. 

6.  Sect.  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sect.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provision  of  this  article. 

7.  (a)  The  French  and  Indian  war  was  a  war  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  her  colonies  on  the  other.  It  lasted 
from  1754  to  1763. 

(6)     The  treaty  of  Paris. 

(c)  France  gave  up  to  England  all  her  American  possessions  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  except  the  island  and  city  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  same  time 
France  ceded  to  Spain  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

8.  Various  answers  may  be  given. 


Time,  1  Hour. 

Ostracise. 

Porphyry. 

Anachronism. 

Vignette. 

Reveille. 

Chrysalis. 

Glycerine. 

Pharmacy. 

Telephone. 

Diaphragm 

Guarantee. 

Coalesce. 

Resuscitate. 

Furlough. 

Imbroglio. 

Kerosene. 

Saccharine. 

Chalybeate. 

Acacia. 

Benefiting. 


SPELLING. 

Cancellation. 

Crystallize. 

Deferring. 

Conscientious. 

Farinaceous. 

Luscious. 

Zephyr. 

Desiccate. 

Embarrass. 

Exhilarate. 

Diphtheria. 

Indefatigable. 

Ophthalmia. 

Supersede. 

Pommel. 

Separable. 

Hemorrhage. 

Sycophant. 

Proselyte. 

Erysipelas. 


70  Credits. 

Conchology. 

Stanislaus. 

Saucelito. 

Siskiyou. 

Vallejo. 

San  Joaquin. 

Tuolumne. 

Alleghany.  (Mts.) 

Proboscis. 

Viscera. 

Humboldt. 

Susquehanna. 

Mississippi. 

Pyrenees. 

Connecticut. 

Syracuse. 

Dnieper. 

Raleigh. 

Intercede. 

Lachrymose. 

£  credit  each. 
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Make  a  sentence  with  each  of  the  following  words,  showing  conclusively 
that  you  know  its  meaning. 

1.  Recreation.  2.  Confluence.  3.  Legible.  4.  Loquacity.  5. 
Mobile.  1  credit  each. 

Give  the  words  corresponding  to  the  following  definitions: 

1.  That  cannot  be  heard. 

2.  Bearing  gold. 

3.  The  science  which  treats  of  preserving  health. 

4.  Trade  between  nations. 

5.  One  who  hates  women. 

6.  Having  an  equal  degree  of  heat. 

7.  That  cannot  be  destroyed. 

8.  A  word  having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

9.  One  living  on  the  side  of  the  earth  directly  opposite  to  us. 

10.  Difficult  digestion.  1  credit  each. 

Give  the  prefixes,  roots,  and  suffixes  with  their  meanings  of  the  following  : 
1.     Introduce.     2.    Argument.    3.    Infer.     4.    Interjection.     5.    Con- 
clude.     6.     Anarchy.       7.     Agrarian.      8.     Geology.      9.     Astronomy.     10. 
Convention.  1  credit  each. 

Write  the  following  from  dictation: 

The  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  of  such  prime  importance,  and  its  pro- 
portion is  so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  man,  that  any  gas  or  volatile  sub- 
stance which  supplants  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  hurtful  impurity.  All  gases, 
however  are  not  alike  injurious.  Some  if  inhaled,  are  necessarily  fatal,  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  being  one  of  these,  a  single  bubble  of  which  destroyed  the 
life  of  its  discoverer,  Gehlen.  Others  are  not  directly  dangerous,  but  by 
taking  the  place  of  oxygen,  and  excluding  it  from  the  lungs,  they  become  so. 
Into  this  latter  class,  we  place  carbonic  acid.  15  credits. 

(One  credit  off  for  each  misspelled  word.) 


ALGEBRA. 

7  Questions.  10  Credits  each. 

Note. — 10  questions  are  given;  the  applicant  can  select  any  seven  of  them. 
Leave  all  the  work  on  your  papers.' 

1.  x+2       x— 2         5     _.  .         . 
— ! —  — —  =  — -    Find  the  value  of  x. 

x+2       x+2        6 

1  3 

2.  (a)     Extract  the  cubic  root  of  }  a3 — §  a2  b2+6ab— 8b? 

(b)     Reduce  —-—-—^/  as_2a2b2+ab3    to  the  simplest  form. 

3.  Divide  p2+pq+2pr— 2q2+7qr— 3r2  by  p— q+3r. 

11 
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4.  Free  the  following  from  negative  exponents  and  reduce  it  to  its  simplest 
form: 

a-3_b-2 

a-i+b-a 

912      tin  r    Find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 
x  +y    =11/  j 

6.  Factor  x2— 1,  x2  +  l,  (x2— 2x+l),  (x2+2x+l),  x3— 1  and  x3+l. 

7.  An  estate  valued  at  $8,745.00  was  divided  between  a  son  and  a  daughter 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  sum  of  their  shares  was  to  the  difference  as  5  to  3. 
What  was  the  share  of  each  ? 


5.       x— y— 2  =  6      ) 

3y — x — 2  =  12    >      Find  the  values  of  x,  y  and  z. 
7z— y— x  =  24    ) 


9.     From  3x  +-    take  x— 1-?. 
b  c 


10.     What  number  is  that  from  which  if  32  be  subtracted,  the  square  root 
of  the  number  less  one-han  of  the  square  root  of  32  ? 


ALGEBRA,   ANSWERS. 

1.  x+2  _  x— 2  =_5_ 
x— 2       x+2       6 

x2—4x+4— x2+4x— 4  =    5x2—20 

6 
48x  =  5x2— 20 
5x2— 48x  =  20 
25x2— 240x+576  =  676 
5x— 24  =  ±26 
x  =  10  or  —  § 

2.  (a)  Ja3—  fa2b^+6 ab— 8 b$  Ua  —  2b* 

£a3  


fa— 3ab^+4b 


— fa2b^+6ab— 8b* 
— fa2b*+6ab— 8  b* 

(6)    — ■         l/"a3b— 2a2b2-fab3    ._    *__  V     ,  /a2— 2ab+b2\   . 

a2_b2  _ -      a2_b2  ab( ^-)     ~ 

/       a       \    /a — b\        __  a  

K^Z^)  ^    W  V&h     ~    b(a-f  ;'      vah    Ans. 
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3.     p2+pq+2pr— 2q2+7qr— 3r2  |  p— q+3r 
p 2  —  pq+ 3pr  |  p-|-  2q— r 


2pq—  pr— 2q2+7qr— 3r2 
2pq  —  2q2-j-6qr 

—  Pr+  1F — 3r2 

4.  a~3  —  b~2  _  a3-  b2  _   /b2— a3x    /  ab3   .    _  b(b2— a3)     Ang 
a-J+b-3  —  a  +b3        \  a3b2   /   Vb3+a)  =  a2(b3  +  a) 

5.  x— y    =3      I 

x2  +  y2  =  117  i  18y  =  108  or  — 12y  =  -108 

x2— 2xy  +  y2  =  9      /  y  =  6  or  —  9. 

x2  +y2  =  117  { 

2xy  =  108 

x2  +  2xy  +  y2  =  225 

x  +  y  =  ±15 

x-y  =        3 

2x        =      18  or  —  12 
x         =        9  or  —    6 

6.  x2— 1  =  (x+l)(x— 1) 
x2  +  1  is  a  prime  quality 
x2— 2x  +  l  =  (x— l)(x— 1) 
x2+2x  +  l  =  (x+l)(x  +  l) 
xs— 1  =  (x— l)(x2  +  x  +  l) 
x3  +  l           =  (x+l)(x2— x+1) 

7.  Let  x  =  the  son's  share,  and  y  the  daughter's. 
x  +  y  =  8745  ) 

x  +  y  :  x — y  : :  5  :  3  t 


3x  +  3y  =  5x — 5y 
8y— 2x  =  0 
2y  +  2x  =  17490 

lOy  =  17490 
y  =  1749 
x  =  8745—1749  =  6996. 

x — y — z  =  6  ) 
3y— x— z  =  12  [ 
7z— y— x  =  24  ) 

Let  x  +  y  +  z  =  s 

2x  =  s  +  6    )  x  =  39 

4y  =  s+12V  y  =  21 

8z  =  s  +  24  \  z   =  12 

8x  =  4s  +  24  ) 
8y  =  2s  +  24  \ 
8z   =   s  +24  ) 

8s  =  7s  +  72 
s  =  72  . 
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9.  /„     ,      X\      /       x — a\  /3bx  +  x\      /ex — x  +  a\ 

3bcx  +  cx — bcx  +  bx — ab   _  „       cx  +  bx — ab      . 
be  be 

10.  Let  x  —  the  number. 
l/x^32  =  V^-\VW 

x— 32  =  x— l/32x  +  8 
l/32x~~=  40 
32x  =  1600 
x  =  50 


PHYSICS. 

10  Questions.  70  Cbedits. 

1.  What  is  distillation,  and  upon  what  fact  does  it  depend  ?  Illustrate  by 
showing  how  a  liquid  may  be  separated  from  another  liquid  (e.  g.  alcohol 
from  water)  by  distillation  ?  5  credits. 

2.  A  cubical  box,  the  area  of  each  side  of  which  is  64  square  feet,  is  sub- 
merged in  water  so  that  the  water  presses  freely  upon  the  top,  bottom,  and 
every  side  of  the  box.  The  top  of  the  box  is  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

(a)  Find  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  top  of  the  box  ? 

(b)  Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  ? 

(c)  Upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the  box? 

[Note — One  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces.]  10  credits. 

3.  Describe  the  electric  telephone  and  explain  its  action  ?  10  credits. 

4.  How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  found  ?  5  credits. 

5.  State  what  takes  place  in  regard  to  latent  heat  and  sensible  heat  in  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  a  lake,  and  what  the  effect  is  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  region  ?  5  credits. 

6.  A  bar  18  feet  long  is  to  be  used  as  a  lever,  keeping  the  weight  3  feet 
from  the  fulcrum.  What  class  or  classes  of  levers  may  it  represent  ?  Illus- 
trate by  a  diagram.  10  credits. 

7.  A  body  let  fall  from  a  height  reaches  the  earth  in  11  seconds. 

(a)  Find  the  distance  it  has  fallen  ? 

(b)  Find  the  velocity  on  reaching  the  earth  ?  5  credits. 

8.  Describe  an  experiment  showing  that  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
when  combined  produce  white  light  ?        •  5  credits. 
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9.  (a)     What  is  refraction  of  light?  2  credits. 
(b)     Describe  it,  and  illustrate  by  diagram  the  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light 

in  passing  from  air  into  water  ?  3  credits. 

10.  Show  how  a  bar  of  iron  may  be  magnetized  by  means  of   electricity, 
4  credits  ;  and  how  this  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  telegraph  ?         6  credits. 


PHYSICS,  ANSWERS. 

1 .  Distillation  is  a  process  of  separating  a  liquid  from  a  solid  which  it 
holds  in  solution,  or  by  separating  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  having  different 
boiling  points.  The  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that  different  substances 
are  vaporized  at  different  temperatures.  Heat  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
to  about  194°,  the  alcohol  will  pass  off  in  vapor,  and  the  water  will  remain. 

.     2.     (a)     62.5X64X10  =  4,000  lbs,  the  pressure  against  the  top  of  the  box. 

{b)  1  +  08  =  18;  62.5X64X18  =  72,000  lbs,  the  pressure  against  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 

(c)  8-5-2  =  4;  10  +  4  =  14;  62.5X64X14  =  55,000  lbs,  the  pressure 
against  one  side  of  the  box. 

3.  In  each  instrument  there  is  a  permanent  magnet,  around  which  is 
wound  a  coil  of  insulated  copper  wire,  and  in  front  of  which  is  a  diaphragm  of 
soft  iron.  This  diaphragm  is  magnetized  by  the  inductive  influence  of  the 
magnet.  In  front  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  mouthpiece;  the  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  case  of  wood  or  rubber  ;  the  ends  of  the  coil  connect  with  wires  extend- 
ing to  the  ends  of  a  similar  coil  in  a  corresponding  instrument,  so  as  to  form 
an  electric  current.  Where  the  two  instruments  are  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  the  earth  may  form  part  of  the  circuit.  When  the  mouthpiece  is 
brought  before  the  lips  of  a  person  who  is  speaking,  air  waves  break  upon  the 
diaphragm  and  cause  it  to  vibrate.  Each  vibration  acts  upon  the  magnet 
changing  its  distribution  of  magnetism.  These  disturbances  induce  currents 
of  electricity  in  the  surrounding  coil,  and  these  currents  are  transmitted  to 
the  coil  in  the  connecting  telephone,  and  these  produce  disturbances  in  the 
magnet.  These  produce  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  exactly  like  the  original 
vibrations  produced  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  These  vibrations  of  the 
diaphragm  of  the  second  instrument  send  out  new  air  waves,  which  are  very 
faithful  counterparts  of  the  original  air  waves  that  fell  upon  the  diaphragm  of 
the  first  instrument  ;  and  the  two  sets  of  air  waves  being  alike,  the  resulting 
sounds  are  alike. 

4.  Divide  the  weight  of  the  given  solid  by  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of 
water. 

5.  As  the  water  of  a  lake  freezes,  144°  of  heat  is  set  free  from  its  latent 
state,  and  becomes  sensible  heat,  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
above.  As  the  ice  melts,  the  opposite  process  sets  in.  Thus  the  freezing  of 
a  lake  makes  the  surrounding  region  warmer,  and  the  thawing  colder. 
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6.     The  bar  may  be  used  as  a  lever  of  the  first  class  or  of  the  second   class 
as  represented. 

1st  Class. 

3  ft.  15  ft. 


,W 

3  ft. 


AF.  P. 

2nd  Class. 


F.   A  |  18  ft.  P. 

® 

7.  (a)     16.08XH 2   =  1947.68  feet,  fallen  in  the  11  seconds. 

(6)  32.16X11  =  353.76  feet  per  second,  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
second . 

8.  The  recombination  of  the  seven  primary  colors  into  white  light  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  or  a  concave  mirror.  Another  method  is 
afforded  by  "Newton's  disc  "  ;  still  another  method  is  to  pass  the  light  as  it 
emerges  from  the  first  prism  through  a  second  prism  placed  in  a  position 
inverted  with  reference  to  the  first. 

9.  (a)  Refraction  of  light  is  the  bending  of  a  luminous  ray,  when  it  passes 
from  one  medium  to  another.  If  a  ray  of  light  from  L  fall  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  A,  it  will  be  refracted  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

L. 


10.  A  bar  of  iron  may  be  magnetized  by  surrounding  it  with  a  helix  and 
sending  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  helix.  In  the  telegraph  a  piece  of 
soft  iron  bent  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  magnet,  is  placed  within  a  helix. 
This  helix  forms  a  part  of  an  electric  circuit  extending  to  the  remote  operator. 
This  operator  opens  and  closes  the  circuit  at  will,  thus  admitting  and  stopping 
the  flow  of  electricity.  When  electricity  flows  through  the  circuit  the  soft  iron 
within  the  helix  is  magnetized  and  attracts  and  draws  down  an  armature  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  the  soft  iron  immediately 
loses  its  magnetism,  and  the  armature  is  released. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

10  Questions.  Credits. 

1.  Describe  the  chest,  and  name  what  important  organs  it  contains.     Of 
what  use  are  the  bones  of  the  body  ? 

2.  Name  the  changes  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  body  ? 

3.  Of  what  is  the   blood    composed  ?     In  case  an  artery  in  the  arm  is  cut, 
what  plan  would  you  adopt  to  prevent  the  patient's  bleeding  to  death  ? 

4.  What  is  secretion  ?     Name  some  of  the  principal  secretory  organs  and 
give  the  character  of  the  secretion  ? 

5.  Why  is  the  use  of  alcoholic   stimulants   generally   injurious?     Give  an 
exception  ? 

6.  Is  the  presence  of  growing  plants  in  a  sleeping  room  beneficial  or  hurt- 
ful to  the  sleeper?     Give  your  reasons  ? 

7.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  eye  ? 

8.  Why  should  you  pay   particular   attention  to  the  ventilation  of  your 
class-room  ? 

9.  What  would  you  do  to  bring   back  animation  to  a  person  just  rescued 
from  drowning  ? 

10.  What  change  has  taken   place  in  late  years  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
water  by  fever  patients  ?     What  beneficial  effects  are  produced  ? 


PHYSIOLOGY,    ANSWERS. 

1.  The  chest  is  the  cavity  formed  by  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  the  ribs 
and  the  spinal  column.  It  contains  the  heart,  lungs  and  large  blood  vessels. 
The  bones  are  the  framework  of  the  body.  They  support  all  the  soft  parts, 
as  the  flesh  and  vessels,  and  also  offer  a  firm  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ligaments.     Some  protect  organs,  while  others  are  used  when  we  move. 

2.  1st.  It  is  changed  in  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  teeth  and  saliva. 
This  is  called  mastication. 

2d.  By  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  gastric  juice  it  is  changed  into  a 
bulky,  homogeneous  mass.     This  is  called  chymification. 

3d.  Jn  the  duodenum,  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  change  the  chyme  into 
chj-le.     This  is  called  chylification. 

4th.  By  the  action  of  the  lacteal  vessels  and  thoracic  duct  the  chyle 
is  poured  into  a  vein  behind  the  collar  bone,  and  passes  through  the  heart 
to  the  lungs ;  here,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  it  becomes  blood. 

5th.     The  separation  and  excretion  of  the  residuum. 
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3.  The  blood  is  composed  of  coagulum  or  clot,  and  serum,  or  a  watery 
substance. 

In  case  an  artery  in  the  arm  is  cut,  elevating  the  wounded  limb  above  the 
head  will  tend  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood. 

4.  Secretion  is  not  only  the  process  by  which  substances  are  separated  from 
the  blood,  but  the  same  term  is  also  applied  to  substances  thus  separated. 

Some  of  the  principal  organs  of  secretion  are  the  glands.  The  salivary 
glands  secrete  saliva  ;  the  lachrymal  glands,  tears  ;  the  liver,  the  yellow, 
ropy  bile  ;   the  kidneys,  the  acrid  urine  ;  the  perspiratory  glands,  perspiration. 

5.  The  first  and  most  evident  action  of  alcohol  is  stimulation  :  this  effect 
is  transient,  and  is  followed  by  a  variable  degree  of  depression.  At  first 
it  sharpens  the  appetite  and  quickens  digestion,  but  its  habitual  use  impairs 
both.  The  beneficial  influence  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  limited  to  cases 
where  the  system  is  enfeebled,  where  some  unnatural  demand  is  made  upon 
the  vital  powers,  or  where  the  supply  of  food  is  insufficient. 

6.  It  is  beneficial,  for  while  the  growing  plants  are  continually  giving  out 
oxygen,  they  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sleeper  is  continually  exhaling  carbonic  acid  gas  and  inhaling  oxygen,  which 
latter  is  supplied  to  him  in  increased  abundance  by  the  plants. 

7.  The  eye  is  shaped  like  a  globe,  and  is  placed  in  a  cavity  in  front  of  the 
skull.  The  sides  of  the  globes  are  composed  of  three  coats  or  membranes. 
The  interior  of  the  globe  is  filled  with  certain  substances  called  humors. 

The  coats  are  three  in  number:  1st,  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  ;  2d,  the  choroid, 
iris  and  ciliary  processes  ;  3d,  the  retina.  The  humors  are  also  three  in  num- 
ber :  1st,  the  aqueous  or  watery  ;  2d,  the  crystalline  ;  3d,  the  vitreous  or 
glassy. 

8.  School  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  ;  if  they  are  not,  the  persons 
assembled  in  them  will  be  restless,  and  complain  of  languor,  and  perhaps 
headache.  These  unpleasant  sensations  are  caused  by  a  want  of  pure  air  to 
give  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs.  In  all  school  rooms,  where 
there  is  not  adequate  ventilation,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  recess  of  five  or 
ten  minutes  each  hour.  During  this  time  let  the  pupils  breathe  fresh  air,  and 
open  the  doors  and  windows,  so  that  the  air  of  the  room  shall  be  completely 
changed. 

9.  Resort  to  artificial  respiration,  keep  warm  in  blankets,  and  send  for  a 
doctor. 

10.  Formerly  the  free  use  of  water  by  fever  patients  was  considered  highly 
injurious.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect, 
and  ice  water  is  now  given  to  the  patients  whenever  they  desire  it.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  bring  on  perspiration,  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  thus 
making  a  way  for  the  escape  of  pernicious  matter  from  the  system. 
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SPENCER  ON  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  Spencer's  criticism  on  Pestalozzi  and  his  system?     10  credits. 

2.  (a)  How  does  Spencer  define  science,  and  what  does  he  show  must  pre- 
cede science  ?  6  credits. 

(b)     What   illustrative   application   has   this  in  the  teaching  of   grammar  ? 

4  credits. 

3.  Is  the  discipline  of  "natural  consequences"  applicable  to  grave  offences 
as  well  as  to  trivial  ones  ?     Give  some  illustration  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  facts  does  it  most  concern  us  to  learn  from  history  ?  i.  e. 
what  is  the  general  character  of  such  history  as  has  practical  value  ? 

5.  What  does  Spencer  say  as  to  the  wisdom  of  insisting  upon  a  high  stand- 
ard of  morality  in  children's  conduct  ?  10  credits. 

6.  What  is  the   natural   order  of   mental   procedure  in  the   acquisition  of 
knowledge?  10  credits. 

7.  What  should  be  your  aim  in  your  discipline  of  a  child  ? 


SPENCER   ON  EDUCATION,    ANSWERS. 

1.  While  right  in  his  fundamental  ideas  Pestalozzi  was  not,  therefore,  right 
in  all  his  applications  of  them,  and  the  fact  is  believed  to  be  that  he  was  often 
wrong.  As  described  even  by  his  admirers,  Pestalozzi  was  a  man  of  partial  intui- 
tions, a  man  who  had  occasional  flashes  of  insight,  rather  than  a  man  of 
systematic  thought.  Much  of  his  power  was  due,  not  to  calmly  reasoned-out 
plans  of  culture,  but  to  his  profound  sympathy,  which  gave  him  an  instinctive 
perception  of  childish  needs  and  difficulties.  He  lacked  the  ability,  logically, 
to  co-ordinate  and  develop  the  truths  which  he  thus,  from  time  to  time,  laid 
hold  of ;  and  had  in  great  measure  to  leave  this  to  his  assistants.  The  result 
is  that  in  their  details,  his  own  plans  and  those  variously  devised,  contain 
numerous  crudities  and  inconsistencies.  While,  therefore,  Spencer  would 
defend  in  its  entire  extent  the  general  doctrine  which  Pestalozzi  inaugurated, 
he  thinks  great  evil  likely  to  result  from  an  uncritical  reception  of  Pestalozzi's 
specific  devices. 

2.  Science  is  organized  knowledge;  and  before  knowledge  can  be  organ- 
ized, some  of  it  must  be  first  possessed.  Every  study,  therefore,  should  have 
a  purely  experimental  introduction,  and  only  after  an  ample  fund  of  obser- 
vations have  been  accumulated,  should  reasoning  begin.  As  an  illustrative 
application  of  this  rule,  we  may  instance  the  modern  course  of  placing  grammar 
not  before  language,  but  after  it. 
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3.  The  discipline  of  the  natural  consequences  is  applicable  to  grave  as 
well  as  trivial  faults.  Cases  of  willful  disobedience,  etc.,  might  be  enlarged 
upon  by  way  of  illustration. 

4.  That  which  it  really  concerns  us  to  know  is  the  natural  history  of 
society,  the  want  of  all  facts  which  help  us  to  understand  how  a  nation  has 
grown  and  organized  itself.  Such  alone  is  the  kind  of  information  respecting 
past  times,  which  can  be  of  service  to  the  citizen  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct.  The  only  history  that  is  of  practical  value  is  what  may  be  called 
Descriptive  Sociology. 

5.  Not  only  is  it  unwise  to  set  up  a  high  standard  for  juvenile  good  con- 
duct, but  it  is  even  very  unwise  to  use  very  urgent  incitements  to  such  good 
conduct.  During  early  years  every  civilized  man  passes  through  that  phase 
of  character  exhibited  by  the  barbarous  race  from  which  he  is  descended. 
There  is  a  moral  precocity  which  is  liable  to  result  detrimentally,  just  as 
mental  precocity  does. 

6.  The  natural  order  of  mental  procedure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the 
empirical  to  the  rational. 

7.  Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  that  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should 
be  to  produce  a  self-governing  being,  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be  governed  1>y 
others. 
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BRIDGE  MEDAL  PUPILS, 


1884. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


James  E.  Collins, 
PaulE.  Keller, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 
James  A.  Kneisly, 
Francis  X.  Gang, 
George  M.  West, 


Alexander  P.  Bergerot, 
Wisner  B.  Martin, 
Samuel  E.  Redmond, 
William  J.  Osgood, 
William  R.  Maguire, 
David  S.  Burkett, 


John  H.  Gallagher, 
Carl  F.  Frakes, 
Robert  L.  Mann, 
William  Melletz, 
Lambert  Kahn, 
William  J.  Holland. 


SOUTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Bertie  W.  Lyser, 
Henry  B.  A.  Kugeler, 


Oscar  S.  Hoffman, 
Felix  Deutsch, 


Alfred  L.  Meyerstein, 
Lester  H.Jacobs. 


NORTH  COSMOPOLITAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Edouard  Nis,  Frank  Housken,  Henry  Pernan, 

Abbot  Hanks. 


WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Samuel  L.  Golcher, 
David  Franklin, 


Jacob  Cohen, 
Charles  Turk, 


Otto  Lindow, 
Henry  A.  Elmert. 


HAYES  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Frederick  H.  Winkelman,  Dayid  Klopstock,  William  H.  Davis, 

Guy  F.  Eggleston,  Joseph  B.  Nightingale, 
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CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Charls  N.  Aronstein,  Charles  L.  Marple,  Hamilton  Otis, 

Casimir  J.  Wood,  Frederick  W.  Kraus,  Philip  H.  Seibel, 

William  G.  Morrow. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Walter  Y.  Kellogg,  James  J.  McCarty,  Walter  H.  Linforth. 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Thomas  Noonan,  William  Green. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Gay  A.  Rosenberg,  Joseph  H.  McKenzie,  John  F.  O'Keefe. 

Jacob  L.  Levy, 

SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Matthias  Fleischman,         William  Penn  Humphreys. 

NOE  AND  TEMPLE   STREETS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Joseph  Leonard. 

POTRERO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

Howard  Linsley,  Sylvester  Anderson. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Gustave  H.  Hueter,  Benj.  F.  Knipe. 

VALENCIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Fred.  G.  Mayer,  George  H.  Kelley,  James  D.  Meeker. 

Emmet  M.  O'Brien,  Philip  J.  Perkins, 
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